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THE MAKING OF 
A PLAN FOR WASHINGTON CITY. 

By GLENN BROW >f, F. A. h A. 

tlli*ad before the Coluiiibift Hiatoricttf Soeletj% Juiiuary 6, 1002.) 

Tlie origioal map of Washington made in 1791 was 
the first plan drawn for a capital city of a great nation. 

Other capitals have been a growth, beginning as 
villages without design, or thought of future progress 
or greatness, and in their gradual developmeut from 
viUage to town and their final expansion into cities have 
been hampered by the original lines of roadways, the 
gradual addition of streets and suburbs, and the loca- 
tion of more or less important buildings, each roadway, 
street, or suburb having l>een laid out according to in* 
dividual whim, with little or no consideration for a 
future city that would be a harmonious whole. 

Gradual growth often produced jiicturesqueness; 
never stateliness or grandeur such as would Ijefit a capi- 
tal city. The authorities of many cities, after the coun- 
tries of wliich the cit>" was the capital had grown in 
wealth and power, have attempted with more or less suc- 
cess to remedy this want of a harmonious and effective 
original plan, 

Paris has undergone many of such changes, the lat4?r 
ones under Louis XIV., Napoleon I,, Louis Philipi)e, 
and Napoleon II L The last-named Emperor at enor- 
mous expense opened new avenues and boulevards 
directly through the city, so as to command the view 
of focal points, and beautified the city with parks and 
works of art. 

t 
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Although the effects accomplished in Paris, when 
viewed in connection with beautiful buildings, majestic 
arches, graceful columns, artistic statuary, and pleasing 
gardens, have been greater than similar accomplish- 
ments in other cities of the world, Paris is not what if 
would be if the great architects of building and land- 
scape had been unhampered by existing conditions. 

St. Petersburg was selected as the seat of the Russian 
Government in 1703, and was located on a site where 
no other city existed. Apparently little attention was 
given to its development on broad lines. It grew as 
other cities have grown, without thought of the gran- 
deur of effect that might have been attained by a well- 
studied, original and comprehensive plan. 

London, after the great fire in Sei)tember, 1666, had 
an opportunity to make a complete rectification of the 
unliappy results unavoidable in the plan of a city de- 
veloped by gradual growth. There was a detennined 
effort made to take advantage of this opportunit5^ Sir 
Christopher Wren made a verj^ clever and comprehen- 
sive plan, the first plan that I have been able to discover 
of a city with streets radiating from focal points. 

The sites of prominent buildings, monuments, and 
columns wefe arranged so as to give pleasing objects of 
sight at the end of many vistas as well as open spaces 
which afforded opportunit>' for a closer view. Unfor- 
tunately the i)lan of Sir Christopher Wren was never 
executed. The difficulty of adjusting conflicting claims 
proved insurmountable. 

The causes which influenced our forefathers to lay out 
a city on a grand and comprehensive scale are interest- 
ing topics for investigation. The data and precedent 
from which they evolved the noble plan presented in the 
map of the city of Washington are fascinating subjects 
for studv. 
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I>ariiig the first fifty years of the city's history this 
greatDess of scale and the *' magnificent distances" were 
a constant cause of ridicule with the thoughtless, and 
sneers from our country and Eurojie at the magnificent 
pretensions of the original j^lan, were frequent on the 
part of persons who could not ai)i)reciate the future of 
the United States. The grandeur of scale, as well as the 
cliaracter of the scheme which was approved, clearly 
indicated the confidence of the projectors in the future 
of our country. It was evidently their judgment that 
the best plan on a generous scale would not be too good 
or too large for the future capital of the United States. 

General Washington, as a surs'^eyor, a man of rare 
judgment, broad common sense, and great business 
cai>acity, was well fitted to conduct the scheme, and he 
selected the most skilled members of the profession of 
architecture and landscape who could be obtained to 
assist in the making of the city. He cautioned his assist- 
ants against vagaries in design and insisted upon fol- 
lowing rules and principles as laid down by the older 
masters in their profession. 

Washington was fortunate in securing Peter Charles 
L 'Enfant, with whose skill he was well ^quainted, to 
design the map for the new city. Wdsliington and 
L'Enfant together made a careful i)ersonal study of the 
ground and located the site for the i)rinciple edifices and 
the focal point.s. The first or tentative draft was made 
and submitted to Washington, and after modifications 
the final map was drawn as we have it to-day. AVhat 
influenced them in the general arrangement of avenues 
radiating from focal i)oints of interest? Why was the 
Mall planned as an approach to the Capitol and the 
contemplated Washington monument, with a broad and 
extended vista on their axis? 

L 'Enfant did not attempt to draw up the scheme with- 
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out carefully studying what had been accomplished in 
other parts of the world. 

What were the sources from which L 'Enfant drew 
his inspiration in designing the plant To what influence 
did Washington turn when making his criticism and 
modifications! 

We know that L 'Enfant wrote, April 4, 1791, asking 
Jefferson, Secretary- of State, to obtain maps of London, 
Paris, Venice, Madrid, Amsterdam, Naples, and 
Florence, stating that it was not his wish to copy the 
plan of these cities, but that he might have a variety of 
schemes for consideration. We know from a letter of 
Jefferson's, April 10, 1791, that Jefferson sent him from 
his personal collection maps of the following cities: 
Frankfort on the Main, Amsterdam, Strassburg, Paris, 
Orleans, Bordeaux, Lyons, Montpelier, Marseilles, 
Turin, and Milan. The probabilities are that Jefferson 
obtained for L 'Enfant the other maps for which a re- 
quest had been made. A comparison of the maps of the 
cities mentioned, as well as other cities in Europe, proves 
that they supplied him with only isolated suggestions 
for the treatment which was adopted. The maps of Lon- 
don and Paris previous to 1800, clearly illustrate this 
point. 

Paris, as we know it to-day, suggests more forcibly 
than other cities some of the marked features of Wash- 
ington, the i)oints of similarity being the Arch of 
Triumi)h and the Places of the Nation, the Bastile, 
Hugo, and the Republic, from which radiate avenues 
and boulevards. Probably the majority of i>eoi)le of the 
present day who are familiar with Paris assume that it 
was there L 'Enfant found the idea on which he enlarged 
in making his design for Washington. 

Nai>oleon I. began and Nai)oleon III. comi)leted the 
system of avenues leading to or radiating from iK)ints of 
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interest. L'Enfant's raap was engraved in 1792 when 
the first Napoleon was an unknown man. The Paris of 
1791 had nothing in the arranp^emeiit of streets which, 
judging from L*Enfaut's design, could havt* ajipealed 
to him. The nmnerons small squares and the ]jarked 
way of the Chami>e Elysees may have suggested and 
probahty did nuggest the many small jmrks as well as 
the treatment of the Midi, wliirh he adoj>te<l in his plan. 

The first questions which would have presented them- 
selves to L 'Enfant in undertaking the solution of the 
problem would naturally have Ijeen the possible number 
of residents who might dwell in his eit>^ of the future 
and the size of a city to aeoommodate them, London in 
tliat day had approximately 800,000 inhabitants, and 
Paris at the same date had approximately GOO.OOO 
people. The areas wliieh these cities oeeutiied have 
been a site for village, town, or eity for nearly two thou- 
sand years. They represented the pajiital cities of the 
tw<j most |iowerful countries of the world in L 'Enfant 's 
time. With these data before him he fixed the area of 
the new city at about IG t^quare miles, which would 
at*commodate, on the basis of the po(>ulatiou of Paris, 
80(),(KK) people. 

The boldness and foresight of these city makers is to 
be wondered at when we remember that at this period 
the ]>oimlation of the United States was about 4,ijO0/M10. 

The next item for solution was the location of the 
principal buildings and conmiemorative monuments, 
with a view to place them so as to enhance their effect 
and at the same time so that they would become the 
crowning features of the surrounding landscape. 

The map of Paris, as well as liis personal knowledge, 
furnished L 'Enfant suggestions for the location of 
palatial buildings, statuaiy, and monuments; but with 
the exception of the Cliamps Elysfes few, if any, sug 
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gestions were found as to location of such objects of in- 
terest so that they could be seen, enjoyed, and so that 
they would produce the happiest effect in connection 
with their surroundings. The ^lall, as the grand garden 
approach to the Capitol, would naturally have suggested 
itself from a study of the Chami)s Elysees and of the 
more beautiful garden approach to Versailles. 

How far should water effects be introduced as a fea- 
ture in the new i)lan T L 'Enfant in his request for plans 
of Amsterdam and Venice evidently had water effects in 
view, and carr\"ing out this idea he suggests on his map 
a treatment of whan^es, arranged for open views to the 
broad Potomac, and introduced a canal, with water 
basins and fountains, whicli would have added wonder- 
fully to the beauty of the city if they had been carried 
out. A part of the water scheme was executed in the 
fonn of a canal, but this was turned into an open sewer 
and eventually arched and (»overed. 

The most unique and distinctive feaiure of Washing^ 
ton, its numerous fond pftints of interest and beauty 
from nltielt radiate the prineipal streets and avenues 
was not suffgrsted by any city of Europe, Three streets 
converging toward a building or a square being the 
nearest approximation to the idea shown upon the map 
of any European city of that date. 

As I have mentioned before, after the great fire in 
London in KKU), Sir Christopher AVren made a design 
for the rearrangement of the streets, and for grouping 
the various important buildings in London. This un- 
executed plan of AVren's was apparently the first to sug- 
gest the radiation of stret^ts from focal paints of 
interest, and in it he had several such centers. En- 
gravings of this map were published in various his- 
tories of London in L 'Enfant 's day. When Jefferson 
asked for maps of London there can be little doubt that 
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green around which imposing colonial buildings were 
grouped and toward which the principal streets con- 
verged. Washington was familiar with these two cities 
and undoubtedly appreciated the pleasing effect of their 
plans. 

He was thus ready to appreciate and indorse a sug- 
gestion of similar treatment, multiplied by numerous 
additional focal points, with vistas from one to the other, 
with the principal buildings located at the most promi- 
nent intersections, with a mall around which was to have 
been grouped many of the principal edifices. 

Although I have endeavored to call attention to the 
data to which I/Enfant could and did have access and 
the surroundings which may have had their influence in 
the formulation of a plan for the city of Washington, 
I do not mean in any way to detract from his fame. All 
great artistic achievements liave been a system of evo- 
lution and growth, usually a growth of long periods of 
time. It is truly remarkable, and i)roved L 'Enfant a 
man of genius, that he evolved in a short i)eriod, and 
from the meager suggestions which he must have pos- 
sessed, such an excellent and artistic scheme for a new 
and a great city. 

The design indicated a comprehensive study of 
the streets, so arranged as to make effective distant 
vistas of the buildings, columns, fountains, and arches 
which were projmsed, as well as to give the most direct 
access for business or pleasure; i)arks so located as to 
enhance the buildings and other art structures and give 
an opportunity for pleasing views upon near approach; 
the grouping of buildings along the ^lall so as to pro- 
duce hannonious and artistic effects as well as the best 
8er\'ice for utilitarian puri)oses. I beg leave to quote 
from my **Histor>' of the United States Capitol": (Sen- 
ate Doc. No. 60, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session.) 
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this design was among the number sent to Jefferson and 
by him given to L 'Enfant 

When Louis XR^. made Versailles one of his principal 
residences, Le Xotre, who was the director of buildings 
and gardens for the grand monarch, laid out the garden 
of Versailles, one of the most pleasing, impressive, as 
well as magnificent pieces of formal landscape in exist- 
ence at the present day. This was designed about 1662 
and completed in 1669. In this garden we have a highly 
developed plan showing points of interest and beauty 
from which radiate avenues and walks. We can not 
question but that L 'Enfant was familiar with this pieoe 
of landscape architecture, and it, together with the sug- 
gestion of Wren, we may reasonably assume, induced 
L 'Enfant to try the same idea in the building of a city, 
instead of a garden, with radiating avenues; and also 
influenced him in the principal and most imposing fea- 
ture of the MalL 

Although Washington had never been across the 
ocean, he was undoubtedly the man to study the maps of 
existing cities, from which, as has been already shown^ 
that he could have found but little to influence him as 
suggestions for the final plan of Washington City. 
Washington was familiar with the cities in this country, 
and strange as it may seem there are suggestions in two 
of the small cities of the United States which may have 
influenced him in approving and modifying the scheme 
submitted by L 'Enfant. 

Annapolis has two focal rx>ints from which several 
streets radiate. It is stated in the older ac<^unts of 
AnnafKilis that the plan was c-o]»ied from Sir Chris- 
topher Wren 's plan of London. This is ] »robably a fact, 
taking a small section of London as a basis. It is most 
proViable that Washington was familiar with the fact, 

Williamsburg, Va., had a mall, a dignified tract of 
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buildings. They were asked for their individual ideas. 
It was a surprising fact that they all accepted the funda- 
mental scheme of L 'Enfant as the best, and only en- 
larged upon or suggested variations in detail,* 

Last June the Senate District Committee appointed a 
oommissionj consisting of D. H. Burnhamj C. F. McKim, 
Augustus St GaudenSj and Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Jr*, among the most prominent men in their professions 
in the country, all of whom have proved by their work 
a capacity equal to the best in the world to-day- After 
a thorough study of the subject for six months we hear 
that they think a return to the plan of L- Enfant in the 
treatment of the Mall and the future location of Gov- 
ernment buildings is the proper thing. The changes 
made in the water line and by sale of Government prop- 
erty and the erection of inartistic structures located at 
haphazard will require many modifications and skilled 
handling, but we may only expec^t a successful outcome 
from the comniission. Let us hope that Congress will 
see fit to a]>prove their suggestions and return to the 
fundamental scheme as laid down by Washington and 

L ^Enfant. When executed there will be no citv in the 

* 

world to evjual Washington in its beauty and artistic 
results. 

* Papers Relating to the Improvement of the City of Washington. 
Read befurw the Anjerifan Itiiititute of Areliitects December, 11*00. Com- 
pilotl by Gletoii IJiQwn, E^ecrt'tury Atiieriean Institute of Architects. 
Goveniiiient Frintiag Offiue, 1901. 



THE MAKING OF A PLAN FOR THE CITY 
OF WASHINGTON. 

By CHARLES MOORE. 
(Heftd before the Society January G, 1902.) 

Albert Gallatm* writing from Washington in 1801, 
expressed the optiuiistie opinion that the portion of the 
Federal City near tht* President's house might, in a 
short time^ form a town e<iual in size and popolation to 
Lancaster or Annapolis^ a prediction based mainly on 
the proximity of the locality in question to the well- 
established tobacco port of Georgetown, Mr, Thomas 
Twining, an English traveler who visited the site of the 
<!apital city in 1795, thought tliat Georgetjown must share 
the advantages of Washington, but be indei^endeut of its 
failure* If Twining and Gallatin could revisit the na- 
tional capital and stand on one of the antiquated bridges 
that span Hock Creek, they would look down into the 
deep ravine and see nearly the i^ame conditionH that met 
their gaze when first their eyes beheld that thread of 
water twisting between steep banks overgrown with 
trees. Officially the name of Georgetown is obsolete; but 
not until tliat poition of the Rock Creek Valley which 
lies between the ancient town and the modern city shall 
have been develojied into a parkway will the tine of de- 
marcation be obliterated and Georgetown l>ecome in fact, 
as it is now in theory, a part of Washington. 

Certain Georgetown families still keej) alive traditions 
of the days before the seat of government was removed 
to the banks of the Potomac; and upon pro|Mr introduc- 
tion one may be peraiitted to gaze on priceless miniatures 

11 
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of the piquant Martha Custis, together with many of the 
household belongings of the Father of his Country, relics 
cherished by persons who have the right to refer to those 
illustrious personages by the titles of intimate relation- 
ship. These families have ever held aloof from transi- 
tory Washington society as quite beneath consideration 
on the part of those whose title-deeds run back in direct 
line to royal grants. On the other hand, in Washington 
itself, of late years, several social circles have develoi)ed 
quite independently of Presidents, cabinet ministers, 
and senators. With a few notable exceptions, the great 
houses of Washington are occupied by those who have 
no direct connection with the government ; and high offi- 
cials are welcome guests at these houses, not so much 
because of their i)osition as because they also are in pur- 
suit of social pleasures. 

Then, too, Washington has a winter population num- 
bering thousands of persons drawn thither from all 
parts of the countrj' by the comparative mildness of the 
climate, and the fact that it is the only city in the coun- 
try where a man may liave an interest in what is going 
on without being himself actively engaged in any pur- 
suit. The debates in Congress, cjuestions of foreign and 
domestic policy and the like, furnish subjects for con- 
versation at the round of official receptions which occupy 
the first four afternoons of each week, and which any re- 
spectable i)erson is privileged to attend; so that the so- 
journer at the capital is sure to make acquaintances at 
the homes of the rei)resentatives of his State, and 
si)eedily one's social circle may be enlarged as inclina- 
tion and length of purse may dictate. Also, there are 
the retired army and navy officers who regard Washing- 
ton as the home of their declining years; and the scien- 
tific people, a greater body numerically than is to l^e 
found in any other city, at least in this country; and the 
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UiouBaiids whom public business or pleasure calls to the 
capital for a few days or weeks at a time* So that 
Washington has become the representative AmerieaE 
city ; and any improvements which Congress may under- 
take in the District of Columbia will be made not alone 
for the benefit of the comparatively few }>ennauent resi- 
dents, but for tJie much greater number of American citi- 
zens who have a just pride in seeing that the eai>ital of 
the United States is made worthy of the advancing 
j>ower and taste of the people. 

Primarily, however, the District of Columbia was 
created for the seat of government of the United StateSp 
The city of Washington, its public buildings, its parks 
and driveways, its great library, even its municipal gov- 
erament^ all are maintained to serve the purposes of the 
national legislature and of those portions of the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the government which must 
be located at the capital. 

Of late a theory has l>een put forth that the federal 
goveniment simply finds a local habitation in the city of 
Washington, District of (.■olumbia, and that there is a 
reciprocal relation between the government on the one 
hand and the municiimlity on the other. This view has 
supjx)rt neither in the Constitution nor in history- In- 
deed, the cai>ital was removed from New York and Phila- 
delphia for the veiy purpose of giving to Congress ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over any territory which might be 
selected as the seat of government; and neither Wash- 
ington nor Jeffei-son, L 'Enfant nor Ellicott, ever had 
even a suspicion that they w^ere not planning a city 
which in all its features should be the expression of the 
stability-, the dignity, the taste, and the wealth of the 
government of the i)eo]>le of the United States. So that 
while the District of Columbia may offer attractions to 
private citizens, or opportunities to business and pro- 
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fessional men, the District is, first of all, the abiding- 
place of the highest representatives of the people, and 
its development should be prosecuted in accordance with 
this fact. 

The work of improvement is by no means a new enter- 
prise. For years Congress has been laying the founda- 
tions. Those very necessary measures of civic house- 
keeping, a i)erfect sewer system and an adequate sup- 
ply of pure water, are rapidly nearing completion ; and 
lands have been either purchased or reclaimed for all 
the larger parks, so that what now remains to be done 
is to develop areas already possessed, and to make suit- 
able connections among them. The city that L 'Enfant 
planned has outgrown its boundaries, and now the task 
is to extend to the entire District of Columbia as com- 
prehensive and as well-considered treatment as he gave 
to the forests and plains with which he was called to 
deal. 

Leading from the Lincoln memorial site, at the 
western end of the ^lonument grounds, the improve- 
ment phms contemplate a roadway skirting the Po- 
tomac and carried on a higher level than the wharves, 
80 that one may look down on the busy and inter- 
esting scene of connnercial activity. On reaching 
Rock Creek, the driveway turns up the valley and 
skirts the stream, while the street-cars and the 
general traffic continue to be carried on bridges span- 
ning the narrow ravine, and the great thoroughfares 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut avenues cross the 
valley on stone viaducts already in process of construc- 
tion. Two miles of parkway bring one to the Zoological 
Park, a well-developed tract of one hundred and seventy 
acres, where the Smithsonian Institution aims to pre- 
8er\'e 8i)ecimens of those animals which advancing civil- 
ization threatens with destruction. Adjoining the 2iOO- 
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logieal Park is the Rock Creek Park, throughout the 
length of which a single road winds along one bank of 
the stream to the boiindan' of the District. Across the 
park run a few country roads ; and on its wooded knoUa 
stand a few ancient stone houses, among them the 
Klingle )>lace, one of the owners of which, on his wed- 
ding-night, retunied to town on an errand^ and, within 
sight of the lights and hearing of the voices of the merry- 
makers, was drowned in the torrent into which a sudden 
stonn had turned the creek. Tumbling over boulders, 
darting arouud corners, sjireading itself over shallows, 
Rock Creek is a picturesque stream; and no matter how 
tliickly populated the District may become. Congress 
has provided for isolation and quiet within the long, cool 
valley- 

The region between Rock Creek and the northwestern 
line of the District has so many natural beauties that the 
Commission found difficult\^ in restraining their desires 
to acquire a very considerable portiun of it fur park 
purposes. Washington, following the rule with cities^ 
is growing most rapidly toward the northwest; and 
already the pick and shovel of the real-estate j^peculator 
are at work tearing down wooded hills to fill picturesque 
valleys, after a fashion that called forth the vehement 
protest of Cicero against those who, in his day, were 
making monotonous the surroundings of Home. 

A permanent system of highways, approved by Con- 
gress, regulates the subdivision of lands in the District, 
and the engineers have i>aid more or less attention to 
topography in their plans for this section, but for the 
most part the only possible recourse is immediately to 
acquire those ravines and heights which will afford the 
most desirable park connections, and h^ave to govern- 
ment or other public institutions and to seekers for villa 
sites the preser\^ation of a few from among the multitude 
of natural beauties- 
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Already the ample groonds of the long-established 
Georgetown University command the Potomac and the 
Virginia hiUs; and farther to the north gleam the white 
buitdingg of the Naval Observatory, standing in a circle 
encompassed by Massachusetts Avenue. The obsei'va- 
tory, one of the most satisfactory of Richard M- Hunt's 
creations, can be seen for miles across the District, 
affording a fine example to be followed in future build- 
ing. The newly established Bureau of Standards (by 
means of which the tJnited States purposes to create a 
set of standards that will make the manufacturers of 
this country independent of Germany and England) has 
acquired a fine site in the northwest section, where are 
also located the Episcopal Cathedral FoundatioUj which 
includes the Phoebe A. Hearst School for girls ; and the 
American University, for which the Methodists have 
already gathered several millions of dollars. Here, too, 
the District has placed a high-service reservoir on the 
beautiful and commanding site of Old Fort Keno, one of 
a chain of fortifications that protected Washington dur- 
ing the Ci\il Wan 

When the highway system was laid out all of these 
abandoned forts were connected by streets; and the 
Park Commission advise that the grass-grown earth- 
works be brought into the park system, because the same 
reasons that uiade them available for fortifications, now 
make them desirable for small parks. One of them, Fort 
Stevens, possesses a unique interest On July 10, 1864, 
General Jubal Early, with EwelFs corps of Lee's army^ 
suddenly apijeared at Roekville, ten miles from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the next morning marched down 
the Seventh street pike to capture the <*a]>itaL At Fort 
Stevens Early was met by the Sbcth Corps, which had 
been detached from Grant's army and sent up the Po- 
tomac for the protection of Washington. Surprised and 
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baflBed by fiudiiig a veteran body of men where he had 
reasonably hoped to encounter only department clerks 
and the remnants of mgiments left in Washington, 
Early was lumself attacked, and in the hot engage- 
ment tliat f ollowedj one of the coolest and keenest obser- 
tvers who stood on the parapet of Fort Stevens, amid 
whistling bullets and screeching shells, was Abraham 
Lincoln. When a surgeon standing by \h% President's 
Ifiide was wounded by a Minie ball, General Wright 
ordered Lincoln down. The President reluctantly 
obeyed the order; but nevertheless he would persist in 
climbing up again and again to have a look at a real 
batUe, 

Along the eastern side of Rock Creek Park extends 
Sixteenth street, running in a mathematically straight 
line from the White House to the District boundary. 
Where the street surmounts the hill, a mile and a half 
from the President's house, is a superb site for a great 
memorial arch or column, whence the beholder may 
command the entire panorama of the city, dominated 
by the graceful dome of the Capitol and the serene 
shaft of the Monument, and having for a background 
the long silver band of the river and the purple hills 
of Virginia. The beauty of the scene is marred to a 
Idegree by the restless roof of the State, War, and Navy 
f Building, and by the impertinent tower of the city post- 
office, as insistent as a spoiled child; both architectural 
warnings for future guidance. 

Near the northern boundary of the Zoological Park, 
the Piney Branch falls into Rock Creek; and not only 
is the wild valley of the tiny tributary highly pictur- 
lesque, but also in its westerly course it cuts across both 
'the great thoroughfares of Sixteenth and Fourteenth 
streets, and thus it is fitted by nature to fomi in part 
the parkway to the Soldiers* Home. Where Piney 
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Branch Valley rises to the level of the plain is a tract 
of thirty acres recently purchased as the site for a 
group of municipal hospital buildings; and by a suit- 
able arrangement these proposed structures may be 
brought into reciprocal relations with the new building 
to be erected at the Soldiers' Home, so that by widen- 
ing the connecting avenue a fine parkway may be com- 
pleted between the parks on the axis of the White 
House and those on the axis of the Capitol. 

The grounds of the Soldiers' Home, now five hun- 
dred acres in extent, are highly developed in an in- 
formal manner, with borders of forest and great central 
meadows, through which flows a small stream that 
forms ponds and miniature cascades. The white stone 
buildings on higher land at the northern end of the 
grounds command an extensive view of the city. For 
years the Soldiers' Home was the only driving-park 
in the District, as it is now the only one of any consid- 
erable extent. The original purchase was made in 
1853, with the proceeds of the indemnity that General 
Scott exacted from Mexico for the benefit of the sol- 
diers of the United States army. During the Civil 
War Lincoln often used the quarters of one of the oflS- 
cers as a refuge from the cares and worries of the 
White House, and on hot summer evenings he found 
strength in the cool of the hills and serenity in the wide 
prospect. To-day the grounds are the favorite drive 
alike of Washingtonians and of visitors, while the blue- 
coated soldier inmates of the Home willingly share with 
the black-gowned students of the neighboring Catholic 
University of America the enjo\Tnent of well-shaded 
walks and wide stretches of meadow. 

From the Soldiers' Home westward the parkway 
extends to the high wooded hill adjoining the extensive 
grounds of the Columbia Institution, a national college 
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for the liigher education of the deaf and dumb; thence 
it continues until it strikes the Anaeostia or Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac, including in its course one or 
two tree4op|ied elevations that should he acfjuired for 
breathing-spaces, in anticipation of the not distant day 
when tiie growth of f^opulation will lead to the occu- 
pation of the entire District* 

There was a time when the town of Bladensburg, at 
the head of navigation on the Anaeostia, disputed with 
Georgetown and Baltimore for preeminence as a ship- 
ping-port of tol)acco. In 1755 a portion of Brad- 
dock's army was quartered on its people, and thence 
marched to death on the banks of the Monongahela, 
There, too, was the famous dueling-ground which 
claimed Coiumodorc Decatur among its victims. And 
in Bladensburg streets was fought a disastrous battle 
of the War of 1812. after which tlie Briti^i marched 
unopposed to burn the Capitol and the President's 
house* For General Ross, who connnitted the vandal* 
ism of destroying the public buildings of a nation, a 
place in Westminster Abbey was prepared, and his 
family were pennitted to add to their titles that of 
Ross of Bladensburg- 

It is many decades since the meanest wood-scow went 
up with the tide to the wharves of Bladensburg; and of 
late years the sewage-polluted flats of the Anaeostia 
have been a mena(*e to the health of the people of 
Washington, seriously retarding the growth of a large 
portion of the District, Subjected to the miasmal 
emanations from these vast stretches of tide washed 
mud are more than two thousand insane persons con- 
fined at St, Elizabeth's, besides the prisoners in the 
jail and the worklious€% the poor in the almshouse, the 
sick in the city hos])ital, hundreds of workers in the 
great gun -shops at the na\^"*yard, and the marines in 
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barracks— a striking example of the cruelty of govern- 
mental neglect. 

The new plans contemplate dredging these flats to 
create within the area a water park with encircling 
driveways and wooded islands. Some six hundred 
acres will thus be changed into a place for boating and 
swimming in summer and skating in winter; and, as 
a result, sports now indulged in but sparingly for lack 
of opportunity will be encouraged. In recent years 
the object seems to have been to push the river away 
from the city, and to deny to the people most enjoy- 
able forms of recreation. A change in this particular 
cannot come too soon; and those who are familiar with 
the large use that Londoners make of the narrow 
Thames will appreciate how welcome to the people of 
Washington must be any line of improvement that shall 
utilize the lavish pleasure resources of the Potomac. 

A\liere the Anacostia unites with the Potomac are 
the old arsenal-grounds, long occupied as an artillery 
post, but recently set apart by the Secretary of War 
for the higher instruction of the officers of the corps 
of engineers. Within the next few" years it is pro- 
posed to rebuild the post and to add a war college, 
where the officers of the United States army shall re- 
ceive the highest possible training in all subjects per- 
taining to their profession. When this work is com- 
pleted the place will become a great military park, with 
ample parade-grounds flanked by tasteful (juarters for 
the officers, barracks for the enlisted men of the en- 
gineer cor])s, and halls of instruction, the whole sur- 
rounded by a riverside drive connected with the boule- 
vard coming from Anacostia Park. 

Directly opiK)site the arsenal-grounds a long, low 
island separates tlie Washington channel of the Poto- 
mac from the main or Georgetown channel. The en- 
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aeers have created this island out of the shoals and 
bars on the riverbottom, and have planted willowa 
along tlie water's edge. Although the work of sueking 
up river-sand to enlarge the reelaimed ai'ea is still in 
progress* all thtit is necessary' to turn the island into a 
most attractive park is a dike to keep back possible 
floods, a roadway on the raised land^ and informal 
planting of the rich alluvial lands of the central space* 
The almost immediate effect of such treatment will be 
a pleasure-ground that will rival in beauty and avail- 
» ability the famous Maigarethen Island at Budapest* 

By a recent decision of the Supreme Court the title 
to the wharf property of Washington has l>een decided 
to be in the United States as the riparian owner; and 
when the courts shall have detennined the value of the 
improvements thereon, the District will enter into poe-* 
session of the property. This will afford an oppor- 
tunitj^ to rebuild the wharves as permanent structures 
of stone, with a terraced roadway carried on masonry 
arcies to form the connecting parkway between the 
proposed war college and the Monument grounds, thus 
comiiletlng the inner circle of park connections^ and 
forming a continuous drive around the city. 

No park system for the District of Columbia would 
be complete that did not include ample driveways up 
the Potomac, not only to the District boimdary, but 
even to the Great Falls, sixteen miles above the city, 
whence comes the water-supply. A well-constructed 
roadway covers tlie conduit through which the water 
for the city flows ; and in one place, where a deep ravine 
is crossed, a stone arch with a span equal to the height 
of Bunker Hill Monument has been constructed --the 
longest single span as yet built of masonry. The river 
for miles is narrowed between high wooded banks, 
whose sky-lines are as wild as they were when Captain 
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Jolm Smith gazed upon them. To add to the pictur- 
escjueness, a half-used canal creeps along the river's 
edge, its frequent locks, with the whitewashed build- 
ings for the keepers, giving a quaint flavor to the pros- 
pect. Down the Potomac, on the Virginia side, it has 
been proposed to build a roadway to Mount Vernon, 
and in time, doubtless, this i)roject also will be carried 
out. The plans already laid out, however, will provide 
work enough to employ the attention of Congress for 
many years to come. 

The exi>ense of almost all the improvements men- 
tioned in this paper will be borne by the District of 
Columbia, and the money will be appropriated according 
to the Organic Act of 1878 providing a permanent form 
of government for the District. That is to say, one half 
of the amounts appropriated by Congress will be paid 
from the revenues of the District, which are raised by 
the taxation of the real and personal property (includ- 
ing franchises) within the District, and the other half 
will l)e paid from the Treasury of the United States, 
such division having been found to be the most equitable 
method of providing for the exi)enses of the seat of gov- 
ernment. Moreover, the projects are so arranged that 
the appro] )riat ions for them can be made from year to 
year, as the District finances may warrant and as popu- 
lation increases; and the increase in land valuations con- 
seijuent on the improvements should provide for the 
additional expense by larger revenues from taxation. 

There is no (|uestion that the moneys appropriated 
will be exi)ended honestly and efficiently, because it is 
beyond <|uestion that the government of the District of 
Columbia is conducted with entire honesty, with a verj^ 
high degree of intelligence, and without political parti- 
zanship. This result is not reached, as most writers 
on the subject have assumed, l)ecause of the denial of 
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suffrage to the citizens of the District, thus makiiig a 
paradox in a republican government. The true expla- 
nation is to be found in the fact that under the express 
provisions of the Constitution the nation's capital is 
governed by the citizens of the United States, who 
choose its aldermen and the members of its legislature 
when they elect senators and representatives ; and that 
Congress deals with the District of Columbia in an en- 
lightened spirit, and with an understanding that comes 
of familiarity with large affairs. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A WASHINGTON NEWS- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENT. 

By FRANCIS A. RICHARDSON. 
(Read before the Society February 10, 1902.) 

I came to Washington in 1865, a little before the meet- 
ing of the first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress. 
The Congressional Directory for that session contained 
the names of just twenty-six Washington correspond- 
ents, of whom I was one. I have found no authentic 
list of Washington correspondents prior to the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, but take it for granted there could 
not have been nearly so many before that period. The 
war, with its tremendous opportunities for news and 
comment at the capital of the country, must have drawn 
writers to this city, and it seems strange such a limited 
number was capable of dealing with the vast public 
questions centering here. Those were, however, the 
halcyon days for Washington correspondents. Almost 
or quite every one of them wrote for from three to half 
a dozen or more newspapers, making incomes ranging 
from ten thousand to twenty thousand dollars per 
annum. I have been told during the Civil War that 
Washington correspondents, which would be quite feas- 
ible with such a small body, constituted a kind of close 
corporation, and in association with various members of 
Congress profited by their early knowledge of legislation 
affecting the taxes, to make speculative ventures which 
brought them large gains. Something on the line I 
should suppose of the dealings indulged in in sugar 
stocks by certain distinguislied senators when the Wil- 

24 
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son-Gorman tariff was under consideration a few years 
back. Unfortunately for me, perliaps I might say, the 
war was over and the great chances in this line were 
gone when I joined the corps. For a decade or more 
after 1865 the number of Washington correspondents 
did not Increase materially, and those who were here 
C4)n tinned to retain connection with three, four or more 
different newspapers, as tlie case might be* Telegraphic 
correspondence, now so universal, was the practice in 
only a limited degree until the Civil War* The news 
nowa days won 't keep a minute. As soon as obtained 
it must instantaneously be put upon the wires. Woe to 
the correspondent of 1902 who undertakes to hold back 
a good thing* The chances are a hundred to one if he 
does, that one or several of his rivals may get hold of it 
and score the beat which he hoped to make. In the ante- 
bellum days the chances were all the other way. Com- 
petition in news was scarcely known, and he could safely 
delay his communication and trust it at his leisure and 
convenience to the mail. In those days the correspond- 
ents took little if any account of the Washington news- 
papers* These publications were mostly mere party 
organs, edited to be sure with distinguished ability, but 
paying only indifferent attention to the news. An ex- 
ception might be made in the case of the Evening Star, 
But the Star's appearance on the newspaper horizon was 
then of comparatively recent date, and it twinkled feebly 
as compared with its refulgence of to-day. The people 
of Washington and the public men depended almost en- 
tirely for news on the Baltimore pai>ers. The Philadel- 
phia papers did not come here at all, and the New York 
papers were not received before night falL The Balti- 
more Sun raaintnined three correspondents at Washing- 
ton, a larger number than was employed by any other 
newspaper, and I think to this day the Baltimore Sun 
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lias as many, if not more special correspondents here 
regularly than any other newspaper in the country. One 
reason for this, of course, is that the Sun gives an atten- 
tion to the local news of Washington which other outside 
papers do not, and it still has a large local circulation in 
the District of Columbia. It is related of Mr. Gales, one 
of the proprietors of the National Intelligencer, that, 
being met on the street one morning in 1860 by a friend 
and asked what was the news, he replied: **I don't 
know ; I have not yet read the Baltimore Sun." To-day 
no Washington newspaper proprietor would or could 
make such a remark as this, for the journals of this city 
are abreast with the foremost in any section of the land 
in every department of newspaper work and enterprise, 
and are a credit to the capital of the nation. Like news- 
pai)er8 everywhere they have responded heartily to the 
spirit and progress of the age. Really there is no more 
striking illustration of the tremendous advance of our 
glorious and beloved country than the almost incredible 
development of the newspaper field since the era of our 
domestic conflict. It covers now every feature of the 
commercial, financial, political, social, literary and 
scientific life of the times. Practically it was not until 
after reconstruction had been established and the recon- 
cilement of the sections inaugurated that the United 
States began that series of leaps and bounds which has 
made us second to no countrj' in the world in wealth, in 
power, in prestige. Side by side with every other inter- 
est have the newspapers stepped in this triumphant 
march. The Washington correspondents have played 
no unimportant part in this splendid advancement. In- 
deed it may be said that there are few dei^artments of 
new8pai>er work which weigh more than Washington 
correspondence, and the men who labor in this field con- 
stitute a not inconsiderable fraction of the flower of 
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journalism. In tlie thirty five years I was an active 
Washington correspondent, among my profesmonal 
associates have heen tliose who averaged well in intel- 
ligence, in culture, in character, in sagacity with most 
of the men in public life with whom thejr came in 
contact. 

Permit me to name only one, a man who came out of 
tlie Civil War with a record to be proud of. In his hand 
— rare! rare— the sword and pen are equally mighty. 
His incisive style^ his cutting to the marrow of every 
subject he touched, made liim famous. Respecting and 
admiring Iiis intellectual abilitj' we all love him, because 
in his every act he exemplifies the highest tyi^e of man- 
hoodj my dear friend of more than a third of a century, 
Heniy V, Boy n ton. 

I have no doubt you have heard of Washington corre- 
spondents putting into intelligible and grammatical 
English the utterances of men who considered them- 
selves shining lights in the Senate and in the House, 
Til is is literally true, I do not say that any of these 
statesmen are now in Congress, You may, if you wish^ 
guess as to that. Thirty years ago it was common custom 
for public men of the highest rank to visit the newspaper 
offices* In old Newspaper Bow as it used to exist there 
might be found any evening senators, representatives, 
cabinet ministers, now and then the viee-i)residentj for- 
eign ministers, prominent Federal officials from the 
large cities of the country, governors of states^ etc* In 
tlie [ihrase then common among Washington corre- 
spondents, every one of them had his own senator, rep- 
resentative or cabinet member who came to his office and 
told him the news. All confidences of public men were 
regarded as inviolate, and I can recall no incident of con* 
8e<|uenee where it was ever betrayed. To the contrary, 
the correspondents have faced the formal displeasure of 
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the Senate and of the House rather than give up the 
name of their informant. In 1871 two correspondents of 
the New York Tribune submitted to an imprisonment of 
days rather than divulge the name of the senator who 
had furnished them with a certain secret treaty. Had 
they acted otherwise, as one of them said while standing 
in custody at the bar of the Senate, they would have been 
deemed ignominious by their associates and suffered 
ostracism at their hands. It may be remarked in this 
connection that nine-tenths of what is regarded as confi- 
dential information pertaining to the proceedings of the 
Senate and of the House is, and always has been, com- 
municated to the correspondents by members of Con- 
gress themselves, and not by their clerks or other em- 
ployees. It is the not ingenuous custom for Congressmen, 
when their colleagues make too much commotion over 
these matters, to put all the blame upon the poor clerks. 
Some ten years ago my warm personal friend, James 
Rankin Young, who now worthily fills a seat in the 
House of Representatives from one of the Philadelphia 
districts, was dispossessed of his position as executive 
clerk of the Senate on the charge of giving out proceed- 
ings of the executive session. While this injustice was 
being perpetrated the senators who had communicated 
the information complained of sat silent in their seats. 

I don't know how many, but quite a respectable num- 
ber of Washington correspondents have left here to 
enter, if not upon a more ennobled career, upon one 
promising more favorable prospects for the accumula- 
tion of money, that besetting and paramount ambition 
of the American mind. They have become interested in 
great railroad or other industrial enter]>rises. I think 
some of them have had the hap]>y luck to get into trusts. 
Others have become i)roi)rietors of leading newspapers. 
But wherever they have gone the experience, the infor- 
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mat ion, the aeqiiaintaiice tb^y have acq ui red here have 
been of vahie to them. A Waehiugt^jn correspondent of 
any length of sen ice is not apt to go into any part of the 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, where he will not 
meet men of prominence personally known to him. 
Attending national conventions, he is brought in contact 
with scores of men from every state in the Union^ and 
in Congress it is tlie same thing, particularly in the 
Housej where constantly so many new members are 
coming in. Then men of affairs and repute are always 
here looking after legislation, or for recreation and 
diversion, and among the first men they wish to meet 
are representatives of the press. I feel I am making a 
modest computation in saying the men of note, in pri- 
vate and public life, whose homes dot the face of the 
land from ocean to ocean, whom I have met from time 
to time, number at least five thousand. Naturally many 
of these, like all good men, have gone to Heaven^ but 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, or Wash- 
ington to Key West and New Orleans, I go nowhere that 
I do not meet some one to whom I can say '* How-do!'* 
and hear the reply, **I am glad to see you." 

There have been striking instances of men of brilliant 
reputation in amis, in polities and what may jmrely be 
stjied literature, proving signal failures as Washington 
correspondents. I have in memory several, one of Tvliom 
was a general in the United States army, and two of 
whom were United States senators. They had ability 
enough, to be sure; they were finished writers, but they 
lacked those indis|>ensable attributes which go to make 
up the successful newspaper man. **Poeta nascitur non 
fit,'' true when first uttered so many centuries ago, is as 
true today. So with the ])racticed, the aceompUshed, 
the capable journalist, whether Washington correspond* 
ent or not. He must be bom, he cannot be made. With- 
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out question the qualities necessarj^ to constitute the suc- 
cessful manager or writer for the daily press may be 
enhanced and perfected by application and experience, 
but the foundation must be there. One evidence of this 
is in the millions thrown away for themselves or their 
friends by men, who, simply because they could write, 
imagined they could run a newsi)aper. More money has 
been spent in the vain attempt to build up newspapers 
in this countrj^ than most probably in any other branch 
of industry. In the way of business there can be noth- 
ing more lovely and beautiful than a great and pros- 
perous newspaper, nor can there be anything more brain- 
racking and soul-harrowing than one which does not 
pay. 

As I have remarked when I began Washington corre- 
spondence there were twenty-six of us. When I retired 
on June first last there were in the Congressional direc- 
tory the names of nearly two hundred. This list em- 
braces only those who are known as regular telegraphic 
correspondents. It does not include the multitude of 
space writers and letter writers, numbering perhai)S as 
many more. What an army, and how it shows the 
prodigious growth in Washington correspondence. 
There are exceptions, but as a rule, the correspondents 
of this day are c(mnected with only one paper. Never- 
theless, they are compelled to work as hard as the men of 
thirty and forty years ago. The fierce and terrible com- 
l>etition now existing l>etween the newspapers takes 
Washington ver>' much into its scoj^e, and the corre- 
spondent never knows, morning or evening, when his 
work is done. He is expecte<l to accomplish all sorts of 
imiK)ssible things l)y men who sit comfortably at desks 
in the home offices and have not the faintest conception of 
the difficulties which he encounters. Xo longer do sena- 
tors, representatives and cabinet members come to the 
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newspaper offices. The correspondent must go after 
them. When he finds them he not infrequently dis- 
covers, as he anticipated, that the home-office man can't 
get the moon. It would not do for rae to give away 
newspaper secrets, but if you could hear the character 
of some of the questions for which tliese houie-office 
men expect the correspondents to obtain answers, you 
would be absolutely incredulous. Washington corre- 
spondence includes now an illimitable variety of topics. 
Tlie space regularly allotted to it is ten times as much 
as it was thirty or even twenty years ago* The asso- 
ciates I have so lately and so regretfully parted business 
company with, si>eaking daily to an audience of scores 
of millions, exert an influence and effect not to be esti- 
mated. Journalists coming here from the capitals of 
Europe are stunned and amazed to leara of the immense 
number of correspondents which the papers of the 
United States maintain in this capital* Wliere we have 
fifties they hav^e scarcely tens. I think their average of 
compensation is considerably lower than ours, except 
in the case of the principal cnrresi>ondent8 which the 
great newspa|>ers keep at their own and other capitals. 
These men are well paid, receiving not only handsome 
salaries but a liberal allowance for entertaining, which 
they do in style. At London, at Paris, at Berlin and at 
Vienna it is as it used to be in Washington, Officials 
high in the executive and legislative departments of the 
government pay personal visits to the offices or homes 
of the corres]>ondents for the purpose of discussing gov- 
ernment atTairs with them. In St. Petersburg there is 
no legislature, but cabinet ministers and foreign ambas- 
sadors talk with much freedom to the correspondents. 

Interviewing originated with a Washington corre- 
spondent, the late Mr, J. B. MeCullagh, who at the time 
of his death was the editor-in-chief and one of the pro- 
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prietors of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. I well remem- 
ber the sensation created when President Andrew John- 
son, early in the period of his stem and bitter contest 
with Congress, talked in the first person through Mr. 
McCullagh in the newspapers. It is true claims have 
been made for others as being entitled to credit for the 
authorship of interviewing, but Mr. McCullagh un- 
questionably antedated them all. The example set by 
the President of the United States excited not only sen- 
sation but strong criticism. It was not long, however, 
before his example was rapidly and widely followed, 
and inter\4ewing became what it is to-day, one of the 
leading features of journalism in this country. It pre- 
vails only to a limited degree in Euroi)e, but this may be 
largely accounted for from the fact that men over there, 
especially in England, generally prefer to tell what they 
know on the floor of legislative bodies, in the lecture 
halls or on the stump. General Grant, who succeeded 
Andrew Johnson, was not averse to the interview. My 
friend, Mr. De B. Kandolph Keim, then one of the most 
prominent of Washington correspondents, was thought 
highly of by Grant, and could always get him to talk. 
Keim had no trouble in finding a market for these inter- 
views, and it makes my mouth water to think of the 
ducats he raked in in consequence. After Grant no Pres- 
ident up to the present time has been nm(»h enamored 
of the interviewing process, and presidential utterances 
for the newspai>ers have l>een few and far between. As 
Mr. McCullagh was the author of inter\'iewing, so the 
late Benjamin F. Butler was the author of interviewing 
one's self. He was never willing for a newspaper man 
to take down what he said. AVhen applied to, if agree- 
able, he would say: '*I will send you something pre- 
pared just as I wish it.'' AVe may not all of us be ex- 
travagant admirers of some of General Butler's pecu- 
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liarities, but we all know he was among the most brih 
liant and clever men who have ever shone in American 
politics, and incaimble of any expression devoid of spice 
and meat* Therefore, the interviewer was delighted 
tljat he preferred to write out his own opinions. Yon 
will not be sur])rised that a great many membere of Con- 
gress and a great many others speedily **got on'' to 
Oeneral Butler's idea. Many of them don't wait for 
the asking, but send in lengthy self-prepared opinions, 
which it sometimes happens have much more eonse- 
qnenee in their own eyes than in those of others. If Gen- 
eral Butler were living to-day and in full possession of 
his faculties, he could make vastly more money than he 
ever received as a member of Congress by selling his 
opinions to the aewspapers. Practically all the men of 
his standard of intellect who are or who have been in 
public life are doing this now. An ex-Speaker of the 
House of Eepresentatives, who was called a tyrant, and 
whose tongue is perhaps as biting as was that of Gen- 
eral- Butler, is said to be averaging a hundred dollars 
a week, by sunply interviewing himself for one or two 
newspapers. He remarked not long ago it would have 
been big money in his pocket if he had known more when 
he first came to Washington. ^ * Then, ' ' he said, * * I used 
to talk to ever}^ newspaper man who came after me.*' 
After awhile he found his views had a financial value, 
and theUj as he put it, ** instead of letting the newspaper 
correspondents make the money, I make it myself. ' ' 

Of recent years there has been a notable change as to 
what was formerly one of the leading divisions of news 
from Washington. I mean the debates of Congress, 
Although what is stj^led the regular report of the pro- 
ceedings of the two houses has always l>eeu looked after 
by the Associated Press, the ** specials'* were almost as 
constant in their attendance in the press galleries as the 
3 
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Associated Press reporters. They supplemented the 
Associated Press reports with picturesque delineations 
of scene, manner and circumstance, and with comment, 
favorable or adverse, according to their own bias, or that 
of the journals they represented. The newspapers in all 
the large cities had descriptions of this character daily. 
Gradually this has gone out of vogue, until, unless on 
very exceptional occasions, the special correspondents 
pay but little attention to the debates, and the press 
galleries as a rule are comparatively bare of occupants. 
The Associated Press still keeps up its formal reports, 
but it is a perfunctory performance, and the reports 
when received by the newspapers are thrown into the 
waste basket or emasculated so as to make them un- 
recognizable. It is somewhat diflScult to explain this. 
Perhaps the newspapers have discovered the public has 
no longer the time nor the inclination to bother with 
what their national legislators are saying, but wishes 
to know only what they actually do in their official 
capacitj'. Again, Washington has become so fruitful in 
gossip and scandal, and intrigue, political and otherwise, 
that in contrast the ordinary debates can but prove ex- 
ceeding dry reading. The gentlemen who declaim at the 
different ends of the Capitol are much aggrieved over 
this. I do not see how they can remedy it. The eminent 
senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar, early in this 
session poured forth a tearful lament, and sympathetic 
groans came from all sides of the Senate chamber. He 
thought the way to get the debates before the people 
would be in a largely increased dissemination of the 
Congress'xonal Record. Another senator a few days 
since brought in a motion looking to this end. That may 
be the best solution of the difficulty, yet although they 
may send the Record to the people they cannot make 
them read it, and I do not believe they will pay for it. 
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Per Imps the greatest opportunity for fine writing 
from Washington is afforded upon inauguration occa- 
sions. What is called the descriptive part of an inaugu- 
ration did not figure nnicb in the old time, probably a 
colutnii or two only. Now tlie descriptive [mrt mucb 
excels in space all tJie routine of the ceremony, including 
the inaugural address. The newspapers make their pre- 
parations days and weeks in advance. The Washington 
Bureaus are reinforced by large details from the home 
offices. The chief of the Bureau maps out his plan of 
campaign as a militar>- commander forms his lines for 
battle. He assigns eveiy man under him to an especial 
division of the great pageant from its beginning to its 
end, so that one or the other of his details is at work 
without intermission from an early hour in the morn- 
ing of the fourth of March until past midnight Thu& 
one man is assigned to the White House, or it may 
be two or threej one to look after the President-elect and 
one after the Vice-President-elect; one, two or more 
to tlie parade^ one or more to the reviewing stand in 
front of the White House, one to the Senate chamber, 
where the President and the President-elect view the 
swearing in of the Vice-President; one to the stand in 
front of the capitol where the President delivers his 
inaugural, and one— most generally a woman — to the 
inaugural balL In addition to all this there are scouts 
who go hither and thither, and pick up whatever they 
can in the line of incidents on the streets or elsewhere. 
This, mind you, is all in addition to the **rouHne" fur* 
nished by the Associated Press and what is styled the 
''advance" matter, which can always be gotten up two 
or three days ahead for extensive ceremonials. The 
Associated Press '* routine" includes the addresses of 
the President and Vice-President, the regular proceed- 
ings in the Senate, the organization and route of the pro- 
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cession and various other details. The Associated Press, 
in fact, furnishes a complete account of the whole affair, 
and the papers can use as much or as little of it as suits 
them. The Washington city papers manage their re- 
ports in the same way. Thus you see how you can read, 
almost while it is going on, vivid and elaborate accounts 
of this memorable ceremony, occupying not columns, 
but pages. 

As said, the inaugural ball in newspaper parlance is 
**done" by a woman. Women now in journalism, as 
in everj^ other business occupation, are treading on the 
toes of the men. There is scarcely a newspaper of 
consequence which has not a woman on its local writing 
staff. I don 't know exactly how many of them are in 
the ranks of the Washington correspondents, but it is 
quite a little battalion. I easily recall the first woman 
who essayed Washington corespondence, the late Miss 
Austine Snead. She and her mother began in the late 
60 's. Would you believe it that at first some persons 
looked at her askance! She did not mind it. She 
l)rospered, and for some years before her death she 
enjoyed from her pen an income averaging $3,000 per 
annum. Miss Snead was exclusively a society re- 
porter, and most of the women who have followed her 
in Washington confine tlieniselves to that branch, al- 
though otliers have strayed into every domain of news- 
pai)er literature. 

It seems to me the most eventful and the most 
interesting i)eriod of my career as a Washington cor- 
resi)ondent was during the imi)eachmont proceedings 
against President Andn^w Johnson. I think also it 
furnished the incentive and the occasion for the finest 
and most finished corresi)ondence from this city. It 
was an era of more intense and thrilling interest than 
any which occurred even during the throes of the Civil 
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War. Far then there were often lulls of longer or 
shorter duration, when military movements were at a 
standstill and the country went on in e very-day fashion, 
Not so in tlie impeachment eixjch* The fight between 
Congress and the President had stirred the whole North 
to its very depths. In all tiiose long weeks of uncer- 
tainty as to whether Jolmson was to be expelled from 
the White House, there was not a moment when men's 
passions were not hot; not a moment when rumor and 
rancor were not in the air; not a moment when hearts 
did not tremble for the Republic, Day by day the 
people hung on the news from Washington and con- 
stantly hungered and thirsted for more. Ah, those 
were no easy hours for the correspondents. They could 
seareely steal the time to sleep or eat. Their nimble 
fingers dashing otf their dispatches kept continuous 
time with the clicking of the telegraph- Brain and 
brawn were dra^m on to the limit* for subjects were 
always crowding fast and furious. Many of the com- 
positions which ai>i»eared in the newspapers of that 
time would in their vivid and graphic portrayal have 
done no discredit to the ornate pages of Macaulay. 
Literally, President and Congress lay on their arms, and 
no story as to what the Executive or Legislature might 
or would do was too wild to receive credence* At that 
time the high iron fence still encircled the grounds on 
the western front of the Capitol, Guards were sta 
tioned at the gates and at all the entrances, east and 
west of the Capitol for fear that some desperate syro* 
pathizer with the President might do dire deeds. One 
morning a corresi>ondent with his note-book and writ- 
ing materials, tied up in a package under his arm, was 
stopiied l>y the vigilant sentries, and was not permitted 
to pass until he had undone his package and convinced 
them that it did not contain an infernal machine. It 
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was wonderful how, up to the last moment, the friends 
of the Executive and the adherents of Congress were 
both confident as to the result. Wagers figuring up an 
enormous total were laid on the issue. Among those 
actuated by the courage of their convictions, and who 
plunged in recklessly, was the late W. W. Warden, a 
Washington correspondent, and also one of the secre- 
taries of the President. He staked all he could raise, 
beg, borrow or anticipate. When, as Charles Sumner 
expressed it, Andrew Johnson escaped by the skin of 
his teeth, Mr. Warden gathered in a sum reaching to 
thousands and thousands. 

The late Mr. U. H. Painter, then correspondent of 
the New York Surty plunged recklessly on the other 
side. Warden got a deal of his money, and he was a 
very lame duck for a long time after. Mr. Painter was 
exceedingly close to Senator Wade of Ohio, President 
yro tern, of the Senate, and it was generally understood 
among the correspondents if Wade went into the White 
House, Painter would be the power behind the throne. 
It is part of the political history of that day that the 
personal feelings of several Republican senators pre- 
vented the conviction of the President. It was not 
that they hated Andrew Johnson less, but they were 
more opposed to Ben Wade getting in the White House. 

But through the whole period of reconstruction and 
for years subsequently political and journalistic circles 
in Washington were seething with excitement. Imme- 
diately after the close of the Civil War the Senate as- 
sumed that lead in the policy and the legislation of the 
nation which has finally grown into absolute control; 
for the House on all imi>ortant questions does little 
more than follow the whim and humor of the Senate. 
Negro suffrage was engrafted on the Constitution by 
the determination of the Senate, for the House had 
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never treated the proposition seriously until the Senate 
made it an ultimatum, and it was carried only by a bare 
majority of one in the Senate Republican caucus. It 
seems strange that only a very few years afterwards 
Charles Sumner, who was one of the fathers of negro 
suffrage, should be in close political alliance with 
Northern and Southern Democrats against the presi- 
dential candidate of the Republican party. An evi- 
dence of what incongruous bedfellows politics some- 
times makes was in the fact that in 1872 Mr* Sumner, 
Senator Trumbull of Illinois, who drafted the Recon- 
struction acts and other Republican senators, who had 
been foremost in the advocacy of the harshest and most 
severe measures against the South, were acting with 
that section in support of the Democratic candidate. 

In 1874 when the Democrats carried the Congres- 
sional election so unexpectedly and secured an enor- 
mous majority in the new House of Representatives, 
the Republican senators got their heads together, and 
in the succeeding short session of the expiring Con- 
gress fought the war all over again. The debates of 
that winter were able and sensational in the extreme. 
For weeks together it was all politics. The Democratic 
nunority had incrt^ased very considerably from the time 
when I first knew it as composed of only seven men, 
including two not ele<?ted as members of that party, 
Eeverdy Johnson of Maryland, and Garrett Davis of 
Kentucky. On that side were speakers of force and 
courage fully competent to eoi>e with any of tlie ma- 
jority. The Democratic leader was Judge Thurman 
of Ohio. I never knew a public man quicker at thrust 
and parry than he. He wielded tlie battle ax of logic, 
the polished blade of rhetoric and the keen dagger of 
irony and invective with wonderful skill and effects Mr, 
Thurman and Mr, Edmunds of Vermont, from their 
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opposing sides, were in incessant conflict. The gal- 
leries listening to their terrific denunciation of each 
other, would fancy they must be deadly enemies; but 
the galleries did not know that a few minutes after 
they would be down in their committee rooms exchang- 
ing pleasantries over a little black bottle. 

The Congress which sat during the last two years of 
General Grant's presidency was the arena of unremit- 
ting and uninterrupted political warfare from begin- 
ning to end. The stakes were the White House. The 
Republicans had the Senate and the Democrats the 
House. It had been a very long time since the Demo- 
crats held control of either branch of Congress. They 
had an overwhelming preponderance in their branch. 
They endeavored to uproot every scandal and intrigue 
connected with the Republican administration of the 
government since 1861. The Senate Republicans, on 
the other hand, applied themselves to stirring to the 
bottom sectional feeling and painting the horrors and 
destruction which would come upon the country should 
the Democrats return to power. All these scenes and 
incidents are comparatively fresh, and it would be 
superfluous to go into them in detail. Still it quickens 
one's pulses even at this day to recall how in that mem- 
orable winter of 1876-77 the country was in doubt for 
so many long weeks as to who would be the President 
after March 4, or whether we would have one at all. 
Had the House Democrats of that day been as good 
politicians as the Senate Republicans there would have 
been no imcertainty, no apprehension over the result, 
and the Electoral Commission would never have been 
known. Twice the House Democrats took action, which 
if in either case omitted would have made certain the 
declaration of Mr. Tilden's election. The House ab- 
rogated the joint rule of the two houses for counting 
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the electoral vote, and it passed tlie joint resolution to 
admit the state ot Colorado into the Union, It is trne 
this action, in both cases, was taken prior to tlie presi- 
dential election. But in the first instance, there was 
no occasion to be in a hnrry. The rule could as easily 
have been annulled after the elet^tion and beforp the 
count* In the ease of Colorado its three votes were 
necessary to give Hayes the majority of one which was 
counted for him. Without them Tilden would have 
had a clear majority of two exclusive of the states in 
dispute. The House Democrats took the chance of 
Colorado going for their ticket, but it was a desperate 
risk, and it was poor politics to take it. 

In March, 1881, on the accession of Garfield to the 
presidency, the special session of the Senate was in- 
vested with extraordinary imj>ortance. Upon the atti- 
tude of General Mahone of Virginia depended whether 
the Republicans or the Democrats would control that 
body. With a reticence almost without precedent Ma- 
hone, except poasibly to a limited number of intimate 
friends, had not disclosed his probable purpose. \¥hen 
the vote was about to be taken on the Senate commit- 
tees, three-fourths of the senators on both sides were 
absolutely uncertain as to how he would answer. There 
is a well-grounded belief that, up to the last moment, 
he was not altogether certain himself, for he had pon- 
dered over the matter day and night for months. Of 
course, every one knows, bad Hancock been elected, 
Malione would have gone on the Democratic side, where 
he naturally belonged. He tried to play big ix>litics, 
and J as not infrequently happens, he missed. He had 
the satisfaction for a few years of enjoying a vast deal 
of notoriety, but beyond that he got ver>^ little out of 
it. After it was all over, tlie general opinion was he 
would have done much better had he stuck to his own 
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party. The whole scheme of Mahone to be a prom- 
inent actor on the national stage, and to be fhe dic- 
tator of public patronage in Virginia was beautifully 
planned. It came to grief because, as so often happens, 
the best laid plans of politicians run up against con- 
tingencies and complications never dreamed of in their 
calculations. 



WASHINGTON IN LITERATURE. 



By AINSWORTH RAND SPOFTORD. 
(Read before the Society February 10, 1902.) 

The beginnings of journalism in Washington mark 
the earliest native literary productions which have come 
down to us. Our first newspaper was the Washington 
Gazette^ begun June 11, 1796, by Benjamin More. It 
was published twice a week, had more foreign intelU- 
gence than domestic, and having few Bubscribers in the 
almost uninhabited wilderness, where the government 
buildings were then slowly struggling into existence, it 
stopped ])ublication in less than two years, in 1798, It 
had to compete with the Alexandria Gazette, founded in 
1792, as the earliest District of Columbia newspaper, 
and one that has survived unto this day. 

The first Congress in Washington met November 17, 
1800, and two weeks l>ef ore api>eared the first number of 
the National iHteUigencer^ October 31, ISOO, The paper 
was transplanted from Philadelphia by its editor and 
publisher, Samuel Harrison Smith, and its first number 
records that the vessel bearing the materials sailed for 
no less than six weeks, via Delaware River, Chesapeake 
Bay, and Potomac River, before landing in Washing- 
ton. First issued tri -weekly, the paper became a daily 
in 1813, and enjoyed a long, infiuentia), and successful 
career, until the civil war cut off nearly half its circula- 
tion. 

In 1810 the Intelligencer was sold to Joseph Gales, 
who two years later formed a partnership with William 
W. Seaton. 

43 
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Mrs. Seaton, the sister of Joseph Gales, Jr., Mr. 
Seaton's partner, was the daughter of Joseph Gales^ 
senior, a journalist at SheflSeld, England. That gentle- 
man published the SheflSeld Register, a liberal journal, 
which became obnoxious to the government of George, 
the Third, for printing the free political pamphlets of 
Thomas Paine. This was in the dark days of 1794, 
when the trials of Gerald, Home Tooke, Thelwall and 
Hardy for high treason occurred, and when Sheares and 
Robert Emmet were executed. Becoming an exile for 
opinion's sake, the senior Gales emigrated with his 
young family to America, settling at the capital of North 
Carolina, where he founded the Raleigh Register. His 
daughter, Sarah Gales, was liberally educated in Latin, 
French and Spanish, widely read in English literature, 
and learned stenograi)liy, a rare accomplishment for a 
woman in that day. She frequently wrote for the press. 
She was married in 1809 to William W. Seaton, a young 
Virginian, then twenty-four years of age, who had be- 
come a successful journalist at eighteen, in Richmond. 
Removing to Washington in 1812, Seaton joined his 
brother-in-law, Gales, in conducting the National Intelli- 
gencer. They began by acting as their own reporters in 
the Senate and House of Rejjresentatives, and were 
honored with seats by the side of the Vice President and 
the Speaker— a signal i)roof of the confidence and re- 
spect which their high character and good judgment 
inspired. Both Gales and Seaton became mayors of 
Washington, and that honorable post has been four or 
five times filled by journalists. About the year 1850 
James C Welling became associate editor with Mr. 
Seaton of the Intelligencer, and continued nearly fifteen 
years. As a writer, he was both elegant and forcible, 
conservative, yet broad-minded; a careful scholar, 
studious of accuracy, despising slang and sensations, 
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and rejecting innovatioBS in spelling as inventions of 
the devil 

Peter Force, a man still held in reverent memory in 
Washington, eame here in 1^15 as a master printer. He 
was a careful historical student, and devoted many 
laborious years to his ''American Archives,- ' and to the 
publication of historical tracts, for which the scholars 
of America owe him a debt of gratitude. His invaluable 
library of books, periodicals, and manuscripts became a 
part of the Library of Congress in 1867. 

Among the early Washington papers, one of the most 
prominent, politically and in a literary sense, was the 
Ncdional Journal^ founded in 1823 by Colonel Force. It 
was a vigorous supporter of John Quincy Adamses ad- 
niinistration. Hb rivalry with the Intelligencer was 
keen, and that paper denounced the Journal as largely 
edited by Mr. Adams and other official persons. That 
Mr, Adams frequently wrote for it is unquestionably 
true. 

Francis P. Blair, the elder, was a notable figure for 
nearly fifty years In this Capital. Bom in Virginia and 
acquiring reputation in Kentucky as a vigorous editorial 
writer, he removed here in 1830 to take charge of the 
Globef established as the Jackson administration organ. 
Started without a dollar of capital as a semi-weekly^ 
with the sharj) rivalry of the dailies (the Naimnal In- 
telligencer and Duff Green's Telegrwph) it became 
highly important to issue it as a daily, Mr. Blair had 
no money, but called on some friends of President Jack- 
soa, wlio subscribed and paid in advance for 600 Daily 
Globes for one year at $10, and by this aid it got the 
needful machinery and became a daily paper in 1831. 
Mr. Blair used to say, with a dry humor peculiar to him, 
that the Daily Globe, like the globe which we inhabit, 
was created out of nothing. In 1833 it secured the 
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lucrative printing of the Congressional Globe, as re- 
porter of debates, which continued, with Blair and Rives 
and successors as proprietors, for forty years, until suc- 
ceeded by the Congressional Record, published by the 
government directly at the oflSce of the Public Printer 
since 1873. 

Mr. Blair was a recognized power in politics, and 
his wide knowledge of men and talent for management 
(not always discreetly exercised) gave him even more 
prominence than his abilities as an editor. His hos- 
pitable country seat at Silver Spring, on the edge of 
the District, entertained many public men. He was 
addicted to long rides on horseback, and I often met 
him with his venerable wife, mounted like himself, when 
both were over eighty years of age, riding long distances 
on our leafy suburban roads in the fair summer weather. 
He died in 1876, aged eighty-five. 

Duff Green was a Washington journalist of much 
note sixty years since. From 1826 to 1835 he edited 
the United States Telegraph, opposing J. Q. Adams's 
administration, supporting Jackson, turning against 
that President in 1830 (by which he lost the public 
printing, valued at $50,000 a year), advocating Clay for 
President in 1832, and Calhoun in 1836, a very Ish- 
maelite in politics. Green was a forcible rather than 
an elegant writer, and easily made enemies. He owned 
a great block of houses known as **Duff Green's row,'* 
on First street, opposite the Capitol, which were swept 
away in 1887 to make room for the new Library build- 
ing. Like Francis P. Blair, he walked the streets of 
Washington, in later life, with a long staff like an alpen- 
stock, instead of a cane. It is a notable fact that three 
editors. Duff Green, F. P. Blair and Amos Kendall, all 
came here from Kentucky. 

Amos Kendall, an early Washington journalist, came 
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here with the Jackson admimstratlon in 1829, and after 
becoming Postmaster- General and retirinp: from the 
Cabinet, published in 1841-44 a bi-weekly called Ken- 
dall's Expositor, This paper, he recordSj did not yield 
an income one-half suflBcient for the support of his 
family. He became associated with Professor Morse 
in the newly invented electric telegraph, made a for- 
tune, and in 1857 founded the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, which, with its hundred acres, still 
known as ** Kendall Green," perpetuates the name of 
Kendall. He wrote an autobiography, and began a 
*'Life of Andrew Jackson," of which only six pamphlet 
numbers were published. 

Thomas Ritchie, the famous editor for forty years 
of the Richmond Enquirer, removed to Washington in 
1845, founded the Daih/ Union, and edited it until 1851. 
He died in 1854, aged seventy-six. He was a gentle- 
man of the old school, and was widely known as ** Father 
Ritchie,'' 

Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, editor of the National Era, was 
a clear and persuasive writer, and his weekly paper, 
established in Washington in 1849 in advocacy of anti- 
slavery principles, had much influence, which was many 
fold increased when *' Uncle Tom's Cabin'' appeared 
in its columns in 1851, and became a little later a world- 
famous book. Rufus Choate said of it that it "made 
a million abolitionists.'* 

Among the National Era's literary contributors were 
Whittier, Lowell, Sumner, Mrs. L. M. Child, Mrs, Stowe, 
Grace Greenwood, Mrs. South worth, Edward E, Hale, 
Alice Gary, John Pierpont, Salmon P. Chase, Wendell 
Phillips, Henry B. Stanton and Gail Hamilton. Dr. 
Bailey died in 1859 on a voyage to Europe, having con- 
ducted his paper here twelve years. 

I come now to note a woman author and editor who 
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for a quarter of a century figured in Washington. I 
mean Mrs. Anne Royall. Bom in Maryland in 1769, 
she was stolen by Indians in childhood, and lived fifteen 
years among them, which may have given a certain 
flavor of wildness to her later conduct and writings. 
She married Captain Royall, a Revolutionary soldier, 
and was left a poor widow with no means of support 
but her brains. She began by making a tour of New 
York and New England, writing a fairly interesting 
description of the towns and the people, printed in an 
anonymous book, '* Sketches of History, Life, and Man- 
ners in the United States, ' ' in 1826. Then she traveled 
over Pennsylvania, Virginia, etc., always by stage con- 
veyance, writing constantly an endless stream of gossipy 
descriptions of persons and places, and supporting her- 
self by subscriptions to her books of travel at one dollar 
a volume. So indefatigable was her industry that she 
produced eleven volumes in five years, being her own 
publisher, author and subscription agent. 

Mrs. Royall was fifty-six years of age before she be- 
came a writer. Ending her travels and her books when 
she came to anchor in Washington in 1831, she started 
that year a weekly journal called Faul Pry. It was 
a curious mixture of [K)litics, personalities, anti-church 
screeds, and slang. She styled the venerable Joseph 
Gales of the National Intelligencer, *Moe" or ** brother 
Joe;'' and when the Washington Globe called her a 
**[)etticoat editor," she retorted that **a i)etticoat patriot 
is at least e<iual to a trouserloon traitor." 

Mrs. Royall thus records her opinion of journalists : 
** Editors are the most feeling and generous class of 
men in our country, and the worst rewarded in propor- 
tion to their deserts. They toil at the oar, night and 
day, to imi)rove, instruct, and amuse mankind. If it 
were not for them the world would revert back to bar- 
barism." 
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Ajnos Kendall notes in his journal that Mrs. Roy all 
was introduced to him as one editor to another, where- 
ipon she exclaimed: **I love the editors!** He saw a 

[)k in her lap, and asked: 'Mrs, Royally is that your 
losi publication?' *Yes.' ^What is your price I* *I 
make members of Congress pay me a dollar, but I 
b11 it to other gentlemen for seventy-five cents.' 
'*I handed her the money and took the book. Thus, 
cheaply, I purchased my way into the good graces of 
Anne Royall." 

In person Mrs. Royal I was tall and angular, with a 
aot unkindly face, though rather hard-featured, with a 
lelf -asserting manner. She always wore a clean calico 
gawn, with a cord and tassel rouBd the waist, and im- 
mense balloon sleeves. She was the terror of Congress- 
men, who would often turn down side streets when Mrs, 
Royatrs fomiidable poke-bonnet loomed up on the hori- 
K>n, fearful of being solicited to buy her travels, or to 
subscribe to her paper. That she was regarded as a 
horrid creature by many is most true; but it is equally 
tnie that Anne Royall made many friends wherever she 
went J and that she was not without kindliness and even 
charity* The world's judgment of erratic persons who 
become prominent in any age is apt to be severe; but 
a more impartial judgment holds in fair balance the 
good and the evil in human character, and refuses to 
condenm too harshly the struggling and industrious 
woman, who, in a ruder age than ours, conquered ad- 
versity and ate her hard-earned bread in the sweat of 
her brow. 

It has been asserted that Anne Royall was the first 
woman journalist; but as Cornelia Walter was for years 
an editor on the Boston Evening Transcript prior to 
1834, and Mrs* J, B. Colvin published the Maryland 
Weekly Messenger in 1817, the statement is incorrect, 

4 
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Moreover, I find no less than five widows of American 
journalists who published newspapers, and some of 
whom wrote for their journals, in the century before 
the last. 

The unusual longevity of many Washington journal- 
ists is worthy of notice here. Ritchie lived to 76 years, 
Blair to 85, Force to 78, Gales to 74, Seaton to 81, Duflf 
Green to 81, Kendall to 80, and Anne Royall to 85. 

One woman journalist there was, of conspicuous 
ability, who conducted a weekly paper in Washington 
for five years. This was Kate Field, a woman of en- 
gaging personality, keen perceptions, and a trenchant 
and often picturesque style. Independent to the very 
verge of audacity, she made mistakes— a failing not 
wholly unknown to men, and even (saving this pres- 
ence) to women; but her high ambitions, broad views, 
untiring industry, fine humor, and companionable quali- 
ties left a palpable void when, in 1896, she departed 
from the world. 

Indissolubly connected with the history of the national 
capital are the many published works of national im- 
portance here produced. There is hardly any depart- 
ment of science which is unrepresented in the long roll 
of publications by the government of the United States. 
Let me name some of the subjects thus illustrated: 
Geographical exi)lorations, the ethnologj^ of the con- 
tinent, voyages round the world, astronomical discov- 
eries, measurements of heights and of distances, dis- 
eases of animals, surveys of lands, militar>' and naval 
tactics, systems of education, observ^ations of planets 
and eclipses, the ravages of insects, the bibliography of 
meteorology, geological surs^eys of vast extent and vol- 
ume, reports on American libraries, the census of the 
United States, the progress of the industrial arts, the 
development of American agriculture, the reports of 
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monetary pounnissions, digests of inteniatioiiaJ law, 
the penal codes of all nations^ labor in foreign coun- 
tries, the flsherit's of the world, the geographical dis- 
trihution of birds, our commerce and navigation, med- 
ical and surgical history of the Civil War, docnineutary 
history of the same eventful period, Atlantic and Pacific 
coast pilots, nautical almanacs for navigators, the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, the navies of the world, 
the art of gunnery, volumes on irrigation, marriage and 
divorce statistics, forestry science, history and eharac- 
t eristics of the Indian tribes, mineral resources and 
development, the history of tlie capital of the United 
States, education in fine art and decorative art, rail- 
way develoi>ment, wages at home and abroad, customs, 
tariffs, inter-oceanic canals, and a multitude of other 
subjects, by far too numerous to be cited here, have 
been treated in these government i>ublications. 

While belonging mostly to the literature of science, 
the numerous government publications can receive only 
a cursory notice of the principal writers' names, all of 
whom have been residents of Washington. They in- 
clude among othei-s the following well-known authors: 
Bache, Henrj% Baird, Hassler, Maury, Schoolcraft, 
Gilliss, Peirce* Fremont, Nicollet, Hay den, Pumpelly, 
King, Powell, Hilgard, Dutton, Newcomb, Billings, 
Mallery, Eiley, Langley, Goode, Mendenhall, (Jill, Ray- 
mond, Greely, Bell, Gannett, Walker, McGee, Holden, 
Harris, Ward, Coues, Humphreys, Wright, Wheeler, 
Walcott, Day, Wilson, Mason, Ridgway, Abbe, Emmons, 
Hague, Hall, Vasey, Thomas, Blake, Otis, Howard, 
Clarke, Sternberg, Taylor, Nourse, Rhees, Woodward, 
Dal I, Mooney, Holmes, Cusbing, Ferrell, Merriam, Mer* 
rill. North, Cross, True, Wines, Bigelow, Willis^ Becker, 
Hodge, Hyde, Wiley, and a host of others* 

In short, the pubHcations of the United States at 
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Washington may be said to have illuminated almost 
every field of research in science, so far as its practical 
relations are concerned. 

Almost all of the notable books put forth in these 
varied fields are the product of the last fifty years, and 
the larger share of them of the last twenty-five. The 
earlier explorations of this government were not pub- 
lished at Washington, but elsewhere. The reports of 
Lewis and Clark's Western expedition to the Pacific in 
1805, of Pike's expedition to the sources of the Missis- 
sippi in 1806, and of Long's expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1819 were all published at Philadelphia 
between 1810 and 1823. The earliest reports of geo- 
graphical explorations actually printed in Washington 
which I have found were Col. Fremont's expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains (1843), and Nicollet's report on 
the Upper Mississippi River, also printed here in 1843. 
The evolution to be remarked from the ding\% coarse 
paper, worn type, and slovenly binding of these early 
examples of Washington book manufacture, to the ele- 
gantly finished work now turned out here is not more 
striking than the evolution from the crude and unscien- 
tific topograi)liic observations of sixty years ago to the 
precision and research which satisfy the exactions of 
modem science. 

These earliest sj^ecimens of the Washington printers' 
work, as employed ui)on records of government explora- 
tions, were soon followed by Emory's Mexican Bound- 
ar>' Report, 3 vols. (1848) ; Herudon and Gibbons 's Ex- 
ploration of the River Amazon, 2 vols. (1853) ; Marcy's 
Exploration of the Red River (1854); Gilliss's U. S. 
Astronomical Expedition to Chili and the Southern 
Hemisphere, 4 vols. (1855); Perry's Expedition to 
Japan, 3 vols. (1856); and the long series of Pacific 
Railway Explorations in 13 volumes, from 1855 to 1860. 
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These all preceded in point of time the foundation of a 
Puhlic Printing Office^ owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment, in 1860. 

I come now to notice, with extreme brevity, some of 
tlie Wasbiiigton writers of historical or literary worki. 
Samuel Blodget i^tands earliest on the list, having pub- 
lished in 1801 what is believed to have been the first 
book printed in America on economic science. It was 
entitled '* Thoughts on the Increasing Wealth and Na- 
tional Economy of the United States/' signed *'0b- 
seiT^ator/' and bore the imprint *'City of Washing1x>n^ 
printed by Way & Groff, North E street, near the post- 
offiee, 180L" This work of forty pages, with a folded 
** Statistical Table'' annexed, is one of the earliest books^ 
if not the earliest, printed in Washington* 

Joel Barlow, author of that epic poem, *'The Co- 
Inrabiad/' printed at Philadelphia in 1807, and of sev- 
eral political works, was a resident of Washington from 
1807 to 1811, where he owned a fine estate which he 
called **Kalorama,*' 

David B. Warden wrote the first systematic book on 
the District of Colimibia, and printed it at Paris, where 
he was American consul, in 1816. It was entitled 
"Chorographical and Statistical Description of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia," and was illustrated by a mai>. 

Of books which contain descriptive or historical ac- 
counts of Washington, the name is legion. Next after 
Warden's book in importance came Jonathan Elliot *8 
notable volume, "Historical Sketches of the Ten Miles 
Square Forming tlie District of Columbia,'' published 
in 1830, This book is the source from which many sub* 
sequent Guide Books to Washington have been drawn^ 
its full documentary histor>^ being abridged in every 
fonn< Elliot was a journalist of indefatigable industry 
as writer and compiler* He edited and published the 
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Washington Gazette from 1815 to 1826, and besides his 
historj^ of the District of Columbia, he compiled no 
less than ten large volumes on political, diplomatic, and 
economic science. These were (1) **The Diplomatic 
Code of the United States, ' ' a collection of treaties and 
conventions between the United States and foreign 
l)owers from 1778 to 1827, republished and continued to 
1834, in two volumes, under the title of **The American 
Diplomatic Code/' This elaborate work was the first 
l>ublished collection of American treaties, and is not 
even yet superseded, because it contains in addition 
valuable summaries of U. S. Supreme Court decisions 
on points of international law, a diplomatic manual, as 
to the powers and j^rivileges of foreign ministers. Con- 
sular instructions, correspondence of diplomatic agents, 
etc. 

(2) ** Debates, Resolutions, and Proceedings in Con- 
vention on tlie Adoption of the Federal Constitution" 
in MaAachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New York, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina, with the Journal and Debates 
of the Federal Convention, held at Philadelphia from 
the 14th of May to the 17th of September, 1787 ; 4 vols, 
Washington, 1827-30. This elaborate book was the 
earliest, as it still remains one of the most important 
contributions to the i)olitical history of the United 
States. Elliot gathered the scattered materials of the 
controversy over the Constitution in the various States 
in which the debates had been preserved. He added to 
these in 1845 the whole of the *' Madison Pai)ers,'' being 
that statesman's report of the debates in the Federal 
convention, taken down by his own hand, and without 
which we should have had no record of that ever- 
memorable discussion of the fathers of the Constitution, 
who sat in secret session. These comi)ilations of Elliot 
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have served as the political arsenal from which several 
generations of Congressmen have drawn their weapons 
of attack and defense in partj^ warfare. 

(3) '^The Funding System of the United States,'* 
Washington, 1845, This thick volume of 1,323 pages 
fonns the earliest considerable re}>ort on comparative 
national finance ever made. It is a full history of the 
Revolutionaiy and subsequent debts of tlie Umted 
States^ the Dutch and French loans, sinking fundSj etc,, 
with an account of the British funding system and 
national debt, and those of other nations. 

Prior to his entrance upon Washington journalism 
and auUiorsMp, Mr. Elliot had a remarkable and 
adventurous career. Born in England (like another 
Washington journalist, Joseph Gales, who was born in 
17H*;, while Jonathan Elliot was bom in 1784) Elliot 
emigrated to New York at about eighteen years of age, 
where he obtained eraployment in a printing office. 
When the war for South American independence broke 
out in 1810j Elliot, who cherished an ardent love of 
liberty^ volunteered under General Bolivar^ the liber- 
ator of Spanish America, fought bravely for the in- 
dependence of New Granada (now the Republic of 
Colombia) and was seriously wounded. In the sur- 
render of Gen. Miranda to the Spaniards in 1812^ 
Elliot was taken prisoner, and cruelly treated as a 
captive, but finally in 1813 got back to the United States, 
and again volunteered in the army then engaged in fights 
ing England. In 1814, he settled in Washington. 

Among the many authors of books who have been 
residents of Washington, may be summarih'^ mentioned 
Robert Mayo, who wrote a large volume on '* The Treas- 
Tuy Department ; Its Origin and Operations, * ' and works 
on geography, astronomy and mythology ; Thomas Law, 
a pioneer settler, author of *'Thonghta on Instinctive 
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Impulses," and many writings on public policy and 
finance; Augustus B. Woodward, who wrote ** Consid- 
erations on the Government of the Territory of Colum- 
bia," 1801; Francis S. Key, long resident here, author 
of '*The Star Spangled Banner" and a volume of 
poems; George W. Cutter, poet, and author of '*The 
Song of Steam;" George Watterston, Librarian of 
Congress from 1815 to 1829, who wrote three volumes 
of sketches, descriptive of public men of his day, and 
several stories ; Joseph B. Varnum, who published **The 
Washington Sketch Book" and '*The Seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States. " Peter Force, whose labor- 
ious historical researches were invaluable, produced 
nine folio volumes of the American Archives, and many 
pamphlets on historical subjects. George Bancroft 
spent the last fifteen years of a serene old age in Wash- 
ington, from 1875 to 1890, writing here his ''History 
of the Formation of the Constitution," and the com- 
plete revision of his **Historj' of the United States." 
He died at the age of ninety years. 

I continue to note George W. Samson, author of 
''Elements of Art Criticism" and other works; Samuel 
Tyler, biographer of Chief Justice Taney, and writer 
on philosoi)hy and literature ; Nathan Sargent, an early 
press corresi)ondeut, who wrote two volumes on "Public 
Men and Events;" Charles Lannian, a copious writer 
of books of travel, biography, and miscellany; Albert 
Pike, poet, and author of books on Freemasonry and 
law; Charles D. Drake, law and miscellaneous writer; 
Joseph M. Toner, who wrote copiously on history, hy- 
giene, etc.; Charles Nordhoflf, author of "The Com- 
munistic Societies of the United States" and tales of 
sea life; Charles B. Boynton, author of a history of the 
navy, two volumes, and other works; his son, Henry 
V. Boynton, who wrote "Sherman's Historical Raid," 
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etc. ; Moncure D* Conway, a cosmopolitan author, once 
pastor of a church in Washington; William H. Chau- 
ning, a Washington pastor and chaplain in Congress^ 
and an extensive writer; George W* P. Custis, writer 
of **Becollections of Washington j" G€*orge Wood^ 
author of ** Peter Schlemihl in America/* etc. j Clement 
M. Butler, author of six or eight books on religion and 
ethics; F, Colbum Adams, who wrote ''Manuel Per- 
eira,'' ^*The Siege of Washington/' etc.; Henry Bar- 
nard, a copious writer upon education \ Edwin De Leon, 
author of *'Thirtj^ Years of My Life on Three Con- 
tinents," etc.; Louis A, Gobright, who wrote "Recol- 
lections of Men and Things at Washington;" Ralph 
E. Gurley, who wrote several biographies and a book 
on African colonization; Franklin B. Hough, author of 
many historical and miscellaneous works ; Winslow M» 
Watson, who wrote the life of Benjamin Ogle Tayloe; 
Peter Parker, whose letters and other writings illustrate 
early American intercourse with China; John W, For- 
ney, who wrote ** Anecdotes of Public Men/' etc.; John 
P* NewiuaDj a copious writer of travels, etc. ; Benjamin 
Gr. Lovejoy, who wrote a *'Life of Francis Bacon/* 
John W- Hoyt, a writer upon educational topics and a 
national university; Hugh McCulloch, author of '*Men 
and Measures of Half a Century/^ John J. Knox, who 
wrote several books on American currency and bank- 
ing; Edmund Hudson^ author of a memoir of Mary 
CJlemmer; Frederick Douglass^ author of *'My Bondage 
and My Freedom/* George C* Haz.elton, Jr., writer of 
"The National Capitol/' and of fiction and drama; 
De B. Randolph Keim, copious writer of Washington 
hand-books and other works; Randoljih H. McTCinif 
author of **Leo XlII/' and other w^ritings; David J, 
Hill, whose books on rhetoric, biograi)hy, and social 
questions number many volumes; Mrs. Emma D. E. 
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X. Southworth, whose many novels were mostly written 
in Georgetown. Continuing, note the names of Mary 
Clemmer, author of **Ten Years in Washington'^ and 
other volumes of prose and poetry ; Horatio King, who 
wrote '* Sketches of Travel'' and ** Turning on the 
Light;'' William T. Sherman, author of memoirs by 
himself; Ben. Perley Poore, a veteran journalist, author 
of '* Reminiscences of Sixty Years," etc.; Robert B. 
Warden, who wrote ''Private Life of Salmon P. Chase '* 
and other books; Samuel S. Cox, whose ''Winter Sun- 
beams" and other works are well known; John Sher- 
man, author of "Recollections of Forty Years," etc.; 
Caleb Cushing, long resident here and writer of several 
books ; Marj^ A. Denison, a copious writer of books of 
fiction; Joaquin Miller, several of whose books were 
written here; Edward McPherson, compiler of the 
"Political Historj^ of the Rebellion," "History of Re- 
construction," and the long series of "Political Text 
Books," from 1870 to 1894; William A. Hammond, a 
copious writer of books on medical science and of 
novels; John J. Piatt, who wrote "The Nests at Wash- 
ington" and many volumes of poems; Charles C. Nott, 
author of "Sketches of the War," "The Seven Great 
Mediaeval H\nnns," etc; John F. Hurst, author of. 
"Indika," "Literature of Theology," and volumes on 
ecclesiastical historj^; Edward D. Neill, who wrote 
"Terra Maria*," "The Virginia Company," and many 
other historical works; David D. Porter, author of 
"History of the Navy," "Allan Dare," and a series of 
novels; Harriet T. Upton, who wrote "Our Early Presi- 
dents," etc.; W. B. Webb, historical and law writer; 
Philip H. Sheridan, whose "Personal Memoirs" form 
two bulk>' volumes; Julia Seaton, author of "William 
W. Seaton, a Memoir;" Isabella Alden, whose many 
stories under the name of "Pansy" are well known; 
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Frederick A. Ober, author of many books of travel; 
Elizabeth B, JohnstoQ, author of '* Original Portraits 
of Washington/' ** Washington, Day by Day/' and a 
recent volume of stories; A. W. Pitzefj who wrote 
'*Ecce Deus Homo" and other religious works; T. H- 
MeKee, compiler of works on Protection^ Inaugurations, 
writer; Lester F, Ward, author of '* Dynamic Soeiol- 
etc*; William A» Croffutj a versatile prose and poetical 
ogy'* and several other works in philosophy and sci- 
enee; Alice C\ Fletcher, who wrote '* Studies of Indian 
Music" and other writings on the American Indian 
tribes ; W, W, Rockliill, anUior of **Life of the Buddha" 
and travels in the East; James M, Sterrett, who wrote 
''Studies in Hegel," etc.; Williaiu L. Shoemaker, au- 
thor of a book on the Indian Weed, and poems; Ellis 
H, Roberts, who wrote a Historv of New York State 
and *' Government Revenue;" Daniel Ammen, author 
of ' ' Country Homes ' ' and works on the American Navy \ 
Frank W. Hackett, who wrote ''Gavel and Mace," a 
Memoir of W* A. Richardson, etc.; Oliver 0. Howard^ 
author of ** Isabella of Castile" and otlier works; Fred- 
eric Bancroft, whose *'Life of William H* Seward" 
has recently appeared; David G, Adee, author of sev- 
eral works of fiction; Alvcy A. Adee, a critical writer 
upon Shakespeare, etc.; George C. Gorhamj author of 
the Life of Edwm M. Stanton; Mary I, Taylor, writer 
of several recent novels; William H. Babcock, a fruitful 
writer of romances, etc.; Henry C- Bolton, whose many 
contributions to bibliography and chemistry are well 
known; Frank G. Carpenter, author of travels in Asia, 
South America, etc; Alexander P, Morse, who wrote 
an elaborate ** Treatise on Citizenship," and other 
works; Nelson A, Miles, author of '* Military Europe," 
etc; George L* Raymond, who wrote ** Painting, Sculp- 
ture and Architecture," and many other works on the 
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fine arts; Alex. Melville Bell, author of ** Principles of 
Speech,'' and books on Visible Speech and Elocution; 
Alexander Graham Bell, who wrote ''Facts and Opin- 
ions relating to the Deaf'' and many essays on scien- 
tific topics; Augustus 6. Heaton, author of ''The Heart 
of David," etc. ; Simon Newcomb, who wrote "His Wis- 
dom the Defender," and niany scientific books ; William 
E. Curtis, author of "The True Thomas Jeflferson," 
etc.; Marshall Gushing, who wrote "The Story of the 
American Post OflSce ; ' ' John G. Bourke, author of * ' The 
Apache Campaign," "Snake Dance of the Moquis," 
etc.; George Kennan, author of two notable works on 
Siberia, etc.; William T. Harris, author of "The 
Si)iritual Sense of Dante's 'Divina Commedia'" and 
many writings on philosophy and education; Richard 
Hovey, writer of several dramatic and poetic works; 
Harriet Riddle Davis, who wrote "In Sight of the 
Goddess" and other stories; Mar>^ S. Lockwood, author 
of "Historic Homes in Washington;" Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln, who wrote "A Genuine Girl" and other 
stories; Samuel C. Busey, author of ** Pictures of the 
City of Washington in the Past" and other works; 
Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren, writer of many volumes of 
fiction; Walt Whitman, who wrote several of his books 
in Washington; John G. Nicolay, who wrote the stand- 
ard biograjJiy of Abraham Lincoln; John Hay, joint 
author of that work, and the poet of "Pike County 
Ballads," and author of "Castilian Days," etc.; Sara 
T. Clarke Lippincott, author of many volumes of 
literary and i)ersonal sketches and a book of jmems; 
Henry Adams, author of "Ilistorj' of the United 
States," etc. ; John Burroughs, whose volumes of essays 
on rural subjects and the kingdoms of nature bear much 
of the flavor and chann of our Washington suburbs; 
Donn Piatt, the trenchant critic of military heroes and 
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public men in civil life; Anna H. T>orseY and Ella 
Loraine Dorsey, whose stories number many volumes; 
James E. Rankin, author of books of poems and of 
essays in prose, as well as a copious musical composer ; 
James W. Davidson, author of ** Living Writers of the 
South" and other books; Mary J- Rafford, writer of 
many translations from the French and German ; Olive 
Bisley Seward, who wrote **W, H. Seward's Travels 
Around the World" and other books; Stephen J* Field, 
author of ** Personal Reminiscences of Early Days in 
California" and other writings; Anna L. Dawes, wlio 
wrote * * How We Are Governed " and a * * Life of C'barles 
Sumner"; Robert Fletcher, a graceful writer of literarj^ 
and scientific essays; Albert G. Riddle, author of many 
books of fiction, and a memoir of Benjamin F, Wade; 
Edward M. Gallaudet, author of a *' Manual of Interna- 
tional Law" and other works; Eliza R, Seidmore, who 
has bi*ought Alaska and the countries of the Orient near 
to us by her gra]>hic books of travel ; Florence A, Mer- 
rianij writer of books upon birds, etc, ; Thomas Nelson 
Page, writer of many books of Southern life and dialect 
stories; Frances Hodgson Burnett, one of the most 
widely read writers of fiction; Molly Elliott Seawell^ 
whose books of biography and novels are among the 
most recent publications; I* Edwards Clarke, author of 
**Art and Industrial Education," ete.; Caroline H* 
Dall, author of '* College, Market, and Court" and many 
works of literary criticism; Edward D- Townsend^ 
author of **Ane<^'dotes of the Civil War"; Maurice F. 
Egan, author of poems, novels, and literar}^ criticism; 
Frank Sewall, writer of books of story and miscellanies; 
George Alfred Townsend, author of ** Wasiiingtou Out- 
side and Inside" and many volumes of story and song; 
Julia Schayen writer of several books of stories; 
Stephen B» Weeks^ writer on education, etc. ; Lafayette 
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C. Loomis, author of ** Index Guide to Travel and Art 
Study in Europe ' ' ; Edward A. Fay, author of the * * Con- 
cordance to the Works of Dante ' ' and of many writings 
on deaf-mutism; Ednah Clarke Hayes, a poet-author 
of recent note ; Charles W. Stoddard, author of several 
stories and of voyages and travels; John W. Foster, 
whose book on **A Century of American Diplomacy" 
has recently appeared; Jeremiah Curtin, author of 
** Myths of the Slavs,'' **Hero Tales of Ireland," and 
translator of **Quo Vadis!" and other Polish novels; J. 
L. M. Curry, who has written ** Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Spain" and other works; Clara Barton, author 
of the ** History of the Red Cross"; Marcus Benjamin, 
writer on historical subjects; William Birney, author of 
** James G. Birney and His Times"; John A. Kasson, 
a copious writer on diplomatics and constitutional his- 
tor>'; Mrs. John A. Logan, who wrote **Thirtj^ Years 
in Washington," and Allen C. Clark, author of the 
recent thorough historical monograph **Greenleaf and 
Law in the Federal City." 

We must add to the roll of authors many whose official 
life in Washington was long enough to entitle them to 
notice. Out of twenty-three Presidents who resided here 
thirteen have written books— Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, both the Adamses, Van Buren, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Grant, Garfield, Harrison, McKinley, and Roosevelt. 
Among Cabinet officers who were authors may be named 
Livingston, Legare, Gallatin, Wirt, Kush, Paulding, 
Cass, Kennedy, Everett, Davis, Thompson, Blaine, 
Bout well and Long. 

Quite a number of the ministers of foreign countries 
who have been residents in Washington have been con- 
tributors to literature. Sir Augustus G. Foster, Min- 
ister of Great Britain in 1811, wrote some individual 
and amusing sketches of Washington life in the time of 
President Madison, which were privately i)rinted. 
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Monsieur Baeourt, who repreeented France iti 1840- 
42» wrote a book entitled *' Souvenirs of a Diplomat," 
printed posthumously in 1882, He was not well satisfied 
with his '* exile" in Washington, and wrote like a blase 
Parisian of the Boulevard des Italiens, condemned to 
live for two years in a semi-barbarous country. He 
naively asserts that in America *' almost all the more 
distinguished gentlemen are journalists," Imt then he 
gravely informs us in another place that *' almost all 
Americans carry daggers in their pockets." 

G. T. Poussin, French minister in 1848, wrote three 
well-eonsidered volumes upon the constitution and 
power of the United States, and others upon American 
public works and internal improvements* 

Seiior D. I\ Samiiento, minister here of the Argen- 
tine Republic, jmbJished many volumes of historical 
and miscellaneous writings. 

Seiior Felipe Molina, minister from Costa Rica, wrote 
several treatises on Costa Rica and her boundaries. 

Baron Kurd von Sehlozer, ambassador from Ger- 
many to Washington in 1876-7, wrote a biography of 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia. 

Manuel Larrainzar, w^ho represented the Mexican 
Eei)ub]ic in 1852, published several works on interna- 
tional questions. 

The Russian minister here in 1819^ Mr. de Poletica, 
published in French and English a work on the internal 
condition of the United States, 

Jose A, de Paex, minister of Venezuela in I860, pub- 
lished his Autobiography in 1867* 

The lamented Matias Romero, minister for twenty 
years of the Mexican Republic, was an industrious 
writer upon financial and economic subjects, publishing 
more than twelve volumes in English or Spanish during 
his embassv here. 
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Don Luis de Onis, minister of Spain from 1809 to 
1819, wrote much upon international questions. 

Sir Stratford Canning, British minister in 1820-23, 
wrote letters and journals of his diplomatic service, 
published in two volumes in 1888. 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, British minister in 1850- 
51, wrote a memoir of Palmerston and other works. 

The Washington contributions to the literature of 
the law have been copious and important, but cannot 
here be entered upon. 

Perhaps you will concur with me that the list of 
authors whom I have cited, however incomplete, is 
enough to prove that the literature of Washington is 
not unprolific in the number or the value of its produc- 
tions. Outside of the notable galaxy of New England 
writers which adorned the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and the last of whom passed away with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, what city can furnish a more fruitful 
list of writers of books! 



THE BEGINNINGS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
DISTRICT. 

By W. B. BRYAN. 
(Read before the Society March 10, 1902.) 

The grant of power of ''exclusive legislation" over 
the district selected as the permanent seat of govern- 
ment had but one meaning to the framers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It meant placing the 
Federal Government on a footing of independence in 
the territory set apart for its use. There it should be 
supreme, its dignity and authority not being subjected 
either to the caprices or the weakness of any state or 
local power. The determination which thus found ex- 
pression in a constitutional provision was lifted from 
the range of a mere theory by the well-known incident 
in the history of Congress, when an appeal for protec- 
tion to the authorities of the state of Pennsylvania went 
unheeded and the national legislature thereupon retired 
to a place where its deliberations were not threatened 
with interruption. 

The revolt of certain troops of the Pennsylvania line 
and their menacing appearance surrounding the place 
where Congress was assembled occurred on the twenty- 
first of June, 1783. Three days later that body was in 
session in Princeton and, on the first of September, re- 
ceived a message from the general assembly of Penn- 
sylvania inviting it to return to Philadelphia. In this 
paper appears the first reference to the subject of con- 
ferring upon Congress the right of jurisdiction over the 
place where the i)ermanent seat of government might 
5 65 
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be located. It was evidently taken for granted that, 
after the occurrence of a few weeks before, something 
of the sort was expected and so the state legislature 
asked Congress what jurisdiction it might deem neces- 
sary to have over the proposed site. This question 
having thus been raised, as it seemed proper by a body 
whose hesitating remissness had led to the humiliating 
flight, it was at once recognized as not only of impor- 
tance but as no doubt ** involving some novel consider- 
ations.'' So the entire matter was referred to a com- 
mittee and subsequently a report was made to the 
committee of the whole house. One session was spent 
in discussing the rejmrt and then the committee ad- 
journed without action. There is no record of a further 
session being held.* 

This was in September, 1783. Early in October is 
recorded the first of the many resolutions offered dur- 
ing the seven years following, that the subject of the 
selection of a capital site was before Congress. This 
resolution contained a clause providing that *'the right 
of soil and an exclusive or such other jurisdiction as 
Congress may direct shall l)e vested in the United 
States." Practi(»ally the same language was made a 
l)art of all subse<iuent resolutions so that it is quite 
evident the citizens of the various states offering terri- 
tory for such a i)uri)ose were willing that Congress 
should have territorial jurisdiction. 

While this subj(»ct was pending in Congress, the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution finished its work 
and for the reasons as set forth in the debates and given 
above and in undoubted response to the sentiment of 
the day the clause was inserted giving to the national 
body the ]>ower of exclusive legislation. In the same 
section of that instrument similar powers are given to 

• Act« of ('<inj»ro'*s in relutinn to the District, W. A. I)avi:j, 1831, p. 10. 
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Congress over all territory held by the UBited States 
for use as forts, ai-seiials, navy yards, etc. 

The origin of the idea of the capital of the nation 
located in a district to be under exclusive control of 
the national body of law-makers is therefore easily 
traced. Even after tht^ passage of the law of 1790, 
which fixed the location and provided that the Govern- 
ment should be removed there ten years later^ there is 
no suggestion that either Congress or tlie public viewed 
tiiis question from any other point of view than tliat 
of the nationab As to what appears to us to-day im- 
portant phases of the situation, namely, the scope of 
such a unique grant of power and how it could be exer* 
cised in a form of government based on the principle 
of the representation of the taxed, seemed not to have 
troubled the minds of the Fathers* Although the en- 
tire District, by the act of 1790, is spoken of as having 
been selected as the seat of govenmient and not any 
part of it and while the act made no specific provision 
for the founding of a city, yet undoubtedly there was 
no other notion in the minds of men at that time hut 
that the place chosen as the home of the National Gov- 
ernment would become the center of a large jiopulation, 

A similar idea prevailed also during the years this 
question was before Congress, which explains in large 
part the strong and at times bitter rivalry that existed 
between the localities, and the prolonged stiniggle which 
made the selection of a seat of government one of the 
leading ]>ublic finest ions of the day* At the same time 
there is no record that the method to be adopted for 
providing for the political rights of a people who, while 
citizens of the United States, would not be the citizens 
of any state, was a source of any speculation or entered 
as a factor into the consideration of thf* matter. Even 
in those luminous expositions of the Constitution found 
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in The Federalist this phase is but meagerly touched 
upon and it is then that Madison rather lamely suggests 
as a substitute for what would be lost by the change, 
that Congress might set up a local government. Al- 
though the same principle of territorial jurisdiction 
applied to the land occupied as forts, arsenals and dock 
yards, yet it was never supposed, and in fact it has 
never occurred, that these bits of United States soil 
would become the home of any number of people. 

The silence as to what may be termed the political 
side of this situation was presumably not due either to 
ignorance or indifference. During the years that inter- 
vened between 1790 and 1800 no recorded reference was 
made, either in or out of Congress, to the effect on the 
political status of citizens by the exercise on the part 
of Congress of its power over the seat of government. 
It must have been well understood that under the Con- 
stitution the ])eople of the new territory would be de- 
prived of a direct re])resentation in the government 
under which they lived and would have no voice in 
national affairs, and not even in local affairs unless with 
the permission of Congress. Kxce])t making an appro- 
l)riation to enable the commissioners in charge of the 
ere(*tion of public buildings in the new city to complete 
that work — the funds of the city having become ex- 
hausted—there was not only no further legislation but 
there is no recorded discussion of the subject. The 
minds of the people were apparently not agitated as 
to the relation which this anomalous cTcation of the 
Constitution would bear to the states of the republic. 
It is i)robable that if such a <*oiijecture arose, it was 
dismissed with \\w thought that when the time came 
some solution wouhl be found. Perhaps, however, even 
that degree of consideration smacked too much of the 
academic to be possible in those practical days. 
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The law of 1790 which accepted the cession of land 
for the new district from the states of Virginia and 
Maryland also contained a provision by which the na- 
tional body began the exercise of its constitutional 
right. A body of laws and a government for the new 
territory was supplied by the enactment that the opera- 
tion of the laws of the states of Virginia and Maryland 
should * * not be affected by the acceptance until the time 
fixed for the removal of the government thereto and 
until Congress shall otherwise by law provide.'' In 
accepting the jurisdiction of the laws of Maryland and 
Virginia, the legislatures of both states had their func- 
tions continued over the District and during this period 
of ten years enacted a number of laws with special 
reference to the territory. At the very outset in its 
dealings with the District, it will thus be seen, Congress 
began the policy of delegating its powers of legislation 
to other agencies, at first broadly and then strictly 
limited. For the first period they were the legislatures 
of two states ; in later years they were local municipal 
corporations and a territorial form of government. 
More than a quarter of a century ago, when the present 
form of government by commission was established. 
Congress for the first time began the exercise in its 
completeness of its constitutional power over the Dis- 
trict. 

After the enactment of the law of 1790 there is no 
record of a further step, or an attempt to make one, 
in the direction of Federal control until the sixteenth 
of April, 1800, just prior to the close of the last session 
of Congress held in the city of Philadelphia. At that 
time the House adopted a resolution i)roviding for the 
appointment of five members to draw up rules and 
regulations relating to the District of Columbia. At 
the head of this committee was Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
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one of the conspicuous figures of the Revolutionary 
AVar. There is no record of a report having been made 
by that committee. In the fall of the same year Con- 
gress met for the *first time in the new city. Upon that 
occasion President Adams, in the course of his address 
to the House of Representatives referring to the re- 
moval of the Government to the new seat, made a sig- 
nificant reference to the political relations of the new 
District when he said : 

*'It is with you gentlemen to consider whether the 
local i)owers over the District of Columbia, vested by 
the Constitution in the Congress of the United States 
shall be immediately exercised.'' This portion of the 
address was referred to a special committee and Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, was named as its chairman. After 
a consideration of this subject, lasting three weeks, the 
connnittee brought in a rei)ort based on a construction 
of the law of 17iK) that after the first Monday in De- 
cember, 1800, the laws of Virginia and Maryland were 
no longer in force in the District. A bill was therefore 
rei)orted continuing in force the laws of those states as 
they existed on the first Monday in December, 1800, and 
as an additional exercise of the constitutional rights 
conferred on Congress, it was directed that all executive 
and judicial officers of the resi>ective states who had 
jurisdiction over the District on the first Monday in 
DeciMuber ''should continue to hold and exercise such 
jurisdiction until removed by the President of the 
Uniteil States." The future apjwintment of such offi- 
cers, it was stipulated, should l>e made by the President 
in the exercise of his constitutional ix>wers. With a 
boily of laws thus provided, together with a set of Fed- 
eral officers, and the legislative authority of the states 
being brought to an end, the District would be dire<»tly 
under Federal <*untrol. Its citizens would no longer be 
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subject to the laws of the respecti^^e states and in con- 
sequence would cease to be citizens of those states. 

This measure was a long step in advance of the posi- 
tion taken by Congrress by the law of 1790, as in the 
latter instance jurisdiction was assumed with a delega- 
tion of rx>wers while in the former ease the Federal 
authority was to be supreme. It was explained by Mr, 
Lee that this niea^^ure hiul been prepared merely to 
allay the feeling of micertaintj^ that existed in the Dis- 
trict arising from the belief that the jurisdiction of the 
state laws ceased at the time the District became the 
I>ermaneiit seat of government. It was not intended as 
a i>art of a i>eruiaiient system. 

The construction placed on the law by the committee 
that on, and after the first Monday in December, 1800, 
Congress alone could legislate for the District, that then 
the Constitution forbade such a function within the 
District to any other body was not endorsed by the 
House and the hill was recommitted* 

A similar position was taken by the Senate commit- 
tee which made a report to that body, also recommitted, 
to the effect that the powers of the states of Virginia 
and Maryland to legislate in the District have wholly 
ceased and that the sole |>ower of legislation was then 
vested exclusively in Congress. As far as the commit- 
tees of the two houses were concerned the answer to 
the President's question as to whether the local powers 
over the District vested by the Constitution in Congress 
shall be immediatelv exercised, was decidedlr in the 
affirmative. 

It is api>arent from the discussion that the difference 
of opinion between the two houses and their connnittees 
was not vital, as it invcslved the issue of when more 
direct Federal authority should be exercised, rather 
than either the character or effect of such authority. 
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To one who is interested to know the contemporary 
thought in regard to this grant of absolute power, it 
is a cause of surprise that in the debate which the re- 
port elicited in the House, the question of political 
rights did not seem to be the important one. For the 
first time since the adoption of this constitutional pro- 
vision and the passage of the law establishing the Dis- 
trict, the opportunity was presented for considering the 
subject in all its phases. It is evident, however, that 
the representatives in Congress regarded as of higher 
consequence the question of whether on the date named 
by the committees Congress had or had not assumed 
in full its constitutional powers over the District. 
There were, however, those who were opposed to going 
any further in this direction and they argued that this 
was one of the powers of the Constitution that could be 
exercised or not just as the need arose. Others held 
that Congress had no choice but must make use of this 
power, especially as it was exclusive and in this respect 
differed from some of the other constitutional grants. 
The tendency of the political thouglit of the day rela- 
tive to the central government as represented by the 
two great i)oIitical i)arties, was clearly brought out in 
this discussion. It was contended on the one side that 
the District could go on as it had for the past ten years 
without any further intervention on the ])art of Con- 
gress. 

Under this arrangement the people of the District, it 
was argued, had lived hap])ily for the past ten years 
and they could continue to do so. But if, a? is pro- 
posed, they are de])rived of state citizenship then they 
become that most ])itiable object, a citizen taxed without 
the right of re])resentation. It is true, said the advo- 
cates of the policy of the Federal i^arty, with sharp 
emphasis, that the ]>eoi)le of the District have lived 
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happily for the jjast ten years under the state govern- 
ments yet the pro\isions of the Constitution on this 
subject had not been made with this view. It was made 
to bestow dignity and importance on the goveranient.* 
**It was undoubtedly,'' exclaimed another, ''the inten- 
tion of the frauiers of the Constitution that after this 
territory beeame the seat of government no authority 
but that of Congress should be in force."! The National 
hitdlu/eneer, the organ of the anti-administration or 
Republican party, in an article entitled **A History of 
the Last Session of Congress," published April 17, 
1801, stated: *'The House by a large majority reeom- 
mitted the bill, thereby expressing an opinion that an 
assumption by the general government might or might 
not be made and that until actually made the laws of 
Virginia and Maryland reojained in force," 

It is evident that the loss of political rights was an 
obstacle to several members in the consideration of the 
measure. In the course of the discussion which took 
place the thirty-first of December, 18CM), and this date 
might be appropriately called the first District Day in 
Congress, the future political condition of the citizens 
of the District under tlie Constitution was clearly 
pointed out It was evident that while not agreeing 
with the committee in its construction of the law of 
1780, a majority of the House, and that was Federal as 
also was the committee, desired a more definite plan 
for the government of the District than the very gen- 
era! scheme proposed in the report. In providing a 
fonii of government, however slight for the District, 
Federal authority would take the place of that of the 
states and tlie |iolitical status of all citizens of the Dis- 
trict would be changed* This effect of action by Con- 

• Annigh of Cfmifre««, nth Criii^us*t 17ftt*-l8f>0, p. K7S. 
f ^niMi^ vf Conffrfsa, Gth ('oU|fn?*s, lTl>i*-itt(K), p- 870. 
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gress was apparently well understood by the law 
makers. It is quite plain that with a full knowledge, 
Congress pressed on to the exercise of its powers. So 
the report was returned to the committee. 

With the subject again in the hands of the respective 
committees, the two houses turned to other topics. There 
is evidence that during the period when the affairs of 
the District were being discussed in the committees and 
on the floors of the respective houses, that the people 
of the District were not inattentive or silent spectators. 
The record of popular action and feeling is more meagre 
than we would like to have it, still there is no doubt 
that the voice of the people was heard then in the halls 
of Congress as has been the case with perhaps growing 
volume and importance during the entire century that 
has intervened. 

Shortly after Congress convened in the new District, 
namely on the twenty-fifth of November, 1800, the 
Speaker laid before the House a letter from sundry in- 
habitants of the District, expressive of satisfaction upon 
the first meeting of the national assembly at the per- 
manent seat of government. It is apparent that this 
comnmnication was merely of a congratulatory char- 
acter and a i>olite recognition of the presence of Con- 
gress. The amenities were pleasantly observ^ed by the 
reference of the letter to a connnittee, which duly re- 
ported that the sentiments of the inhabitants of the 
District showed a laudable attachment to the govern- 
ment of this country and sincere solicitude for the ac- 
commodation of Congress. No reference was made to 
the i>olitical ])ros])ects of the inhabitants. That the 
people of the District were not oblivious of the critical 
stage which had been reached could be maintained on 
general principles of any comnuinity of 14,000 souls 
possessing in similar degree the intelligence and culti- 
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vation, so characteristic even at this date, of the popula- 
tion at the permanent seat. 

However, according to the author of a communication 
which appeared in the Alexandria Adveiiiser and Com- 
mercial Intelligencer of January 6, 1801, over the sig- 
nature of Citizen, *'The passive indifference which pre- 
vails in this important subject would do honor to the 
subjects of a Turkish bashaw, but can reflect no credit 
on the American character or that of the citizens of 
Alexandria." 

'* Citizen" suggested the propriety of a public meet- 
ing "for the purpose of passing resolutions expressing 
for the information of Congress the sense of the inhab- 
itants resi>ecting their future government." 

'*To my mind," he continues, ** there appears four 
queries to arise, on each of which it would be proper to 
predicate a resolution expressing an explicit opinion." 

As a contemporary analysis of the possible jwlitical 
relations between the Federal government and the new 
territory, these queries are of interest. They are as 
follows : 

** First. Whether a total separation ou^ht to take place 
between the inhabitants of the District of Columbia and the 
states of Maryland or Virginia, or whether a nuxlifieil juris- 
diction should be suffered to be retaineii by eaeh state: and 
if so under what m*.Klification should each jurisdiction be re- 
tained • 

"Second. Whether if a total separation is deemed desir- 
able the inhabitants ou«rht to lose their weight as a part of 
the Union or whether they ought to possi^ss such weight ; if 
so how and what imxlification. 

** Third. Whether if a separation is deemed preferable, the 
district or territor>' ought to have a local legisbition ; if so 
how ought it to be constituted: ought it to sit pennanently 
in the Citv or alternately in the citv of Alexandria ? 
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*' Fourth. What judicial plan ought to be adopted if a 
local legislature is given; is it best to leave it unfettered in 
this respect and to permit it to organize the judiciary of the 
whole, as their wisdom shall direct or is it for Congress to 
attempt this organization T ' 

To what extent the publication of this communication 
was influential in bringing about a public meeting, it 
is of course imi>08sible to judge, but at any rate such a 
gathering was held January 13, 1801. If one may 
draw an inference from the evidence offered by a com- 
parison of the sentiments and even expressions in the 
newspaper communication and of the memorial adopted 
at the meeting both came from the same source. In the 
language of this paper submitted at the public meeting 
the powers of Congress over the District constitute a 
subject that is ** novel in the science of government— it 
is momentous to those whose lives, liberty and property 
are implicated in the issue.'' The serious and weighty 
objections to the assumption by Congress of its full 
]K)wers over the District are referred to in this paper 
which was a clear and ably written statement of the 
case. Admitting that Congress has the power of ex- 
clusive legislation over the District, yet its exercise was 
dei)recated because it would mean the taking away from 
the citizens of their i)olitical rights. It is therefore 
urged that '*if it comports with the present convenience 
of the Federal government, certain particular subjects 
of legislation may be assumed without impeaching the 
general sovereignty and jurisdiction of the states."* 

The effect on the political condition of citizens was 
described when it was asserted that if Congress exer- 
cised its powers **we shall be coni])letely disfranchised 
in resi)e(»t to the national government, while we retain 
no security for i)artioipating in the formation of even 

* InieUigcnar, February Hi. IHOl. 
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the most minute local regulations by which we are to 
be affected. We shall be reduced to that deprecated 
condition of which we pathetically complained in our 
charges against Great Britain, of being taxed without 
representation/' In the same strain and with ideas, 
and to some extent language which the student of his- 
tory of the District will recognize as familiar, the paper 
describes the deplorable condition of District citizen- 
ship, in the event Congress proceeds, concluding with 
the ferv^ent hope that the national body will postpone 
*'the exercise of their powers to their full, till imperious 
circumstances shall reiiuire; but should Congress not 
think fit to grant this recjuest we earnestly entreat them 
to delay the full assumption till they shall have devised 
and matured a competent system of government and 
jmblished it for the consideration of those who are 
naturally interested. ' ' 

It is uncertain from the scanty records that have been 
preserved whether or not it was this paper which is 
referred to in the Annals of Congress as a memorial 
from the freeholders of Alexandria i)reseuted to that 
body January 25, 1801, praying it to establish a system 
of legislation and government for the District. But 
it is not at all likely that two distinct movements of 
this kind would have been i)robable in the then some- 
what ai)athetic condition of jmblic oi)ini()n. A few 
days later, it is recorded, a similar ])etition was re- 
ceived from the inhabitants and the freeholders of 
Washington but not until the hick of any ox|)ression of 
o|)inion on their ])art had been noticed on the floor of 
the House. There is no record of the inhabitants of 
(Jeorgetown expressing their views in this regard. 

It will be noticed in both instanc(»s. Congress was 
ask(»d to ])rovide a system of legislation and govern- 
ment, while in the halls of Congress members speaking 
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in behalf of human liberty and especially of the political 
rights of the citizens, urged their colleagues not to com- 
mit tlie crime of disfranchising these people by disturb- 
ing the existing fonn of government. The party in 
Congress opposed to further assumption had, however, 
symi)athizers in Alexandria. It may be significant that 
at the presidential election in November, 1800, the last 
national election in which a citizen of the District cast 
a vote, the Republican electors in the Alexandria dis- 
trict received a majority of votes while in the Bladens- 
burg district, of which AVashington was a part, the 
Federalist ticket carried the day.* The Republican 
electors were also favored by a majority in the George- 
town district. There seems to be no reason to doubt 
that politics had some influence on this question as it 
generally does in all public matters. The Federalist 
party naturally favored the full assumption by Con- 
gress of its powers over the District as tending to give 
dignity to the central government, while the Repub- 
licans were inclined to minimize the national center. 

What were the views of the people of the District 
on this subject may also be gathered from the remarks 
made in the House by Mr. Craig, of Maryland, whose 
district inchuled a jwrtion of the territory- of the Dis- 
trict, lie said that, as far as his knowledge of the 
sentiments of the i>ei)ple of the District extended, and 
he ]>rofe8sed to be i)retty well acquainted with their 
ideas uixm the subject, that their feelings, their inter- 
ests and their desires favored assumi)tion and were 
op]K>sed to delay, t 

While it was evident there was a realization on the 
part of the residents here of the jwlitical situation of 
the territory, yet there was also confideniv that their 

t Annuls ttf f '»»H«;r»\«t,H. 0th C\mj»n»%<». p. 9i>3. 
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liberties, as well as property interests, could safely be 
intrusted to Congress. Furthermore, there was ap- 
prehension as to the permanency of the city, which in- 
creased on hearing the openly expressed dissatisfaction 
of members of Congress because of the contrasts be- 
tween the comforts of Philadelphia and the hardships 
of existence in a new town. The hope of still changing 
the location of the seat of government had not been 
abandoned and the friends of rival localities were 
naturally not friendly to the place selected. No doubt 
the care for vested interests here in the District had 
its place in the consideration of this question by the 
citizens. At the same time the opponents in Congress 
of further assumption were charged with being hostile 
to the location of the new District, rather than having a 
care for the political rights and liberties of its citizens. 

It was not, therefore, with the citizens any more than 
in the halls of Congress, a matter involving only a 
change in political status. The columns of the Iniel- 
ligencer were made use of to spread abroad informa- 
tion about the situation of the District. During one 
week (December 24-31, 1800) four essays on *'eonsid- 
erations on the government of the District'' appeared 
in that paper written by A. B. Woodward, whose )io7n 
de plume was Epaminondas. Such was the jmblic 
interest in the subject that they wore almost imme- 
diately issued in pamphlet form. The author, Mr. 
Woodward, was one of the first admitted to the bar of 
the District, and also was chosen by the citizens of 
AVashington as a member of the first city council, which 
was elected in June, 1802. 

He subseijuently .was a])pointod by President Jef- 
ferson judge of the newly organized territory of Mich- 
igan. He was a man of versatile mind, and his essays 
on the government of the District, which were eight 
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in number, while indicating mental powers of rather 
broad scope, are of a somewhat speculative character. 
In the stately and rather circuitous fashion more preva- 
lent then in writings intended for popular use than is 
the case at present, Mr. Woodward discusses the report 
made by Mr. Lee, and then launches forth in a treatise 
on a plan of government for the District. He charac- 
terizes the Lee measure as unnecessary, and in a later 
number of the essays speaks of it* as '*the most silly 
and ridiculous ever presented to a legislative body.'* 

He makes merrj' over the idea that, after such a 
course of preparation by Mr. Lee, referring to his ap- 
pointment at the last session on the committee to draw 
up rules and regulations for the District, he has been 
able to produce such slight results. In a later essay 
he has more to say of the committee's chairman. A 
measure of this character, he explains, might be ex- 
pected from a legislator like Mr. Lee, who, however 
competent to wield a sword at the head of an army, was 
not comi)etent to wield a pen in a body of law-givers. 
In passing, it may be noted, that in this paper which 
is number five in the series, occurs what is probably 
the first mention of a code of laws for the District. 
Mr. Woodward asserts that Mr. Lee proposed framing 
such a code. Mr. Woo<lward i)oints out that the only 
difference between the condition of the District prior 
to and that following the enactment of the pro])Osed bill 
would he that then no further legislation could be ex- 
l)ected from the state legislatures. 

Tnder the circumstances such a system could only 
be of temporary duration and he laments that *'in the 
collision and agitation which have attended the presi- 
dential election, there has not been found in the public 
couikmIs a mind sufficiently calm to elevate itself above 
the storm and to devote some attention to the interests 
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of the respectable body of people comprehended in the 
Territory of Columbia and in the city of Washington 
in particular.'' Believing, the author states, that a 
permanent system of government should be devised for 
the District, he submits some considerations on that 
topic. This forms the theme of the three following 
essays. He declares that the subject has been much 
neglected by members of Congress, a cause of com- 
plaint which has existed ever since in regard to Dis- 
trict aflfairs. 

In paper No. 2 Mr. Woodward makes the first pub- 
lished suggestion, as far as I am aware, that the Dis- 
trict be represented in the national legislature and that 
it have a voice in the election of a president and vice- 
president. He asserts with more liberality of thought 
than the actual practice of those days would indicate 
prevailed that **it is contrar>^ to the genius of our Con- 
stitution, it is violating an original principle in repub- 
licanism to deny that all who are governed by laws 
ought to participate in the formation of them." 

The argument used commonly in this discussion, both 
in and out of Congress based on the asserted rights 
of the governed to participate in the making of the 
laws under which they live, appears to be of a rather 
theoretical nature. For at that day only a small pro- 
portion of the people exercised the elective franchise. 
But the movement towards its freer use had begun, 
as may be gathered from the discussions on the affairs 
of the District. 

Then, however, a great number of the peo))le liad no 
participation in public affairs and could neither vote 
nor hold office. It was perhaps the glittering gener- 
ality of the phrase that attracted rather than its real 
and practical significance. For when a form of gov- 
ernment for the District was reported to the House and 
6 
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even when a corporation was provided for the city of 
Washington by Congress, provision was made in both 
instances to confer upon only a percentage of the citi- 
zens of the District the right to have any voice in the 
making of laws which they were obliged to obey. 

An able essay on the pending question appeared at 
this time in pamphlet form. It was an anonymous con- 
tribution signed **A private citizen of the District,'' to 
the discussion of the important principle, whether Con- 
gress was bound to assume direct jurisdiction over the 
District. As the result of elaborate reasoning, the 
writer reached the conclusion that in the first place 
Congress was not bound to assume, because the consti- 
tutional grant of power does not always impose the 
obligation to exercise that iK)wer. In the second place, 
the acceptance of the District and the removal of the 
seat of government did not amount to such assumption. 
As to the expediency of Congress assuming, the writer 
laid emphasis on the fact that if such a course is pur- 
sued, the people of the District would be governed 
without being represented in the government. He did 
not admit that the words of the Constitution were im- 
perative and that Congress must exercise its powers 
whether right or wrong, expedient or inexpedient. 

Attention was called to the condition affixed by the 
states to the cession, namely, that the state laws should 
continue in force until Congress by law should other- 
wise provide. AMien the condition prescribed in the 
laws of cession is complied with, it is quite clear, the 
writer ix>inted out, that the territory of Columbia would 
cease to be a comi>onent i>art of the states respectively 
to which it belongeil. He predicted what in a short 
time l>ei*ame the subjivt on the part of citizens of the 
District of petitions to Congress, namely, the increase 
in tlie expense of the system of jurisprudence when the 
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District would have to bear the entire l)urden instead 
of sharing it, as then, with their neighbors of the coun- 
ties of Montgomery, Prince George and Fairfax. 

He described, with admirable clearness, the status of 
the District under the Constitution. It can never be 
a state he said ** because the power of exercising exclu- 
sive legislation vested by the Constitution in Congress 
is incompatible with the existence of a state enjoying 
a legislature.'' As the citizens of the District, he con- 
tinued, are not qualified to vote for members of a state 
legislature they are not qualified under the terms of the 
Constitution to vote for members of Congress. He 
characterized the Lee bill as not only unnecessary but 
as ruinous in its effects on the District because he states 
**if this law be enacted it is to all intents and purposes 
a law providing for the government of the District 
under the jurisdiction of Congress and not only de- 
prives the states of further i)ower to legislate for us, 
but effectually destroys the jurisdiction of the courts 
of justice and all the civil officers of the state over the 
territory and its inhabitants.'' 

In the event Congress should deem it expedient to 
exercise its power, the writer urged that a system of 
jurisprudence be provided for the District and such 
arrangements made as would enable the peoi)le of the 
District to govern themselves. The indefatigable 
Woodward replies to this argument in an essay. No. 
5, which was i)rinted in pami)lilet fonn in (Jeorgetown 
in 1801. He discusses the abstract (luestion whether 
Congress must exercise this i)Ower and reaches the 
sound conclusion that as the District has become the 
seat of government its exercise is obligatory upon 
Congress. While admitting the disfranchised condi- 
tion of the citizens of the District under the Constitu- 
tion, Mr. Woodward concludes that one of two conse- 
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quences must result— either this provision of the Con- 
stitution must be abandoned or attended with insuper- 
able difficulties in the execution, as it is irreconcilable 
with every principle of American freemen. 

This brings him to the solution of the entire problem 
which is an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, giving the District representation in the national 
legislature. Mr. Woodward then proceeds to give the 
details of his plan for the government. It was first 
published in the Intelligencer , December 31, 1800, as an 
appendix to No. 4 of his essays. One month later the 
committee of which Mr. Lee was chairman reported to 
the House a scheme of government. To what extent 
the action of the committee was influenced by the ideas 
of Mr. Woodward and those expressed in the current 
discussion, it is impossible to say. 

At any rate a territorial fonn of government was 
reported by the committee and that was the form advo- 
cated by Mr. Woodward. However, a territorial gov- 
ernment was not then a novelty in this country so that 
the coincidence in this case is perhaps more fancied 
than real. Woodward's plan in its general outlines, 
as was also the case with that of the committee, re- 
sembled the one which had been provided by the ordi- 
nance of 1789 for the government of the northwest 
territory. He laid no restrictions upon the exercise 
of the franchise except that of citizenship in the United 
States and residence in the District. A suffrage pro- 
vision of this character for that day was the extreme 
of radicalism, rnrcstricted or manhood suffrage was 
practically unknown in this ctnintry until nearly the 
middle of the century. 

While the bill of \\w House (H>nnnittoe was similar in 
many of the provisions, yet a notable exception was 
its confining to freeholders, office holding and the exer- 
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cise of the franchise, following in the latter particular 
at least the prevailing custom in this countr}" at that 
time,* The House bill copying a feature of the Fed- 
eral system had the device of the election of the mem- 
here of the territorial senate by electors instead of by 
direct vote of the people. In both measures the interest 
of the United States in the District was made i>romi- 
nent in retaining in the control of the Federal authori- 
ties the executive branch and in reserving to Congress 
the right to rej^eal any law of the local legislature or 
at any time to make any law or regulation for the Dis- 
trict 

It is quite clear that this proposed grant of powers 
to the government to be set up for the District was 
looked upon by the f ramers of the House bill as merely 
a delegation of the powers vested in Congress. As by 
the law of 1790 Congress gave authority to the states 
of Maryland and Virginia to exercise jurisdiction in 
the District, so in this proposed legislation Congress 
was to hold to the power but to create an agent. An 
approach to the recognition of the principle which is the 
underlying one of the i>resent form of government, 
namely, that of the equal financial responsibility of the 
general and local governments in the appropriation for 
meeting the local governmental expenses, was made, 
perhaps, more fully in the House bill than l>y that of 
Mr. Woodward 's for the former fixed as charges upon 
the Federal treasury, the pay of the governor and that 
of the members of the legislature. Mr. Woodward 
intended the District to bear the burden of maintaining 
the legislature— while the governor's salary was to be 
paid by the general government, 

A curious feature of the Woodward bill showing 

• A Corifitiltitlonftl Hi^^tory of ibe Aineri<"an People, by Franeia Ne%ton 
TliMiie, p. 07. 
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apparently the author's faith in the coming grandeur 
and greatness of the District was the provision for a 
tract of ground to be vested in the District government 
and to be used for the location of the necessary local 
public buildings. As specifically described by Mr. 
Woodward the proposed site was east of South Capitol 
street and south of E street southeast. 

What was ix)pularly thought of this territorial scheme 
of government may be gathered, in part, from an elab- 
orate communication printed in the Intelligeficer in the 
issues of Januarj' 30 and February 2, 1801. The writer, 
under the nom de plume of Washington, gives utterance 
to that sectional feeling which existed in the District, 
it appears, practically from the beginning. 

There was jealousy between the different sections of 
the city from the start, friction between the city and 
county authorities of Washington, and there was also 
a feeling on the part of the residents of Georgetown 
against Washington and then the interests of Alexandria 
appeared to be threatened by both. This discussion of 
the proix>sed form of government has none of the phil- 
osophic spirit which characterizes the polished essays 
of Epaminondas. The purjx^se of the author is to ix)int 
out some of the practical effects of the proposed terri- 
torial system and more espeiMally to show how it would 
operate against the interests of Washington. 

The iH>rtion of the bill restricting the exercise of the 
franchise, the writer maintaineil, would favor the 
county as against the three towns, for the reason that 
values were less in the (H>unty than in the citit^ with 
the result that land holding was more general in the 
fonner than in the latter. As the mass of property 
in Washington, the reasoning ran on, is held but by a 
few, the voters wouhl be few anil this would result in 
the entire prostration of Washington. **lt was folly,*' 
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the writer added, **to conceal that jealousy already 
exists. It is a fact that while the property of the citi- 
zens is tributary to the coffers of Prince George county, 
these coffers are never open to her wants however 
imperious." The new system in the opinion of the 
writer would not soften or remove these jealousies. 

The bill was reported to the House January 23, 1801, 
but it was not until the third of the following month 
that it came up for discussion. An effort was then 
made to postpone the entire subject on the ground 
mainly that there was no necessity of Congress assum- 
ing further jurisdiction over the District at this time. 
However, this failing, the attack was directed against 
the bill itself and the criticism was especially sharp that 
the people were not allowed to choose their own gov- 
ernor and their executive and judicial officers. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that no man in the District 
would be represented in the national government which 
he contributed to support, **a denial of a natural right.'* 
On the other hand it was declared that the local inter- 
ests of the people would be better represented in the 
proposed legislature than could possibly be done in 
similar bodies of the respective states and their affairs 
would be more carefully considered. 

It was pointed out by one of the si)eakers, a Mary- 
land representative, that he believed the people of the 
District were desirous that this measure become a law. 
Owing to the opportunities afforded by their residence 
at the seat of government and their acquaintance with 
the members of Congress, the speaker asserted, that 
their voices would be heard, even though they might 
not be represented in the national body. In the event 
that such a step should seem necessary by changing the 
Constitution a delegate might be given to the District 
when the population became sufficient. That the people 
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could not be represented in the general government was 
admitted by another speaker. But where was the blame 
if any could attach! Certainly not, he said, to the men 
who made the act of cession ; nor to those who accepted 
it. It was the men who framed the constitutional pro- 
vision, who particularly set apart this as a District, 
under national safeguard and government.* 

An indication of the sentiment of the House and as 
showing the progress made in liberalizing the ideas 
entertained about the franchise privilege, may be found 
in the adoption of an amendment extending the suffrage 
beyond the class of freeholders so as to include house- 
keepers with property valued at $100. But on the 
previous day the House had voted down, by a majority 
of only two votes, a motion to extend the privilege of 
voting to persons who are not freeholders, which would 
have been unlimited suffrage. 

In the Senate, as stated, a somewhat similar proposi- 
tion as that first reported by the House committee which 
was mainly a declaration that the jurisdiction over the 
District lay entirely with Congress, was submitted from 
the committee. Like the other branch, however, the 
Senate evidently did not care merely for a theory and 
so recommitted the report. The debate, which has not 
been preserved, no doubt infonned the committee of 
the course to pursue. On the twentj^-ninth of January, 
1801, amendments to this measure, as they were termed, 
were submitted to the Senate and a few days later were 
adopted. The bill thus amended was the same that on 
the twenty-first of February, 1801, became a law, the 
main features of which were the i)rovisions for a judicial 
system for the District and continuing in force the 
existing laws of Maryland and Virginia. 

During the several weeks that the legislative action 

* Annals of Conprcss. Cth Conjn'O'-ff, p. 9JH5. 
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relative to the District remained uncertain, some of the 
citizens were not inactive. There was no uncertain 
tone in the resolutions adopted at a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Alexandria held in that place January 31, 1801. 

They asserted that it would be unjust and inexpedient 
for Congress to assume an exclusive jurisdiction over 
the District until the people are assured of a represen- 
tation in that body. As such a result could only be 
attained through a constitutional amendment, as pointed 
out in one of Mr. Woodward's essays printed in the 
Intelligencer and therefore given currency in the Dis- 
trict, it is evident that those endorsing these resolutions 
did not esteem it important that there should be at this 
time, further assumption by Congress. The resolution 
also affirms that the bill lately reported to Congress for 
the government of the District, referring, of course, to 
the committee's territorial bill, **is not calculated to 
produce any good effect to the people of the District 
and is an express contradiction to some of their most 
important rights."* 

Another portion of the resolution furnishes an inter- 
esting contribution to the study of the suffrage move- 
ment, for this meeting of citizens of Alexandria gave as 
one of their objections to the pending measure that the 
provision contained therein for the exercise of the right 
of suffrage was not broad enough. The particulars in 
which a change was desired are not indicated but in a 
note to the report of the meeting, added evidently by 
the editor of the National Intelligencer, the astounding 
statement is made: **We imderstand the extension con- 
temi)lated is a universal suffrage without resi)ect to 
qualification." 

Such advanced views, esjx^cially if they were held 
by any number of citizens of Alexandria, justifies the 

• \ationa1 InlrlUtjrncrr, Kphruary 0. LSOl. 
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inference that the legislature of the state was not, in 
this respect at least, a representative body. For at 
that time the charter of Alexandria permitted only 
property holders to vote, conforming in this particular 
to the law, not only in that state, but in most of the 
states of the Union. A few years later when Congress 
gave the town a new charter these limitations were not 
removed. 

In fact the national body followed a conservative 
policy in regard to the elective franchise in the District 
AVhen a new charter was granted to Georgetown in 
1805 only property holders were permitted to vote, 
while the act of incorporation of Washington of 1802 
strictly confined the privilege within the same limits. 
Congress refused to relax these local requirements until 
about the middle of the century although the first city 
council, by unanimous vote, memorialized that body 
**to extend the right of suffrage to every citizen of 
legal age who had been a resident six months."* 

At a subsequent meeting of Alexandria citizens held 
February 9, a memorial to Congress embodying the 
views as set forth in the resolutions presented at the 
former meeting was adopted. In this paper objections 
were urged against the territorial bill. That scheme of 
government was opposed because in the first place, it 
was asserted, while Congress had undoubtedly the right 
to make the laws for the District, yet as the people of 
the District are not representee! in that body, the exer- 
cise of such a right constitutes a desiK)tism. 

The national legislature was i-eminded that every 
power granted by the Constitution is tacitly accom- 
panied by the condition that it shall be exercised in a 
manner consonant with general riglits. Furthermore, 
Congress was infonne<l that however sanguine the 

• Satiftnal Intillitfrnrrr, l)«sviuU*r 24. 1802. 
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memorialists might be of "tlie.beneflt to be derived 
from the assumption of the exclusive right of legislation 
over the territoxy, they are not williug to barter for 
advantagej the rights which they conceived to be dearest 
to them as men, ' ' 

Tliis is only a paraphrase of the more famUiar phrase 
'* selling one's birth right for a mess of pottage/' but 
it occurs in varying forms not only in the discussions on 
the goveninient of the District at the beginning but 
throughout its history. The abstract force of the 
reasoning relative to human rights was recognized, then 
as now. At the same time during the century passed 
no substantial progress has been made in divesting the 
genera! government of all, or a part, of its powers over 
the District, or of changing the political status of its 
citizens. It is ai^parent that theoretically the people 
of the District might be classed politically, as was done 
both in and out of Congress, as a community of slaves. 
Practically such considerations did not seem to have 
as much weight with the residents at the nation's capital 
as their confidence that their prosperity and happiness 
could safely be entrusted to the national legislature to 
which liad been given the custody of the interests of 
the nation in the seat of govenmient* 

The comment of the Nathmd htfelUf^encer in its 
** History of the Last Session of Congress," publislied 
April 22, ISOl, in regard to the District territorial bill 
may probably be regarded as affording some suggestion 
of the tendency of public opinion of the day; altliongh 
it may be inferred from the advocacy of another terri- 
torial measure at the next session that the editor's idea 
relative to suffrage did not go so far as to favor remov- 
ing all liinitations upon its exercise. 

After describing in outline this measure, which was 
pnblislied in full in the issue of January- 30, 1801, the 
writer adds : 
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*'Such are the features of a bill, perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary that the annals either of Federal or state legislation 
present, since the era of American independence. Under the 
specious mask of imitating the constitution of the United 
States, it subverted the pillar of that instrument by limiting 
the right of suffrage and of being elected to oflSce to citizens 
possessed of freehold property. ... It will not be surprising 
that such a bill received the vigorous opposition in every 
stage of the republican side of the House, but it is surprising 
that its most pernicious provision should receive the zealous 
support of a majority of the House which demonstrates the 
extreme length to which party spirit incited with power will 
go, even to the sacrifice of a vital principle of liberty. 

** Notwithstanding the decided and persevering opposition 
given to this measure it seemed likely to survive it, when the 
Senate agreed to a bill which they sent to the House, passed 
on different principles and from different motives. This bill 
avoided the organization of a legislature, but prescribed the 
establishment of a court consisting of three judges to be ap- 
pointed by the President and of a board of justices and to 
the latter the ri^ht of taxation and of police was confided. 
To this system the federal side of the House was compelled, 
in despair of obtaining any otlier, reluctantly to submit, and 
it passed into a law.'^ 

The law of February 21, 1801, which was the outcome 
of this first consideration given in Congress to the prob- 
lem of providing a government for the District, must 
liave l)een a disai)pointment to many. In some respects 
it was intended to be a temporary measure and was so 
regarded at the time. As compared with the more elab- 
orate system which gave i)lace to it in the House, such 
a provision for government seems inade(|uate. As in 
nearly all matters of legislative action which show tlie 
cleavage of strong party si)irit, it was a compromise 
pure and simj^le. The Federalist party was obliged 
to abandon its i)uri>ose of elevating the seat of govern- 
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ment to a position that some no doubt hoped would 
ultimately be on a par with that of the states of the 
Union, while the Republican party fell back from the 
position that Congress should go no further in its as- 
sumption of its constitutional powers over the District, 
than that of the law of 1790 and that the legislative 
authority of the states should be continued within the 
District. 

The law of February 21, 1801, embodies the same 
principle as the bill first reported by the House com- 
mittee. In both instances the existing laws of Virginia 
and Maryland were continued in operation and the 
further legislative authority of the states within the 
District was ended. The direct control of the Federal 
authority was established by both measures, while the 
new law provided United States judges and officers 
instead of attempting the impossible, as was done by 
the Lee bill, namely the making use of this part of the 
governmental machinery of the states. At the next ses- 
sion Congress did not yield to the renewed efforts in 
behalf of a territorial form of government. 

As both Georgetown and Alexandria possessed mu- 
nicipal governments and the counties of Washington 
and Alexandria were governed by the levy and county 
courts, respectively, the city of AVasliington was the 
only i)art of the entire District without adequate gov- 
ernmental machinery. Congress the next year merely 
supplied this lack and did nothing more. No experi- 
ments were attemj^ted, but a corporate form was be- 
stowed such as was common in that so(*ti()n of the coun- 
try. The enactment of th(» law of February 21, 1801, 
marks the close of the initial ))eriod in the history of the 
government of the District. Tt is an a(*t of great signifi- 
cance, as by it the constitutional jmwers were more 
fullv and directlv assumed. 
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The local governmental agencies existing in the ter- 
ritory when it came under the Federal control were 
allowed to continue in operation and these with direct 
legislation by the national body and the corporation 
provided for the city of Washington constituted the 
government of the District which continued practically 
unchanged for a period of nearly seventy years. As 
it turned out, therefore, the legislation so far as it 
failed to provide a frame of government was not as 
temporary as it was thought to be at the time.* This 
was, no doubt, due mainly to two circumstances, one 
was the slow growth of the population of the District, 
and the other the opposition to exalting the importance 
and value of the nation's capital. 

This latter tendency marked the policy of Congress 
towards the District for some years and is not unknown 
at the present day. It was manifested, notably in the 
early days, by attempts to cede back to the states the 
territory constituting the District, either in whole or 
in part. A phase of the relation of the District to the 
general government which attracted attention at that 
early period and has not ceased to be the theme of dis- 
cussion in the District and of petitions to the national 
legislature, was the disfranchised condition of the 
people of the District under the Constitution. 

As the foregoing account shows, the right of the 
governed to have a voice in the making of the laws 
which they are expected to obey was proclaimed to be 
a natural right. Congress was informed that the very 
principle for which the war of the Revolution had been 
fought was being violated in the District. Yet, in 
spite of such protests and representations, the residents 
of the District, by action of Congress in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers, lost their citizenship in 

• yatxonal InifUigefwer, May 7. 1H02. 
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the states of Virginia and Maryland. The citizens of 
Washington for the first year had no voice in the man- 
agement of even their local affairs but were governed 
by the levy court comi)osed of justices of the peace 
appointed by the President and by the federal officers 
tenned commissioners. 

When the city was granted a charter the following 
year by a congress, controlled for the first time by the 
republican party, the jmwers conferred were limited 
and the executive officers were not elected by the people 
but were appointed by the President. 

Prom time to time as the years went by the scope 
of the three nmnicipal governments was broadened. 
Congress, however, continued to refuse to delegate its 
powers of legislation over the District to a legislature, 
as it had done in 1790 to the legislatures of the two 
states and as it did seventy years later to the govern- 
ment of the territory of the District of Columbia. 

As is well known to even a cursory student of the 
history of the District the relations between the gen- 
eral government as rei)resented by Congress and the 
District especially in their purely governmental as- 
l)ects have at times called forth spirited and emphatic 
l)rotests both from members of the national body and 
from citizens of the District. As an exami)le of one of 
the earliest expressions of this kind on the part of the 
latter are the comments of the editor of the InteUi- 
ycnccr in the issue of August 4, 1H02. It was at the 
close of the session which had witnessed a faihire in 
the revival of the first effort to induce Congress to 
give the District a territorial form of government. 

lie says: 

**The situation of the District ou^ht not to ho dismissed 
without remark. Her dej^raded politieal eondition exhibiting? 
thr humiliating spectacle of a lH)dy of citizens deprived of 
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all their political rights in the midst of a nation glorying in 
its freedom, claims the attention of the legislature and of 
the people. Bven should the principle in its present limited 
application be considered harmless, it ought to be remembered 
that it furnishes a precedent for more extensive encroach- 
ments upon political rights. It is far from being harmless. 
A government surrounded by twenty thousand slaves, de- 
pendent upon its bounty can answer no good end, while it 
may issue in effects alarming to the general freedom.*' 

Almost a year later, February 21, 1803, a writer in 
the Intelligencer, discussing another territorial bill 
which was then pending in Congress, points out the 
inadequacy of such a method of providing for the 
political rights of the citizens. He states that the 
people ought not to be satisfied with a territorial legis- 
lature under the direct and constant control of the 
President and under the control of Congress. 

**They will not be satisfied," he adds, '* however as 
a sugar plum it may please the infant, the man will 
claim a stronger aliment. Equal rights held at the 
caprice of no man will only satisfy him. It is in vain, 
then, to temix)rize. The Constitution must be altered." 

He further oi)posed the agitation of the question of 
the propose<l form of government at this time, '*as it 
may paralyze the effort that is being made to secure 
emancipation from our present thraldom." 



REMARKS OF JAS. DUDLEY MORGAN, M.D., 

BEFORE THE SOCIETY MARCH 10, 1902, 

IN EXHIBITING A UNIQUE PICTURE 

OF DUDDINGTON, THE RESIDENCE 

OF DANIEL CARROLL. 

This framed picture of Duddington with the his- 
torical souvenirs imbedded in the mat of the picture, 
was presented to the speaker (J. D. Morgan) by John 
M. McCalla. The woodwork of the frame is made 
from the chair rail in the grand hall at Duddington; 
the large nails imbedded in the mat are from the raft- 
ers of the roof; the sash catch is from the window in 
the room of Elenora Carroll (Digges), and the key is 
from the entrance door of the bed-room of Daniel Car- 
roll. The inscription at the bottom, giving a short 
history of Duddington, was written by Mrs. Nora 
Digges Morgan, the granddaughter of Daniel Carroll. 

The residence of Daniel Carroll, as you know, was 
first started to be built in what afterwards proved to 
be the middle of New Jersey Avenue, southeast; this 
was ** before the agreement between the Government 
and the parties took i)lace/' and it had i>rogressed as 
far as the first floor al)ove the foundation w^alls. 

From the reading of extracts from the letters of the 
Commissioners and L 'Enfant, parts of which are ex- 
hibited, the controversy seems to have been over the 
continuance of the building above the first story. 
Daniel Carroll of Duddington was a second cousin of 
Daniel Carroll of Rock Creek, the Commissioner. 

7 97 
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Exhibit 1. 

Letter of the Commissiofiers to L' Enfant. 

26th Novn. 1791— Gr.town. 
Sir, 

On our meeting this day, we were equally surprised, and 
concerned to find that you had proceeded to demolish Mr. 
Carroll's house. We were impelled by many considerations 
to give immediate directions to those acting in your absence 
to desist. We must observe to you, that allowing the mea- 
sure to have been absolutely necessary, and such an one as 
Mr. Carroll might be compelled to acquiesce in from the terms 
he has entered into ; still our opinions ought to have been pre- 
\4ously taken on a subject so delicate and so interesting. 
We are Sir, 
Your Ob't. Serv'ts. ^ 

Dd. Stuart, V Commissioners. 

Danl. Carroll. J 

Exhibit 2. 

Extracts of a Letter from L' Enfant to the 
Commissioners. 

Georgetown, December 6, 1791. 
Gents: 

On my return from Acquia where I had made purchase of 
a quarrie ground conformably to what had been agreed at 
your previous meeting— I received your favour of the 26 No- 
vember, informing me you had given direction to the gentle- 
men acting in my absence to desist from demolishing a house 
Mr. Carroll of Duddin^'ton was about building. 

Conceiving from this circumstance you supposed these 
gentlemen were acting of their own accord— or that you must 
have lost sight of the peculiar circumstance condemning Mr. 
Carroll's of Duddinjrton iimlertaking- 1 must here in justice 
to these gentlemen testify that I had given them positive 
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orders for pulling down the house, the removal of which had 
become necessarj' & wishing you not to misconceive the mo- 
tives which determined me to the measure & which have made 
me purpose in it with steady activity since my return to this 
place I will state to you the following particular. 

P. S. 

I have ordered the rubbish to be cleared out of the 
Foundation of the House demolished & directed this founda- 
tion should remain for your inspection as that part of the 
building having been used previous to the compact between 
the publick & Individuals Mr. Carroll is entitled to reim- 
bursement for that part; I request therefore you will settle 
with him for that foundation which it is necessary should 
be soon removed. 



REMARKS OF JOHN B. LARNER BEFORE THE 
SOCIETY MARCH 10, 1902, IN EXHIBITING 
AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SOUTH- 
EAST CORNER OF 14TH AND F 
STREETS. 

The photograph which I exhibit was taken during 
the month of November, 1865, and represents the 
southeast coraer of Fourteenth and F Streets, north- 
west, in this city, as it appeared at that time, being 
then known as the Ebbitt House. The street at that 
corner shows the curved tracks of the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company turning from Fourteenth into F 
street over cobble-stone pavements with the old foot- 
ings crossing the street at three angles. 

There are also shown three telegraph poles, all of 
which are now removed, but, I regret to say, there is 
still a large pole on the northwest comer of the street 
in front of the present AVyatt Building. Leaning 
against one of the jmles represented in the picture is 
a billboard ujmn which is posted, presumably, the 
theatrical attractions at the time, which method was 
in vogue then and for a long time subsequent thereto. 

The Ebbitt House is composed of four dwellings, as 
can be plainly seen from the photograph. The first 
floor of the corner house is shown to be occupied by 
N. AV. Burchell, grcK*er. Bushrod AV. Reed oc- 
cupied this store for the same purpose i>rior to N. 
AV. Burchell. Mr. Reed came to the city of AVashing- 
ton in lSi:W from AVestmoreland County, A'irginia. He 
purchased this corner and erected the building thereon, 
establishing himself in ISSfi in the grocery business, 

lOO 
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Frenchman. In 1856 this property was purchased by 
William E. Ebbitt from William J. Smith and then 
occui)ied as a boarding house conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ebbitt, after whom the Ebbitt House was 
named. Mr. Ebbitt on the first day of September, 
1863, conveyed the i)roperty to Albert H. Craney, 
his son-in-law, who afterwards, on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1864, again conveyed the same to its present 
owner, Mr. C. C. Willard. Albert H. Craney was the 
same man who, for a long time, conducted what was 
known as the Craney Hotel at West Point, and was 
well known in army circles. He is now dead. 

The first house below the corner on Fourteenth Street 
was for a long time occupied by the Reed family, but 
at the time of the taking of the ])hotograph it was used 
for newspaper offices and the sign on the building is 
that of the New York Times. From this building down 
is a series of others, the last one of which shown on 
the photograph is the Occidental, now standing, but 
which will shortly be demolished to make way for a 
large office building. 

Just north of the Occidental is the Famham House, 
which was occupied at that time by the New York Her- 
ald. This proi>erty originally belonged to David Bums, 
descended to his daughter Marcia and was by her, in 
1802, conveyed to William H. Dorsey. On May 16, 1818, 
William H. Dorsey conveyed the property to William 
Blanchard, whose sou, Valentine Blauchard,was formerly 
the proi»rietor of the book store at the comer of Eleventh 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, the establishment be- 
ing subse<|uently known as that of Blanchard & Mohun. 
In the settlement of the estate of William Blanchard, this 
property became that of his daughter, Mrs. Jane Fam- 
ham, who obtained title on the tenth day of July, 1850. 
October 4, 1S()(), the i)roperty was conveyed to Mr. C. 
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C. Willard by Mrs. Farnham, the consideration being 
$74,000, or about $30 per square foot. It was sold at 
public auction, and Mr. Willard was the highest bidder 
at that figure. The Farnham House has had quite a his- 
torj% and was occupied by many prominent men, in- 
cluding John Bell, of Tennessee, who, it is said, at one 
time paid as high as $600 per month for the rooms 
which he occupied. This building was subsequently 
torn down, and the last three windows of the dining- 
room of the present Ebbitt House mark the site where 
it was originally located. 

The two one-story buildings shown on the picture 
adjoining the Farnham House were also the property 
of Mr. Bushrod W. Reed, and were occupied by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the New York Evening Post and 
other newspaper offices, the names of which are not 
decipherable from the photograph. The buildings 
formed part of those subsequently known as News- 
paper Row. The photograph does not represent the 
corner buildings as they existed in 1864, the time when 
they were purchased by Mr. Willard. He had, prior 
to the taking of the picture, raised the roofs of two of 
the buildings, which were originally three-story with 
dormer windows. 

It is said that, on the lot upon which now stand the 
small buildings known as Nos. 1336 and 1338 F Street, 
iimnediately east of the Ebbitt House, in the rear, stood 
the home of Aaron Burr. There was a paling fence 
said to have been in front of the house with a small 
gate, through which the neighbors entered the yard to 
obtain water from a very fine well in the rear, which 
existed there at that time. 



OLD RESIDENCES AND FAMILY HISTORY IN 
THE CITY HALL NEIGHBORHOOD. 

By DOUGLASS ZEVELl. 
(Read before the Society April 14, 1902.) 

On the southeast corner of Third Street and Indiana 
Avenue, the father of Mr. W. W. Birth erected, in 1835, 
a one-story gable-roof building for store purposes, and 
the son was engaged there in the grocery business from 
December, 1848, until May, 1887. After he became the 
owner he changed the upper part, so as to give it a 
better appearance, and also made an addition on the 
south side for storage purposes. A sketch which Mr. 
Birth has made for me gives some idea of this corner 
as it looked when he discontinued business, which I 
hope to have changed to a perspective view later on 
for the Society's records. All this block, bounded by 
Second, Third and C Streets and Indiana Avenue, was 
part of the elder Birth's estate, and the eastern part 
was occupied up to 'about twenty-five years ago by 
Acker's stone yard. Soon after the present Mr. Birth 
gave up business he sold the Third Street comer to 
Trinity Church parish, and it is covered now by a 
parish hall, etc., in connection with the church. Mr. 
Birth's father died in 1844, but the venerable son, bom 
January 11, 1808, is almost as active to-day as many 
men of 65 and 70. With the exception of his hearing, 
his faculties are unimpaired, and had he not been badly 
disabled some eight years ago by being struck by a 
street car, he would not have even weak limbs to com- 
plain of. 

1 04 
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In September last he made a trip to Temiessee, a 
distance of 400 miles, to visit a grandson, and assured 
me on his return that he had not felt the eifects auy 
more than he would when he was forty years younger. 

On the xiortheast corner of Third Street and Indiana 
Avenue there was a carpenter shop built by Almon 
Baldwin about 1846. He had associated with him his 
three sons, William, Edward and Clay, all of whom, 
as well as the father, are now dead. This building 
was of wood construction, and in these days would he 
considered a small aifair, but it- was well equipped 
with steam power and machine tools, and the firm did 
a very extensive business in contracts for buildings, 
as well as general carpenter work* Shortly after the 
war the finn had a more extensive establishment in the 
way of larger and more modera buildings on D Street 
between First and Seeond. 

After the Baldwin firm left this corner it became the 
property of the late Calderou Carlisle, and he also ac* 
quired groimd adjoining on the Indiana Avenue side. 
The buildings now there were erected for him, and the 
one on the corner, at jiresent occuiiied partly by a drug 
store, still l>elougs to his estate. These buildings date 
from 1885. 

The row of houses on the north side of 1> Street, east 
of 3d, was originally known as lleehanies Row, the 
name originating, so I am told, from the fact that sev* 
eral mechanics started with a combined capital in the 
building of thern for investment. Among others who 
occupied them as far back as 1850, was Mr. George W. 
Phillips, for many years deputy marshal of the Dis- 
trictj and a welbknown resident of Washington for 
71 years, up to the lime of his death in Deeember, 1895. 

George \V« Phillips was Irorn in Prince George 
County, Mii, and came to this city in 1824, After sev- 
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eral years' experience as a dry goods clerk he estab- 
lished a business of that kind for himself at the corner 
of Seventh Street and Market Space, where the Saks 
stores are now located, and continued that occupation 
until three or four years before Franklin Peirce be- 
came President, by whom he was appointed Deputy 
Marshal of the District under Jonah D. Hoover. This 
office he continued to hold until 1893, with the excep- 
tion of the period when Frederick Douglass was Mar- 
shal. From his early manhood and throughout his 
lifetime Mr. Phillips was a staunch Democrat, but he 
was not numbered among those who were inclined to 
show noticeable hostility to the Government. His 
widow is still living, having her home here with the 
older son, who will be mentioned below; and the 
younger son, George R. Phillips, has also been a resi- 
dent of the city since his childhood days. 

Mr. Samuel L. Phillips, the older son, who was bom 
in tliis city in 1838, and promiently connected with the 
street railway company in horse-car days, tells me when 
his father moved into the house, there were no houses 
on the south side of D Street in that block, but a deep 
ravine, supposed to be a continuation of one which 
came diagonally from Fourth and E Streets through to 
Third, just above D, ran through the block and was used 
as an oi>en sewer. These houses, built in 1845 or '46, 
were originally two stories and an attic, with a base- 
ment, but some twenty years ago the attics were re- 
placed by a full story. Mr. Andrew Coyle* and Mrs. 

• Mr. Andrew C'<»yle was the father of I^ennida**, Fitzhiiph. and Ran- 
dolph Coyle. and the hoiiw* he occupied was built by EraRmus Middleton, 
a brother of D. Wesley Middleton, and for many years clerk of the 
Circuit Court. Mr. Middleton'w home, for the most of his life, was near 
the *outh entrance to the Soldier*** Home grounds, where the Catholic 
University now stands. 
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Alexander Speir* lived in the first house east of Third, 
and next door to them the late Otis C Wiglit, father 
of otar former Commissioner* Mr* John B. Wight, He 
afterwards lived on the south side of the street, a few 
doors west of Seoond. The next honse was occupied 
from 1855 until after the war by Alexander W, Russell, 
who has been on the retired list of the Navy with the 
rank (if Pay Director since February, 188G, He had 
made his home in Philadelphia for several years prior 
to that date, and he is still a resident of that city. Mr. 
Russell was born in Marvland in February, 1824; was 
a C*ai»tain's Clerk in the ^vivy from 1842 to 1844; had 
a military exjierience in Company C, mounted rifle regi* 
nient, under Capthin Samuel H* Walker in the Mexican 
War, and was clerk to the Senate Cnnmiittee on Xaval 
Atfairs from 1858 to '(U, In the latter year he entered 
the Pay Corps of the Navy. His wife, the daughter 
of William H. Campbell, a well-known resident of this 
city in former years, is the sister of Mrs. F. L. Moore, 
who together with her husband, needs no introduction 
to this society or the community generally, 

ilr. Russell -s next-door neighlior was the late Cuth- 
bert P. Wallach, who lived with his mother in-law, Mrs, 
Beall, the mother of the late Robert Beall, who was for 
many years engaged in the book and stationery bnsi* 
ness on Pennsylvania Avenue near Sixth Street, his 
first experience in that line having been as a clerk in 
the same locality with Mr, Franck Taylon Mr. Wal- 
lach, in 1850, was connected with the Marshal's office 
as a deputy, and, like his neighbor, entered the Pay 
Corps of the Navy in June, 1861, At the time of his 
death in May, 1895, Mr. Wallach had been on the re- 
tired list of that cor]js with the rank of Pay Director 
for fifteen years. He was bora in the District, July 4, 

•Mr. Coyl#'» daughter. 
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J827. A son, Major Richard Wallach, U.S.M.C. (re- 
tired), lives in Brooklyn. A daughter is also living. 

Next to the house where Mr. Wallach lived was the 
home (No. 221 D Street) of the Misses Koones, Celia 
and Lizzie, who conducted a school for girls there for 
twenty-five years. It was the most popular of the kind 
in this city in those days, and had for its patrons the 
best families of Washington. The ladies, both as 
teachers and otherwise, were very highly esteemed, and 
it is more than likely some here to-night may have been 
scholars there at one time. Miss Celia Koones died 
in November, 1869, but the sister continued the school 
for five years after that date. When she died in 
October, 1879, the house was inherited by a niece of 
the sisters, who is the wife of Dr. H. C. Thompson, a 
well-known member of the dental profession in this 
city. 

Three or four doors east from this house there are 
two old-fashioned, English-basement houses, in one of 
which Mr. Charles Boteler lived. He was the original 
proprietor of the glass- and chinaware business on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, which had continued under the Boteler name 
for more than forty years when discontinued a few 
years ago. In the other the late Mr. William E. 
Howard lived for nearly thirty years from about 1851 
or '52. ^Ir. Howard was a member of the Common 
Council in 1838 and also serv^ed as Tax Clerk for the 
city government in 1853. At the time of his death, 
January 2, 18SS, he had been notarj- public for the Bank 
of AVashington for forty years, and one of the directors 
for more than fifteen years. His second son, C. W. 
Howard, bom in this city, has been Secretary of the 
Firemen's Insurance Company for thirty years, and 
one of the directors of the bank above mentioned since 
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1888, One other son, at present notaiy public for the 
bank, is still living j also two daughtei-s. One of tiese 
is the wife of Bear Admiral Alexander H, McConniek, 
U*S.N- (retired), and the other, the wife of Captain 
George W, Pigman, U.S.N/ 

Adjoining the house where Mr, Howard lived is a 
three-story press-brick house which has not been 
changed to any extent since it was occupied by the 
builder, Dr. W- Berry, forty-five years ago. 

On the northeast comer of Third and D Streets^ witli 
entrance on Third, there is a house which has not 
changed, excepting as to the entrance, since it was 
built by the late D, Wesley Middleton in 1831. It was 
his home prior to 1851 or '52, and my father was the 
next occui>ant until 1858, when Mr. Edwin Cecil Morgan 
rented tlie house and continued his residence there until 
his death in July, 1867. 

ilr. Morgan, whose nephew. Dr. James Dudley Mor- 
gan, is so well known to this Society and in the medical 
profession, was born in this city, February 9, 1827, and 
at the time of his death, had been a prominent member 
of the District bar for several years. His office was in 
one of two small buildings which adjoined the old 
Feudal 1 home and the site is now a part of the Fendall 
building* After Mr, Morgan's widow vacated this 
house in August, 1867, Mrs. Dr, SkiHman, a daughter 
of Mr, Middleton -s, became the occupant, Mr, Middle* 
ton was bom in May, 1805, and had been a resident of 
this city for more tJian sixty years at tlie time of his 
death in April, 1880, He will be recalled as the Clerk 
of the U, S* Supreme Court during a long service of 
fifty- five years, his first appointment being as Deputy 

• TIk^ Tiotice of >fr«. McCoruiickN tlejith early in Ft^bniiiry, IP03» up- 
pen reel in ih^ daily papers w^hile Ui*?'^^ p4ige<» were in the luindifr of the 
printer. 
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Clerk in 1825. His son and namesake is still a resident 
of this city, and he continues to occupy the old home of 
his parents in New Jersey Avenue south of the Capitol 
grounds. 

In 1855 and imtil after the Civil War, Third Street 
north from D to E was all vacant ground on both sides ; 
also on E from Third to Second. The first house built 
on either side of Third was built by Deputy Marshal 
Phillii)s on the west side, just south of E. Dr. G. L. 
Magruder, of whom I have very pleasant school-day 
recollections, was then living at 310 E Street. 

Rittenhouse Academy, with a history particularly in- 
teresting among institutions of that kind in this city, 
dating back for sixty years, stood on the south side of 
Indiana Avenue adjoining a vacant lot on the comer 
of Third Street, which serv^ed as a playground for the 
scholars for many years. This ground on the avenue 
side is now covered by dwelling houses which were 
erected in recent years for the late Matthew G. Emery, 
§nd the Third Street side is also improved. In 1840 
when the history of the academy began with Charles 
H. and Joseph E. Xourse as teachers, it was a one-story 
building. When the late Otis C. Wight became the 
proprietor in 1848 (or soon after) he had changes made 
so as to give another story and a basement, the latter 
being useil for a primary department. In 1894, about 
the time Mr. Wight retired from his profession, after 
a long and honorable career, he sold the proi>erty to 
Dr. Henry L. Mann, who built two dwellings on the site. 
One of these was rented by Mr. Wight, and it was there 
he died in October, 1896, at the age of 79. 

Among many others, who were once students at this 
academy, some of whom are now prominent residents 
of this city, it may l>e of interest to mention Mr. Wm. 
F. Mattingly, the well-known member of the District 
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bar; General Johii M. Wilson^ U, S, Anuy (retired), 
at one time (his last active duty) Chief uf Eiigiueers; 
Dr. Wm, Pope Youngs a reijresentative Washingtoman, 
and now secretary of the Frankliu Fire Insurance Com* 
pany; P. \\\ Browning, tlje grocery merchant, and O* 
M- Oyster, equally prominent in business circles; also 
Mr> Noble D. Laruer, These were scholars during the 
time the Nonrse brothers had the school I should have 
mentioned more paiticularly with Mr. Mattingly the 
name of Mr, Wm, A, Maury, Among those who were 
scholars in Mr, Wight's time, now prominent members 
of the bar, are Associate Justice Andrew C Bradley; 
Andrew B, Duvall, and E. Boss Perry, Mr. F. B. 
McGuire ; the sons of Jas, Y, Davis, Jas. Y, and Samuel 
T* (hatters, etc.)^ are among those who represent Uie 
business community, and Commander Adolph Marix, 
U.S.N,; Commander Martin E. Hall, U.S-N.; Colonel 
McLane Tilton, U. S, Marine Corps; Major Richard 
Wallach, U. S, Marine Corps, and Major Franek E, 
Taylor, U. S. Army, represent the naval and military 
service. Major Taylor was in the artillery liranch of 
the army at the time of his death in November, 1880. 

Adjoining these two houses is the home, now num- 
bered 308, of Mrs. Virginia Whittlesey, widow of Com- 
fort S> \\Tiitt!esey, It was first occupied by him in 
1849 or '50 and it was still his home when he died* 
June, 1864. The house has remained unchanged until 
now, and Mrs, Whittelsey has retained her home there 
since her liusband's death* She has living with her 
one daughter, and another daughter, Mrs. Sargeant, 
also lives in this city. 

Mr. Whittlesey had, for many years, an extensive 
business in i)aints, oils, lamps, etc., his store having 
been located next to the southeast comer (or on that 
comer) of Seventh and P Streets^ N. W., where there 
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has been a carpet and furniture store in more recent 
years. y 

Next to this house is a row of five houses built in 
1852 by the late Thomas Blagden. William Baldwin, 
one of Almon Baldwin's sons, already referred to, was 
the architect of these houses, and they were known, 
when originally built, as Blagden 's row. I think this 
name for them is still retained. Robert Toombs, of 
Georgia, at that time U. S. Senator, occupied one of 
these houses; also Chief Justice Taney, and the Min- 
ister from Peru to this country. In comparatively 
recent years Senator Christiancy, of Michigan, was an 
occupant of one of the houses. 

Thomas Blagden was the son of George Blagden, who 
came from England and settled in this city in 1793, 
where the son was bom in October, 1803, and he con- 
tinued to have his home here until his death, February 
2, 1870. Mr. Blagden 's second wife is still living, also 
his two sons and one daughter. The widow and one 
of the sons have a home near the city, known as Argyle, 
and a portion of the original estate in that section has 
been improved in recent years by the construction 
of suburban homes. A brother of Mr. Blagden 's— 
Rev. Geo. W. Blagden— settled in Boston early in the 
last century, and was at one time pastor of the **01d 
South Church.'' 

AVhile it is no new historj^ for us to recall the hasty 
flight to the sunny South of many distinguished men 
like Robert Toombs, it may not be known to every one 
that he was numbered among those who obstinately 
declined to accept the amnesty oflfered by the govern- 
ment, conditional, of course, upon taking the oath of 
allegiance, and his feeling of bitter hostility to the 
government remained unchanged to the end of his life. 
His civil rights, therefore, were never restored; but 
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that did not seem to have blocked his pathway to pros- 
I>erity, the practice of his profession of law proving 
§0 successful during the last eighteen years of his life 
that he left an estate valued at $500, iXX). This might 
be cited by some persons as a ease where the ''way of 
the transgressor*' was not as stated in the scriptural 
reading. 

The second door west from this row, now numbered 
i122, was once the property and home of Rev, Horace 
StringfelloWj rector of Trinity Episcopal Chnrch from 
1840 to 1846. Early in the fifties he sold it to Jas. M. 
Torbert, who made his home there for nearly thirty 
years, up to the time of his death, in 1880. Mr. Torbert 
was bom in Delaware in 1802, and became a resident 
of this city in 1831, and at the time of his death (1880) 
had been a clerk in the Treasury Department for forty 
years. His wife, bom in Virginia in 1815, was the 
daughter of Mrs< Eliza Pejion, whose home will be 
mentioned on another j>age of this paper. Besides 
three sons there are also two daughters of Mr. 
Torbert still residents of the District, one at Bethesda 
and one in the city, Mrs, Torbert died here in 18t>0. 
The sons are also living in this city; the elder, 
John P, Torbert, having been a resident in the eastern 
section of the city for many years, and actively asso- 
ciated w4th St, Mark's Ei>iseopal Church (now the pro* 
cathedral church of this diocese) since it was completed. 

The nest house to this on the west, numbered 324, is 
the one built by the late Franck Taylor in 1858 and 
has been the family home since 1860. After the death 
of Mr, Taylor, July 12, 1873, one of his daughters, the 
wife of Bear-Admiral Hobley D. Evans, continued^ 
with her mother, to make her home there, and it is still 
her home, Mrs, Taylor having died November 30, 1892. 
This house is built of brick, three gtories and an attic, 
g 
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with a generous width and depth, thus affording a very 
room J and comfortably arranged dwelling, such as the 
owner particularly intended it should be, Mr. Taylor 
was born in Bolton- C-Moors, Lancashire, England, 
March 31, 1811, and had been a resident of Washington 
for forty-eight years at the time of his death. His 
book-store on Pennsylvania Avenue, a few doors east 
of the National Hotel, known as the ^*Waverly, " was 
established in 1833 and continued by him as proprietor 
until 1867. The career of Mr. Taylor during his long 
residence in Washington is no doubt familiar, even to 
those who are not now much beyond the first half cen- 
tury of their life. Though never connected with the 
city government in any way, like some of his contem- 
poraries, he was none the less one of the more highly 
esteemed business men and representative citizens of 
Washington; and the family have always been num- 
bered with the most select social circles of the city. 

Mr. Taylor ^s other daughter and her husband, Mr, 
F. B. McGuire, need only a mere mention in this paper, 
as they have been well-known residents of this com- 
munity since their earliest years. Two of Mr, Taylor's 
three sons are still living, Kear-Admiral H. C* Taylor, 
U, S. Navy, and Major Daniel Morgan Taylor, of the 
Ordnance Cori>s, U. S. Army. The naval record of the 
fonner, as also that of Bobley I). Evans, is one with 
which all are familiar, and Major Taylor of the Army 
also has a high standing in that branch of the service. 

One of my most distinct recollections of the muddy 
condition of the streets in this city at that time, and as 
we all know, for many years after, is associated with the 
flag-stone crossings, one about in front of Mr. Taylor's 
house, and the other connecting the two sides of the 
street at Third. After a rainy spell or a few days of 
thawing weather it was not possible, even with careful 
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stepping on these flag-stones, to get through the umd 
without having the soles of the shoes well covered, and 
of course crossing on other than these flag-stones, mud 
would cover tiie shoe almost to the instep. 

Before Mr. Taylor built bis home there were two 
one-story frame buildings^ on the lot adjoining* which 
were owned by Mr. liobert Beale, one of the old resi- 
dents on Capitol Hill* Mn Robert Beale was born in 
IStH) and became a resident of Washington in 1808. 
He was a member of the District bar during the earlier 
years of his life, but had not been in active practice for 
many years at the time of liis death in 186G. Of his 
tliree sons, Mn Buchanan Beale, the youngest, is the 
only one living. He has been connected with the 
U- S. Marshal's office of the District for a num- 
ber of years* One of these buildings was occu- 
pied by Mr, Andrew McCalla (son of (Jeneral John 
M. McCalla) who died many years ago. His brother, 
the late Dr, John M. McCalla, who died here in April, 
1897, will be remembered during more recent years. 
His w^Idow\ daughter of the late Silas P. Hill, is still 
a resident of this city* The other of these buildings 
was occupied by Mr. Samuel L. Phillips in I860, when 
he commenced the practice of law* The home of the 
McCalla family adjoined these buildings, but in recent 
years a different style of house with a bay-window 
front, has replaced the original dwelling* 

John M* McCalla was born near Lexington, Ky., in 
1793 and became a resident of this city in 1845, at which 
time lie purchased the projierty (now numbered 330 
Indiana Avenue) from Mrs, Joseph Wood, the wife of 
a prominent artist, for whom it was built in 1833, This 
continued to be his home until his death in 1873, with 
the exception of seven years (1848 to '55), a portion of 
which time it was rented to a Rev, Mr, Cuslmian, who 
conducted a ladies' school there. 
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When war with England was declared in 1812, Mr. 
McCalla, then but nineteen years old, was among the 
first to respond to the call for troops. He soon rose 
to the rank of adjutant and afterwards obtained the 
rank of brigadier general. In the report made by the 
commanding general of the actions of January 18 and 
January 22, 1813, he was named among those who had 
distinguished themselves in those battles. During his 
early life in this city Mr. McCalla was second auditor 
under the Polk administration, but after that time his 
profession was that of lawyer and claim agent. His 
son. Dr. J. M. McCalla, who had been a resident of 
Washington for fifty years at the time of his death, 
above mentioned, graduated in medicine, after a course 
at Columbia College, now known as Columbian Univer- 
sity, but owing to ill health he was obliged to discon- 
tinue practice of his profession. His sister, Miss Maria 
F. McCalla, is still a resident of this city. 

Next door to the McCalla home was where Mr. 
Charles S. Wallach lived early in the fifties, and until 
his death about twenty years ago. His eldest son was 
a dentist in Paris about 1880, but I have been unable 
to get further news of him. The two younger sons 
continued to be residents of this city until their death 
within the last ten years. 

Next door to Mr. Wallach was where Mrs. Eliza Pey- 
ton lived from 1855 until her death in February, 1884. 
Prior to 1855 Mrs. Peyton conducted a very select 
boarding house on the corner (northwest) of Fourth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue (then 4^ Street), 
where Renter's Hotel now stands. Among those who 
lived with her there were Henry Clay, John C. Cal- 
houn, Henry A. Wise; also R. Y. Hayne, of South Caro- 
lina. Mrs. Pe>ion always had a verj' nice class of 
boarders with her, also, in Indiana Avenue. Among 
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others was Dn John B* Blake aiid liis son, Dr. Tucker 
Blake, The son was what (or similar to) we call in 
these days very dtidish-like m his dress^ whieh» in every 
res]iiot't— suit, hat, shoes and linen— was chosen with 
great taste aod fitted with unusual exactness. He was 
of slender huild and small stature, with a general ap- 
pearance that attracted the attention of those who did 
not know hiuL In company, however, he was a very 
agreeahle gentleman, and although he talked with a 
slight lisp and drawl> his conversation was pleasant and 
he was a weicome visitor in many of the nicest families. 

Mrs, Peyton was horn in Caklwell County, Maryland, 
in 1794, Her husband, Craven Thompson Peyton, wat? 
tr, S, Consul at Matanzas, Cuba, in 1821, -where he died 
during that year. About ten years later Mrs. Peyton 
became a resident of this city and continued to have 
her home here until her death as above stated. Her 
grandson, John B- Peyton, and great-grandson, John 
B. Peyton, Jr., also a widowed granddaughterj Mrs. 
Worth, are at present residents of this city. 

Nest to Mrs. Peyton's there are still standing two 
houses, one of which has been used for offices for sev- 
era! years. They are now numbered 33fi and 338 and 
have remained unchanged since originally built. 

These houses, I find by reference to old directories, 
were numbered at one time 1 and 3, and east from there 
two others were 13 and 15 Indiana Avenue, which indi- 
cates the reverse of the order in whieli east and west 
streets have been numbered since. 

No, 330 of these two houses was built by the late Gen- 
eral Peter Bacon more than sixty years ago, and it was 
his home from the time it was completed until his death 
on thf^ eightli of April, 190(>. Mrs. Bacon, a daughter 
of Dn Edward Clark, was born at the Na\y Yard in 
this city, and died in the old home May 10, 1897^ aged 
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nearly seventy-nine years. The younger daughter con- 
tinued to live there for a while after her father's death, 
when its history as the home of the Bacon family ended. 
General Bacon was a Washingtonian by birth and was 
nearly eighty-seven years of age when he died. His 
father came to this city from England when the seat 
of government was established here and started a 
grocery business on the southeast comer of Seventh 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., which he pur- 
chased, the upper part being his home. To this busi- 
ness General Bacon, with his brother, Samuel Bacon, 
succeeded about 1840, and it was continued by them for 
more than fifty years. Besides being one of the repre- 
sentative business men of Washington, he was recog- 
nized early in life as possessing tact, good judgment 
and general ability, which won for him the highest 
esteem of his fellow citizens. In his younger days he 
was associated with a militia company— known, I think, 
as the Washington Blues— and when the Civil War 
began he was Brigadier General of the District militia. 
At that time— anxious days, as we all know, for the 
city as well as the country generally— General Bacon 
enjoyed the full confidence of the military authorities 
of the general goveniment, his relations with Mr. Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War, being of a confidential character, 
and the services he rendered, in consultation, as to 
plans for ])rotection of the city were acknowledged as 
being of great value. Besides his career as above re- 
cited, General Bacon served as a member of the police 
board for ten years ; also as a member of the fire board 
and as a school trustee. 

The elder daughter of General Bacon, still a resident 
of this city, is the wife of Mr. John A. Baker, who has 
had until recent years an active business career here 
and is one of our well-known citizens. 
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General Bacon's next-door neighbor (house now 
numbered ZZ^) was my uncle, Eben L. Childs» who had 
his home there for nearly twenty years prior to the 
close of the war. This house was built about the same 
time as the Baeon house, ifr. Chiids was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., in May, 180(X His first wife, 
Sarah P. Larkin, daughter of Samuel Larkin, was born 
in Portsmouth, N. H,, in ISKK In 1831 Mr, Chiids re- 
ceived an appointment in the Post-Office Department^ 
and his service there was continuous until his death 
in October^ 1872. During that time (latter part) he 
was for several years Chief Clerk of the contract 
division , and also Chief Clerk of the Department for 
three yeai*s. His only child, the Rev. Wentworth Lar- 
kin Chiids, who died in 1860 at the age of thirty-three, 
was the first rector of St. Alban's Protestant Episcopal 
Church, now, as then, located on the Rock\^ille turn- 
pike, near Woodley Lane. Mrs, Chiids died in this 
city in Februarjs 1871, Dn Wni. J. C. Duhamel, who 
had been a resident of Washington for many years up to 
the date of his death in August, 1883, occupied tliis 
house after my uncle vacated it, and T think he was the 
last one who occupied it as a dwelling. 

Mr, Chiids' neighbor for eleven years prior to 1864 
was the late Rev. Byrtm Sunderland, and he lived there 
again for awhile after his return in 1866 from a resi- 
dence in Paris. This house, though closely adjoining 
the t-hilds house, is the first one on D Street west from 
Fourth Street while those located east of it are on 
Indiana Avenue, The house was built by Thomas 
Blagden. 

On the southeast comer of D and 4A Streets (now 
John Marshall Place) where the Fendal! Law Building 
now stands, was the home of Philip Ricard Fendall for 
twenty- two years, until his death in February, 1868. 
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The present structure on this site dates from 1886, but 
the home of the family was continued there until that 
time. 

Mr. Fendall was bom in Alexandria, Va., in 1794 and 
was admitted to the bar in that city about 1820, while 
it was still a part of this District. A few years after 
that he became a resident of Washington, and was one 
of the most eminent lawyers of his day. From 1841 
to '45 and again from 1849 to '53 Mr. Fendall held the 
office of District Attorney. 

The eldest son of Mr. Fendall, Philip R., Jr., entered 
the U. S. Marine Corps in 1857, and had been on the 
active list with the rank of Major, for eight years, when 
placed on the retired list in May, 1878. He died in this 
city in March, 1879. The second son (Wm. Y.), who 
died here in November, 1871 (born here in 1836) be- 
came, like his father, a prominent member of the Dis- 
trict bar, and suitable action taken by the Bar Associa- 
tion, giving details of his career, is included in the 
Bibliography of the District, compiled by Mr. Bryan, 
so well known and active as a member of this society. 
Two other sons, Arthur and Stratford, have been dead 
many years, and the remaining son, the late Reginald 
Fendall, died while temporarily in New York city, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1898. Reginald Fendall was born in this 
city March (5, ISlo, and during his comparatively short 
life had become, like his father and brother, one of the 
leading members of the District bar. AVhen asking 
advi(»e during the summer of 189(5, regarding a publica- 
tion of interest to the legal profession, the late Walter 
D. Davidge told me that he (considered Mr. Fendall's 
character, both i)ei-sonally and professionally, as fully 
equal to that (»f any one he knew in this community. 
It is hanlly necessary to say no one who had lived here 
as long as Mr. l)avi<lge had, was better able to judge 
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in sucli a matter- As a i>ersonal renuuisceuee of Mr 
Fendall 1 cao recall our mutual friendship as the most 
pleasant one among those I fonned during my school- 
day life and it is a s{>eeial pleasure now to recall our 
exchange of cordial greetings at intervals during the 
later years of his life- 
House numbered 307 D Street, which overlooks the 
statue of Albert Pike that was unveiled last Oi'tober, 
was built for the late James Mandeville Carlisle during 
the year 1852. It is a plain-front press-brick structure, 
three stories in height, with an extension on the west of 
two stories, setting back from the building line, the first 
floor of which Mr. Carlisle used as an office, Here be 
continued to have his home and office from the time the 
house was completed until his death in 1877, at which 
time he bad been a resident of the city for fifty-two 
years. Until the spring of 1887 there was only one 
house between Mr. Carlisle's house and Third Street, 
wiiich I very well remember was occupied during the 
ten years prior to 1860 by the Eev. C. M. Butler for a 
time and also by John F. Clark, who was a wellkTiown 
patent attorney in those days. 

This house had a front that was called *' pebble- 
dashed"— an appearance of rough mortar and pebbles 
mixed. The home of Rear-Admiral Wilkes, where the 
Cosmos Club now stands, comer of Madison Place and 
II Street, had the same sort of appearance. Eiclmrd 
S. Coxe, a distinguished lawyer of this city fifty years 
ago^ once lived in the house in D Ktreet, and liad his 
office tliere, and it was in his office that Mr. James M. 
Carlisle was a student 

Mr, Richard Weightman, a gnmdson of Mr. Coxe, 
and his sisters* iliss Weis^htnuui and Mrsi, Frankland 
Jannu^, are at iiresent residents of this city. 

On the site of this house and other ground between 
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the Carlisle house and Third Street the widow of Mr. 
Carlisle built in 1887 the three houses which are now 
there. Up to 1820 or 1822 the same ground including 
the home of Mr. Carlisle and east to New Jersey Ave- 
nue and north to about F Street was the farm of Moses 
Young, who was related to Robert Brent, the first mayor 
of this city. BUs house was about where the Carlisle 
house is now, and Mr. Birth has told me that the pump 
in front of the drug store— 229 Indiana Avenue, corner 
of Third Street— has been supplied with water all these 
years by the same spring which belonged to the Moses 
Young farm. I have recently had the pleasure of test- 
ing its clearness and coldness after an interval of forty 
years and can testify to its being as refreshing as ever. 

The house on the Moses Young farm was occupied 
for a time, after Mr. Young's death, by Major Bailey, 
his son-in-law. After his death the mother of James 
M. Carlisle was a tenant, but I have been unable to 
ascertain whether or not she owned it, or to gather more 
of its history after the time ^Irs. Carlisle occupied it. 

Mr. Birth, in his reminiscences published last fall in 
the StaVy speaks of a murder committed by a soldier 
on Pennsylvania Avenue near Seventeenth street some 
few years ])rior to 1822, and says that the place selected 
for the hanging of the murderer was in the center of 
the Square bounded by Second and Third and D and 
E Streets. 



THE BRADLEY FAMILY AND THE TIMES 
IN WHICH THEY LIVED. 

By CHARLES S. BRADLEY. 
(Read before the Society May 12, 1902.) 

In preparing this paper I have been embarrassed by 
the fact that there has never been a chronicler in our 
family, nor have I ever heard of a member of it who 
kept a diary. The old folk who saw the beginnings of 
the city as the seat of government a century ago, and 
were associated with its early history, were all per- 
mitted to depart this life without it having occurred 
to any one to interview them, with the purpose of jot- 
ting down their reminiscences, and thus much that 
would have been interesting and entertaining to our 
generation was never recorded. For lack of such record 
I find my resources limited mostly to rather dry and 
matter-of-fact material, and regret that my paper will 
necessarily be more nearly biographical than illustrative 
of the times. I hope it will not seem very tedious. 

The brief sketch which I am invited to give relates 
to the families and descendants of two brothers, Abra- 
ham and Phineas Bradley, who settled in this city early 
in the century just completed —Abraham,* the elder of 
the two, coming in May, 1800, and having in charge 
the removal of the General PostoflSce Department from 
Philadelphia to Washington, and Phineas in 1801, hav- 
ing accepted a position in the same department. 

These two brothers (and three sisters who resided 
elsewhere) were the children of Abraham Bradley, the 

• My grandfather. 
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third of his name in direct line of descent from an- 
cestors who came from England and settled in Guil- 
ford, Conn., in 1639. As this progenitor (Abraham) 
spent the later years of his life with his sons in this 
city, and was much interested in its growth and de- 
velopment, perhaps a brief mention of him will not be 
inappropriate, especially as he was a man of unusual 
physical and mental vigor and activity, and an alert 
and intelligent observ^er and student of affairs. He 
owned no property here, aside from being a stockholder 
in the old Bank of Washington, but he bequeathed his 
sterling character and abilities to his two sons, who gave 
the best part of their lives to the establishment, on firm 
and business-like foundations, of one of the great de- 
partments of the government. 

In a note made by himself, at the age of eighty-eight, 
in an old family Bible, he humorously records that he 
had been **a man of various enterprises; an inhabitant 
of the states of Connecticut, New York, Xew Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia; a surveyor of land, master of vessel, select- 
man, town treasurer, re]iresentative in the state legis- 
lature, justice of the peace, a zealous Whig, captain in 
the Revolutionary War, judge of the court, town clerk, 
and something of a scribbler in ])rose and verse; and 
at this time living at Clover Hill (Washington, D. C.) 
and hoping to see many happy days yet." Clover 
Hill there mentioned was the countrj' seat of his son 
Phineas. 

An obituary notice of him which aj^peared in the 
Village Hennd at West Chester, Pa., in August, 1824, 
and w<as written by the Hon. Chas. Miner, editor and 
owner of the paper— an old friend of Mr. Bradley- 
says of him, anioni? many other things, that ** During 
the whole of his long life after he came to manhood. 
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Mr, Bradley took an active i>art in the discussion of 
the most interesting political (luestions which froni time 
to time arose and agitated the public mind. As a writer 
he was clear and methodical, his style easy and flowing, 
his language correct, and his manner sprightly; so that 
his essaySj distinguished by their good sense, happy 
illustration and agreeable manner, were always pop- 
ular; and as his principles were sound, and his views 
libura], they were the means of doing much good. A 
volume published at the age of seventy years entitled 
'A New Theory of the Earth/* displayed research, 
aeuteness of thinking, and much ingenuity in reasoning. 
Poetiy w*as the amusement of his idle hours. His versi- 
fication was sweet and free, and the writer of this notice 
was always proud to enrich the columns of this -journal 
with the sprightly 1 product ions of his |jen. . . . Thus his 
life was actively and usefully spent, much of it in the 
public service, and the evening of his days was cheered 
by the kindest and most delicate attention of his chil- 
dren, Of incorruptible integrity, benevolent m his 
feelings, he lived respected and beloved to an age rarely 
attained/' 

Among the many products of his pen in the family 
archives, I beg to quote from only two or three letters 
written from Washington to his daughters. One, dated 
October 8, 1816, in his eighty-tifth year, says, speaking 
of the religious sects of this city: 

"We have here a variety. L The Roman Catholic Church* 
This is the largest congregatiun a ad embraces nearly all of 
the foreign inhabitants: Mr, ^lathewa is the priest. We have 
two EpisiHipnliau Churehes, about two miles apart, Mr. 
McCormick is the parson of that on Capitol Hill and derives 
his principal support from a coiiimon school which he teaches. 
The other, aitiiated near the President » Hc^ui^tv \% n new huiUU 

• A cop}-^ of which i^ in the Uhmrj of Congress. 
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ing— no parson at present. Two Presbyterian Churches about 
as far apart. The one is near the Capitol— Parson Brecken- 
ridge has lx?en and perhaps may be the pastor, but being of 
rather a fickle turn it is doubtful. He is sometimes else- 
where, and derives his support chiefly from his farm— or. 
rather his wife's. Of the other. Dr. Laurie is the pastor. 
He is of the Ceccder sect, so much stiffer in point of holiness 
as not to communicate with the common Presbyterians. He 
derives his support chiefly from a clerkship he holds in the 
Treasurer's office. One Baptist Church— Parson Brown. He 
also is a clerk, and a verj' good one, in the General Postoffice, 
and has of late acquired a number of proselytes. One Metho- 
dist Church erected last year at the sole expense of Mr. P^xall, 
the Government cannon founder. It is a very decent edifice.* 
I believe they have no settled preacher, but the Methodist you 
know are all preachers. Mr. Foxall himself sometimes offi- 
ciates. And we have one small Quaker Church. These are 
all plodding along in their various routes to Heaven— many 
of them in a careless manner, but each one in the road of his 
own selection. The roads to those delectable regions are very 
numerous. The Christians, ancient and modem, have found 
out about two hundred already. New sects are frequently 
springing up, and will in all probability double the number, 
for everv' one being at liberty to put his own construction on 
the Sacreil Text, they find ample matter for setting out on 
new courses." 

Again : 

'*The Doctor [Phineas] and his family attended a great 
camp nit^eting on Sunday, held about nine miles fnmi Clover 
Hill. There was a great concourse of people. The whites 
and blacks had distinct apartments, and different conversion 
pens; these prns w*»re littereil with straw for the new con- 
verts to flounce upon during their frantic fits. The greatest 
order and n»trularity was observed except respecting those 
who were torin«»ntf<l l>etween the pangs and convulsions of 

• This wjiH, I un<kT<<*tan4l, tlu* Koumlry Churrh. at the corner of <; and 
14th Strw»tf*. 
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hope and fear. During the agitations of the new birth the 
greatest indulgence was allowed, in which the distressed souls, 
all agonized, appeared frantic, and rose up, fell down, wal- 
lowed on the straw, sang, groaned, and prayed, with trickling 
eyes and distorted countenances. Our people none of them 
had the misfortune of being converted and returned home 
a little after sunset, all safe and sound/' 

Another letter, written March 16, 1819, in his eighty- 
eighth year, says : 

** Congress is now drawing to a close, and must inevitably 
leave a great deal of unfinished business for the next session. 
They have wasted much time on the question of the Seminole 
War, merely to determine whether General Jackson's conduct 
was to be approved or condemned, on which they were nearly 
equally divided ; but those who approved ultimately prevailed. 
The Senate condemned by a large majority, and had the House 
had the same evidence, there is no doubt the Representatives 
would have done likewise; but although they debated long 
upon it, the most material evidence was never produced before 
them. . . . They have raised the salaries of the heads of de- 
partments and Judges of the Supreme Court to $6,000, the 
Postmaster General to $4,500, and the Assistant Postmasters 
to $2,500 each, which is an addition to Assistants of $800 and 
to Postmasters of $900. This has rekindled the malice of 
D. and he is spitting out his venom by the wholesale. But 
that fellow is already so famous for falsehood and malice 
that his invectives are totally disregarded. His pen is too 
contemptible to produce scandal; and as 

The Devil never feels in trim 
But when in lies and scandal busy, 
The Aurora man is just like him 
And in fact a Junior Devil is he. 

High living, furniture, dress and etiquette are the order of 
the day. The more a man gets, the more he spends, and many 
who have a competent income are continually running into 
debt and bankruptcy. Those who cannot afford it are anxious 
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to make an equal show with those who can ; and the one half 
of the salaries public officers get, would, aside from ostenta- 
tion, be just as good for them as the whole/' 

The following letter was not received until the day 
after this paper was read, but is made a part of the 
record. It was sent to me by the secretary of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., and was written to Judge Jesse Fell, of 
Wilkesbarre. 

Washington City, August 1, 1815. 
Dear Sir: 

Not all the debilities incident to a state of superannuation 
have yet effaced from my mind the recollection of my good 
old friends. I have often had it in contemplation to write 
you, and as often neglected. And when the additional tax 
of fifty per cent, was attached to postage, it seemed to present 
a new obstacle. And this our wise heads and war hawks saw 
proper to blend with the other enormous taxes which neces- 
sarily resulted fnmi ^ladison's holy war for free trade and 
sailors' rights, all which were totally overlooked and forgotten 
in the Treaty of Ghent. 

This I take the opportunity of transmitting by my grand- 
son. Abraham B., 3d. And here I cannot forbear to mention 
the siitisfaction I enjoy in the prosperity of my children. ^ly 
two siins an* doing wt*ll. And I have here also three grand- 
sons, Abraham, William and Eleazur (Lindsley) all (sep- 
arately) well cstablishcil in business, and five younger ones 
coming on, and about as many granddaughters. 

Washington City has. like the Phenix. risen again from its 
ashes. It is eonsideriMl that the seat of government is per- 
manently fixt. Tlie inhabitants seem to be inspired with new 
life aiiil eiitTLMi^s; more than ever engage<l in trade, many 
new hiuisfs building, and many more would be but for the 
sc4»reity i>f materials. Th«* value of property has taken a 
great rise both in th»' eity and its vieinity. Many architects, 
meehanies and laborers an- employed in rebuildintr the public 
edifices, an<l the Navy Yard. Thn Navy Vanl, it is said, 
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Ccimmodare Stewart has in charge, as also the building of 
twc* ships of war. 

The CoD^resB, Piiblie Offices and Navy Yard all tend, and 
nearly efjually, to the emuliimejit of the city, A sleamboat 
now pliea betwe^^n the eity and Fredericksburg in Virginia, 
She goes and eomes every day and resta several hours at each 
landing, uiiifornily calling at Alexandria. The cities of Alex- 
andria and Georgetown both disphiy nnieh more energy in 
trade than Washington, and equally as much in building 
houj^es and stores. , . . Marstellaen late cashier of the Mer- 
chants' Bank in Alexandria, being about the close of the war^ 
employed by government to build Fort Washington (8 miles 
below) npon a hirgc scale, has been detected in eKhibitiug a 
fraudulent account amounting to $120^0lK) more than he ctmld 
produce vouchers forj his villainy was discovered and proved 
last week, and he abscundtMl Public frauds are discovered 
verj' frequently. You have doubtless seen the account of 
James Whittlesey, State of N, Y-, an agent of the government^ 
who had announced that he had been robbed of 1^0,000. and 
that his bail afterwards found hidden in his own house be- 
tM'een two beds. And the QUaner informs ua that Joseph 
Yon Sick, Commissioners' Clerk in Luzerne County had been 
detected and committed for robbing the archives of obsolete 
county orders and passing them off for his own emolument. 
What will not democracy dot Surely these among many 
other instances of democratic fraud, must have a powerful 
tendency to establish the integrity of Federation. We begin 
to look out, with some degree of anxiety for news from the 
contending powers of Eurc*pe. Murat has already gone over 
the dam; and it is to he hoped the Corsican bhxHihound may 
aoon meet with a similar fate. But this must depend much 
on the gentiments of the French nation; if any sentiments 
they have that are permanent. For if France is united in 
favor of Bonaparte, the aUies cannot conquer it ; but if France 
ia divided, the allien will conquer Napoleon and his army. 
It is to be feared that rivers of blood must be shed in the 
contest. 
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AVe had a hard winter, a cold and dry spring, and the sum-* 
mer extremely hot and dry. Our gardens are nearly de- 
stroyed with the drought: and unless w^e are favored very 
soon with plenteous rains, little or no corn can come to ma- 
turity. Indian corn is 125 to 150 cents per bushel, and the 
present crops look gloomy in the extreme. General health 
prevails in this country since warm weather came on, but in 
the cold season the epidemic which has ravaged almost every 
section of the United States was very rife, and swept oflf 
great numbers on ever>' side of us, but it was our good for- 
tune to escape it. I have enjoyed a very comfortable state 
of health from my first arrival. Although I passed my 
84th year in a climate deemed moderate, it had like to have 
been too much for me. 

Your friend and most obedient 

Abraham Bradley. 

Abraham Bradley died at the ripe age of ninety-three, 
and was buried at Verona, N. Y. His two sons were 
so intimately associated with the beginnings and de- 
velopment of the (leneral Postoffice Department, and it 
was such a large part of their life that I may be par- 
doned for linking them together in this paper. Abra- 
ham Bradley, the elder of the two, was Associate Justice 
of Luzerne County, Pa., and residing in Wilkesbarre, 
when Col. Timothy Pi(*kering, who held the office of 
prothonotary of the same town, was appointed Post- 
master General by President AVashington in 1791, and 
re(|uested Mr. Bradley to accompany him to Philadel- 
l)hia as his confidential clerk. A friend writing of him, 
says: *' Abraham Bradley was an unassuming man, 
modest and retiring almost to diflBdence, yet a lawyer 
of competent learning, with a clear and discriminating 
mind, and an industry that knew no relaxation when 
there was a duty to be i)erf ormed ; and a more valuable 
officer could not have been selected by Col. Pickering, 
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who was an excellent judge of human nature." He 
(Abraham Bradley) soon removed to Philadelphia to 
enter upon the duties of his appointmeiit. The year 
1800 was the time set for the removal of the depart- 
ments of the Federal guvennneiit to Washington, and 
Mr, Bradley, having been appointed First Assistant 
Postmaster General in 1799, was entrusted with the 
transfer of the General Postoffice Dei>artment from 
Philadelphia* 

A number of letters I copied from the files of the 
General Postoffice would be interesting, as indicating 
the times and the characteristics of the writer, but as 
they relate more directly to the department and hence 
are not appropriate here, 1 will ijuote from two or three 
only, giving first impressions. In a letter dated June 
2, 1800, lie says : 

'*We arrived here on Friday last* having had a pleasant 
journey so far as we traveled by daylight. We stopped one 
daj-^ to rest at Baltimore (where we found Mr. Bnrrall in 
gootl health and spirits and perforininRf hi>* business oiucb 
at his eBJse)> Capt. Stevenson* with w^hom I agreed for a 
hotline before my arrival, was not ready to give possession, and 
the house was not convenient for us. I have therefore takeo 
a large tliree-storj^ house within a few rods of Blodgett'd 
Hotel, which will accommodate the office, and my family, tmd 
the Postmaster *s office; it is abottt equidistant fmm the Preai* 
dent's House and from the CapitoK It is impossible that 
all the people attached to the publick offices should be accom- 
modated with houses; the few that have been let are at rents 
none under two hundred and fifty and three hundred dollars. 
Fnivisions are plenty, (fo^d enough, and cheaper than in 
Philadelphia. You can buy a peck of field strawberries for 
a five-penny bit; garden berries at 11 e, a quart. Vegetation 
is at lea-st two wa^eks earlier here than in Philadelphia. For 
myself I do not regret the removal : tlie situation i»f the eity 

■ Mav SOtli it wft*. 
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is beautiful and the season is extremely pleasant. . . . The 
President has not yet arrived/^ 

Another letter, nine days later, June 11, 1800, to Jos. 
Habersham, Postmaster Philadelphia, says: 

**We have not been able to open the office and to accom- 
modate business until to-day. I left Philadelphia Wednesday 
the 27th day of May and arrived here on the evening of the 
29th. The President left Philadelphia the 26th and arrived 
at Georgetown the first of June. The situation of the city is 
extremely pleasant and it will probably become the greatest 
city in America. ... I have not been able to learn whether 
any house has been taken for your family, and have therefore 
been obliged to store your furniture in Georgetown. We 
have taken Dr. Crocker's house for this office— close by the 
great hotel— and for my family, at $600 a year; the appor- 
tionment of the rent I shall leave to you; it appears to me 
that $200 is as much as I ought to pay for a house. Our 
office is kept on the second floor, which contains one large 
room and two small ones; the largest is 27 X 17 ft. and the 
smallest are each 15 X 1-1 ft. . . . We have a flood of business 
on hand at this time, and our removal has put us a month 
in arrears. It tt)(>k us a week to prepare to move, load &c, 
and will take us another week to get our things in proper 
order. ^Ir. Webster is employed here : ^Ir. Craven keeps the 
books, and I shall employ another person to assist us a few 
weeks or until you return.'* 

June 12, 1800: 

"No plact* can be more pleasantly situated than this for a 
large city; it has however hut^n commenced on such an exten- 
sive scale that it will be li>iig before it has the ai)pearance of 
a town. There are about r>(M) houses extended over about 
ten sfpiare miles, so that th<\v are v»»ry much scattere<l.'' 

June 13, 180f», in answer to some comi^laint a.s to the 
non-establishment of a post route, he writes : 

**You have pn>bably notieed that there are already about 
720 postoffices in the United States, an<l two or three hundred 
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more mast b^ established on the |>ost roads designated by 
Congress. ' ' 

(At the close of the fiscal year 1SK)0 there were 76^688 
postoffices in the United States^ or about one to every 
1,000 inhabitants.) 

Abraham Bradley in early life married Miss Hannah 
Smith, of Pittston, Lnzerae County, Pa,, a lady of old 
Colonial stock, Christian culture and sterling character, 
whose tastes sjinpathized with his own* 

Their first residence after removing to Washington 
was at the house rented from Dn Crocker at the north- 
east corner of Xinth and E Streets^ which served for 
a time as their home and the PostofRce Department* 
Then he removed to a house on Seventh Street between 
E and F, east side, which was torn down many years 
ago and replaced by a more modern building. Later 
be resided at the southeast corner of Twelfth and Mary- 
land Avenue, S, W., a house afterwards occupied by 
Dr, Morgan— a section of the city which, like that 
toward the Arsenal point had hopes and ambitions 
which were never realized. In 1814 he purchased from 
Philip Barton Key and John W. Clagett^ 218 acres of 
the tract tben and since known as Chevy Chase, and 
in 1818 acquired fifteen acres more* Here he raised 
his family in peace and comfort, found retirement for 
his favorite studies, relaxation from the cares and 
burdens of his busy life ; and here entertained in quiet 
and cordial hospitality his friends and relatives. It is 
said that in 1814 when the British took possession of 
Washington, several members of the cabinet went into 
seclusion at Chevy Chase for a day or two, and that 
valuable lucords of the Postoffice and other departments 
were temporarily hidden there until the Red Coats re- 
tired across countrv. 
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Dr. Phineas Bradley, the brother, was a practicing 
physician in Wilkesbarre, Pa., when Abraham removed 
to Washington, and in 1801 followed him to this city 
to accept a position in the same department, where, 
seventeen years later, he also received the appointment 
of Assistant Postmaster General. He had married 
Miss Anna Jones, from Chemung, N. Y., a lady 
** distinguished for her amiable qualities and personal 
beauty." He acquired considerable property in this 
city, but up to to-day I have not satisfactorily located 
his city residences, though the infonnation will come 
later. 

In 1809 he purchased from John Dixon a tract north- 
east of the city called ** Powell's Dividend," which he 
renamed Clover Hill. It is now occupied by Glenwood 
Cemetery. (It seems the humor of fate that the 
country seat of the more jovial and social of the brothers 
should become a cemetery, while that of the retired 
student and i)hilosopher should be now the house of 
the fiishionable Country Club and favorite golf links 
of Washington.) Dr. Bradley lived at Clover Hill 
until 1839, when he sold it; and after several transfers 
it became, in 1854, the property of the Glenwood Asso- 
ciation. The quaint old farm house in whwih Dr. 
Bradley lived for thirty years, and where he often 
entertained Henry Clay and other worthies of that day, 
still stan<ls in the northeast corner of the grounds; and 
a week ago I strolled through the ancient parlor, and 
looked into the anticjuated store-room and cupboard and 
could almost imagine I detected a faint aroma of re- 
freshing sundries such as were so often served in the 
long ago to i^least* the i)alate of the welcome visitor. 

Thus the two brothers in their charming old country 
places lived in the unconventional, infonnal and com- 
fortable wav charactcM-istic of the times when life was 
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less hurried and strenuous, when social burdens pressed 
less heavily, good living was cheaper, and good fellow- 
ship more common; and found relaxation from the 
cares, worries and burdens of their responsible posi- 
tions—and only a glance at the correspondence in the 
old books of the Postoffice Department will give one an 
adequate idea of what those burdens were— in the gen- 
eral clamor for postoffices and mail delivery in a grow- 
ing country, pulsating with new life and energy, and 
amid a restless, pushing, impatient people, requiring 
of the heads of the departments the greatest patience, 
good judgment, firmness, quick decision and justice. 

The brothers, being Federalists, were among the first 
victims to the new war cry **To the victors belong the 
spoils" which ushered in the Jackson administration. 

Abraham Bradley died in 1838 and Phineas in 1845. 
I will beg to quote a few brief paragraphs from a very 
kindly and appreciative obituary notice which appeared 
in the July 31, 1845,* issue of the Natiotial Intelli' 
gencer. After giving a sketch of their lives it says : 

** Appointed by Pickering, it need hardly be said they were 
both Federalists— Federalists of the old school ; but mingling 
the rarest prudence with the most free and unreserved ex- 
pression of their opinions, they passed the ordeal of all the 
Administrations without scath— a matter alike honorable to 
themselves and to the Democratic gentlemen who were called 
to rule over them. . . . Thus it may be said that the Post-oflfice 
Department from infancy to childhood, from childhood up 
to the full growth, expansion and power of manhood was 
nursed, brought up and educated under the superintendence 
of Abraham and Phineas Bradley ; and the merits and bless- 
ings of that great establishment are more especially theirs 
than any other perscms who have yet lived— not meaning in 

* Having been copied from the \Vilke«*harre Advocate of July, 1845, 
and written by the same loyal friend, Hon. C'has. Miner, who also wrote 
the obituary of their father. 
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the slightest degree to detract from the merit of the various 
and eminent heads of the departments. . . . Abraham Brad- 
ley was a book man; in his hours of leisure loved study, 
talked philosophy and metaphysics, was fond of abstruse 
speculation, and wrote well on every subject on which he 
chose to employ his pen. As a more active recreation agricul- 
ture was his delight. Extremely domestic, moderate in all 
his wants and expenditures, he ought to have had a fortune; 
but after the education of a fine family of children, he left 
but a moderate independence. . . . Dr. Phineas Bradley on 
the other hand, was thoroughly read in the great books of 
human nature. ^Man he had studied to advantage, and rarely 
was there a person who understood his subject more thor- 
oughly. There was no affectation of graceful manners or 
fashionable politeness about him, but he met you with a cor- 
dial shake of the hand and cheerful Good morning. Per- 
fectly master of the topics of the day, you would seldom meet 
a more intelligent gentleman or interesting companion. . . . 
Neither of them was a diner out, nor a giver of parties, an 
attendant upon levees or seen as courtiers at the houses of 
the great. Each at home, living in elegant simplicity, their 
hospitable tables were always well set and open with cordial 
welcome to such friends ivs might happen in.*' 

Dr. Phineas Bradley had several children, but only 
two survived him, a son and daughter. The daughter 
married Rev. Levin I. Gilliss, the first rector of Ascen- 
sion Church, who remained many years in that i)ulpit 
and was revered and loved by his i)eoi)le. They had 
but one child, known to many of this association in 
recent years as Mrs. Marianne A. H. Kennedy, and who 
died in December last at her late residence, 1(530 Rhode 
Island Avenue. An ardent member of the Epiphany 
Church, to which her affections and sen-ice w^ere given 
without stint, she was beloved by a large (*ircle of 
friends for her amial)le (jualities and bright, generous 
disiK)sition. 
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The son, William A, Bradley, was soniewliat of a 
prominent figure in this comniunity. Born in 1794 and 
coming with his father to Waf^hiugton iu ISOl, he coin* 
meneed attive life as runner in the Bank of Wa^shiug- 
ton, and subsequently became president of tiiat bank. 
He was also afterwards president of the Patriotic 
Bank and of the Franklin luHnranee Company, and was 
director in the latter from the date of it.s organization 
in 1818. He was at one time mayor of the city, and 
was for many years a heav>* mail eontraetorj under the 
United States govemmeut, running nearly all the mail 
routes south of Washington* During the administra- 
tions of Presidents Taylor and Fillmore, 1849 to *53, 
he was city postmaster. He married Miss Sidney Ann 
Thruston, daughter of Judge Thruston (and sister of 
Mrs* Admiral L. iL Powell). They had four children, 
three of whom married, but only one had issue, and 
there is hut one living descendant of Wm. A» Bradley 
— Mrs, Theo, Dewev, wife of Lieutenant Theo. Dewey, 
U,S.N. 

Mr. Wm, A, Bradley in 1835 purchased Aualostau 
Island, the old home of General and Mrs. ilasou, long 
known as a garden spot and also for the hospitality and 
social prominence of its owners in years gone by, I do 
not know how long Mr, Bradley resided there. Later 
he built the double house on ilar viand Avenue between 
Eighth and Ninth Streets, now occupied by the Sisters 
of Charity of St, Dominic's Church, where he resided 
for some years, and there often entertained Mr. Web- 
ster and other men well known in Congress and the 
District, My earliest recollections of him are when he 
had, still later, removed to the house on Louisiana Ave- 
nue, one door east from the present office of tlie District 
Commissioner and whei-e he dispensed his hospitality 
freely and enjoyably to himself and others. It was a 
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time of quiet as well as convivial good living— the day 
of ante-meridian juleps, post-prandial cordials and 
post-meridian punches; and then, as now, many mat- 
ters of public interest and importance were discussed 
and decided over the cup that warms in winter and 
cools in summer (same cup, with ice in it for both 
seasons). Tis said the selection of Washington as the 
seat of government was a shrewd deal between Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson over **a dinner with punch and 
Madeira,'' and that even with that assistance it was 
passed by a majority of only two in the House and 
three in the Senate. There is a legend of mellow tint 
and pleasant memory in the minds of some old citizens, 
that Mr. AVm. A. Bradley had a i)eculiar brand and 
brew of seductive flavor which has not since been ex- 
celled in originality and aroma by the most skillful 
members of army and navy clubs, some of whom have 
been celebrated, in confidential circles, for individuality 
and i)ositive genius in compounding beverages which 
have been known to insjnre a flow of soul at feasts of 
reason. It may be, however, that this particular com- 
ix)und of pleasant memory was but an original variation 
on the prevailing pim(*h. I think it is ^fr. Ben Perley 
Poore who mentions a ** Daniel Webster Punch'' which 
was **!nade of Medford rum, brandy, champagne, ar- 
rack, maraschino, strong green tea, lemon juice and 
sugar." The [proportions are not given, doubtless in 
order to leave something to the imagination and origin- 
ality of the compounder. 

Abraham Bradley had eight children, three of whom, 
Joseph, Henry and (diaries Bradley, were more or less 
identified with the historj' and business interests of this 
city. Henry married Miss Mary Prout, and com- 
menced active life in Washington in the dry goods 
busin(»ss, his )»artner being a Mr. Catlett. He subse- 
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quently gave up this Imsiucss. and bought a farm in 
Montgomery' County, where he prosiiered, and having 
always propert)' interests in Washington* attained to a 
comfortable competence. His fonr children niarried, 
and their families are living in Washington and in 
Montgomery County. The later years of his life were 
spent in this city, and his home was in one of two com- 
fortable buildings he erected on Third Street just above 
E, N. W, He was a man of sterling integrity, pure 
life and Christian character, 

Joseph H. Bradley, born in 1802. and a graduate of 
Yale College, was a well-known member of the bar of 
this city for many years. His long residence here gave 
him a wide acquaintance among the business men of 
Washing ton* and he was almost an encyclopedia of busi- 
ness law as practiced here, and became one of the most 
successful pleaders before a jury* He was connected 
with many prominent cases both in the lower and the 
United States Supreme t'ourt, and ought to have ac- 
cumulated a competence, but had raised and educated 
a large family, lived freely and hospitably, always had 
dependents who imposed u|>on his generosity, and he 
did much law business without compensation— being too 
kind-hearted to demand just and proper remuneration 
for his services from those of limited means, and too 
lenient in exacting his dues from those who were deeply 
indebted to him* He succeeded to the Chevy Chase 
fann, and it was to him as it bad been to his father, a 
haven of rest — a little paradise; he loved its fields and 
woods, and knew every rock and slirub about it; and 
my father, Charles Bradley, always shared his love for 
the old place. To them no water was so pure or sweet 
as that out of the old well and drunk from the coeoanut 
dipper; no breakfasts to compare with the famous com 
pone and inimitable codfish balls, and fragrant coffee 
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made by the old colored cook Sunday mornings; no 
air so entrancing as that gently wafted in through the 
open windows in early summer mornings, fragrant with 
the odor of flowers and shrubs and dew-laden grass; 
and no paintings so exquisite as the sunsets over the 
—now— golf links! An ideal old country home, full 
of sweet memories, associated with love, romance, 
happy hours and open hospitality, when the sons and 
daughters were just grown and all were full of life and 
animation. 

Mr. Bradley in early life married Miss Lucy Tuttle, 
of New Haven, who died about fifteen years before her 
husband. He sold Chevy Chase only a short time be- 
fore his death, which occurred in 1887. His children 
all married, but have all passed away; there are seven 
grandchildren living. 

Charles Bradley, my father, the last of the family 
mentioned, was the youngest of Abraham Bradley's 
children and born in 1816. He began his business life 
in the dry goods store of his brother Henry, and later 
became bookkeeper in the Patriotic Bank and secretary 
of the Franklin Insurance Company, which latter posi- 
tion he retained during his life. When the National 
Bank of the Republic was organized in 18(55 he became 
cashier of that bank and retained that position until 
his death in 1881. He was connected with several 
other corporations. He married Miss Catharine Coyle, 
daughter of Andrew Coyle, and eight children were 
bom to them, of whom seven are living, six in this 
city.* His first pennanent residence was at 309 C 
Street, N. W., which he purchased shortly after his 
marriage, in 1847, and some years later built on the 
adjoining lot the more commodious house No. 307 C 
Street, where he resided until his death. 

• Justice Andrew C. Bradley, hi;^ Horond •ion. »lic«i Rincc the delivery 
of this paper. 
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Our neighbors in those early days were old families 
whose names have been recalled to this association by 
Mr. Douglass Zevely's recent papers, and I need not 
rehearse them, I cannot refrain, however, from a word 
in passing about the old C Street neighborhood. It was 
a comfortable, elieerful, unconventional and rather pop- 
ular old community then— much visited from other parts 
of the city and its two boarding houses much frequented 
by members of Congress. It was the day of small in- 
eomesj cheap food and clothing and old-fashioned hos- 
pitality. It w^as also the day of pure democrecy and 
the freedoni of the eity was generally accorded to the 
animal kingdom— giving certain neighborhoods, and 
ours especially, a semi-pastoral appearance. Stately 
processions of conceited geese and inane, ([Uacking ducks 
waddled cahnly and peacefully along the streets to and 
from their morning bath in Tiber Creek; stray pigs 
rooted unmolested in the gutters until their day of 
judgment came— once a year— when a stalwart negro 
api>eared with an eager buU dog, which rushed with 
apparent glee and enjoyment to his business of catching 
pigs by the ear and holding them until secured and 
carted off. Cows browsed lazily along the curbs and 
in vacant lots, and occasionally one more intelligent and 
romantic than the rest— tired, perhaps, of a steady 
diet of grass — would wander forth moonlight nights, 
stealthily unlatch front gates, and make her way to the 
garbage barrel in the back yard, and was never cured 
until some fateful niglit the barrel renmined on her 
head and led to exposure and punishment. A not in- 
frequent sight was a wagonload of fresh hides being 
hauled through the street and followed by a dozen or 
more frantic cows, rearing, plunging, kicking, stamp- 
ing, swinging their tails high in the air and bellowing 
witli every sign of grief and frenzy. Some of the curi- 
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ous human freaks who roamed about in those days 
would be worth describing, but time does not admit. 

A closing word of tribute to those to whom I am most 
indebted. My father was a man of the purest life, 
strictest integrity and most consistent Christian char- 
acter, and my mother a woman of the finest instincts, 
cultured in mind and heart, and an earnest Bible stu- 
dent, who strove to instil into her children the faith 
and principles which were the foundation and strength 
of her own character. The patriotism of both was as 
deep and ingrained as their religion, and they loved 
the old flag as they did their church. 

The ancestors of both had a clean consistent record 
for Christian character and good citizenship, and thus 
bequeathed to their descendants '*a goodly heritage.'* 



A HISTORY OF THE CITY POST-OFFICE. 

By MADISON DAVIS. 
(Read before the Society May 12, 1902.) 

By Section 8 of the first article of the Constitution 
of the United States, Congress is given the power **to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square), as 
may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States." 

In partial exercise of the power thus conveyed, two 
enactments were made by Congress soon after the 
adoption of the Constitution— one on the 16th of July, 
1790, and the other on the 3d of March, 1791— by which 
the President of the United States was authorized to 
select a tract of countrj- on both sides of the Potomac 
and Anacostia Rivers, in the states of Maryland and 
Virginia, not exceeding the constitutional limit, for the 
permanent seat of the government on and after the 
first Monday in December, 1800— the intention being 
to establish within this territory the capital city of the 
nation. Accordingly, President Washington, by proc- 
lamation dated the 30th of March, 1791, selected the 
tract previously given by the legislatures of Mary- 
land and Virginia, afterwards known as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as the seat of government; and 
immediately after this, by his direction, a plan of the 
future federal city was prepared, and arrangements 
entered into with the proprietors of the land, by which 
the government was to secure such of the laid-out lot5 

"43 
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and parks as it might need for its own use, with the 
addition of such other lots as were thought to constitute 
a fair compensation to it for its selection of the city's 
site, and the owners were to have the rest. 

Upon the completion of these arrangements, people 
began to buy lots in the new city, and to build houses 
ujmn them, and later on the government took an active 
l)art in the establishment of the city by the appoint- 
ment of a board of commissioners to look after the sale 
of lots, and with the proceeds thereof, together with 
other funds from time to time api)ropriated, to erect 
such public buildings as might be recjuired for the gov- 
ernment's own accommodation. 

This was the origin of the seat of government— at 
first without a name, then commonly designated the 
Cai)ital City and the Federal City, and finally christened 
by the act of Congress of ^lay (5, 1796, the City of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia. It did not rise, 
like most other cities, out of the necessities of society, 
or because of its convenient position at the terminus 
of or along some great highway of trade, or from any 
natural advantages as a i>rosi)ective center of industry: 
it rose as ancient Alexandria and modern St. Peters- 
burg did— merely from the edict of the governing 
power. The supreme authority of the nation said, 
Let there be a city in this si)()t, and there was one. 
May its life, like that of the Kepublic, be i)erpetual, and 
may it receive, far more than it has in the past, such 
fostering care and intelligent <*ousideration at the hands 
of its creator that not only its own citizens, but those 
of all other i)arts of the <'(mntry, shall feel a just and 
patriotic* jiride in its greatness, its culture, and its 
beauty. 

The |K)st-office of the City of Washington, of course, 
grew out of the same creative act; but its actual exist- 
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ence began some years after- It was not until the year 
1795 that the population and business of tlie city had 
grown sufReiently to warrant the eBtablishment of a 
post-office ; and then it was designated not as Washing- 
ton in the District of Cohnnbia, but as Washington in 
Uie state of Maryland; so that even now^ when we wish 
to learn from the reeurds of the Post-Offif^e Oepartinent 
an\ihing relating to the office during the period from 
June 24, 1795, the date of its establishment^ to the first 
Monday in December, 18(X1, when the United States 
began to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over the fed- 
eral district* we must examine the registers for Mary- 
land. 

The first postmaster of the city was Thomas Johnson, 
Jr., the first clerk of the Board of Commissioners for 
the City of Washington, and son of the chairman of the 
board— the celebrated Thomas Johnson, the first gov- 
ernor of tlie state of Maryland, tlie friend of Washing- 
ton, one of the leading champions in Maryland of the 
adoption of the Constitution— a man whose services to 
his state and country were so pmre, so disinterested, so 
patriotic, and of such magnitude that the record of them 
should be written in letters of gold. 

The younger Johnson — our postmaster— was born in 
Frederick County, Maryland, on his father's farm, 
about the year 1770» There is no accessible record of 
his career before lie became postmaster, except that he 
was appointed clerk of the first Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Washington, of which his father 
was the most distinguislied member. He probably re- 
ceived an academic education, and was of fair natural 
ability. He was tendered the appointment of post- 
master hy the Postmaster-General on the 24th of June, 
1795, and he promptly accepted the place- actually 
entering upon its duties on the 17th of July, 1795. The 
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emoluments of the position were of course only trifling, 
but the duties of the place were somewhat onerous, as 
we find that there were six mails dispatched every week 
—three to the south and three to the north— to say 
nothing of the mails that were received. The follow- 
ing public announcement of Mr. Johnson's appointment 
to the office of i)ostmaster, taken from the files of the 
Impartial Observer and Washington Advertiser of July 
17, 1795*— an old newspaper whose existence has for 
a century l>een forgotten— is quite interesting as set- 
tling the hitherto disputed question as to the first loca- 
tion of the post-office— on the north side of F Street 
between 13th and 14th Streets X. W.— and as showing 
that the office actually began business— in July, 1795— 
three months before the postmaster was commissioned, 
as shown by the records of the Post-Office Department. 

City of Washington, July 17, 1795. 

The subscriber havin^^ lately received an appointment of 
postmaster of the City of Washin^^ton, jrives this public notice 
that he has (jpened the post office at his house in F Street 
north, sijuare No. 258, east of the President's Scjuare, where 
attendance will be ^iven for the purpose of receiving and 
delivering: letters. 

The nuiil for the southward will lx» made up and clostnl at 
2 oVJock on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and mail 
for the northward at 8 oVh)ck m the evening of the same days. 

T. Johnson, Jr., P. M. 

Mr. Johnson did not live to enjoy the honor of his 
])osition very long. lie died in the latter ])art of De- 
cember, 171K"), — having held the offi(*e of postmaster not 
quite six months. He left a small estate, consisting 
of proi>erty in Maryland, a considerable number of lots 

•I am in«I«'l»t*Ml t»» Mr. \\ illu'linn^ II. Bnan, of tlie Coluinhia 
Hi"»toriciil SK-i»'ty. for tin- «liMn\«Ty of thi-* iiitt'n'^tiii^' notice. I l)olieve 
Dial thf only copy of tlu' |»a|K'r from whith it i-» takon U in the Ubrary 
iii lilt* Aiiicric.iii .\ntii{M;iiiaii SiM-irty nf \\ (Hr«-»ttM. Ma***. 
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in the City of Washington, and some personalty. His 
last month's salary as clerk of the Board of Commis- 
sioners was paid to his administrator, as we find in 
the record of the board's proceedings under date of 
February 18, 1796. 

A passage in the following letter, tendering Mr. 
Johnson the appointment of postmaster, is quite inter- 
esting, as affording a contrast between the condition of 
F Street then and F Street now : 

General Post-Office, Phila., June 24, 1795. 
Thomas Johnson, Junr., Esqr. 

Sir: A number of gentlemen having recommended you for 
postmaster at the City of Washington, I do hereby tender to 
you 'that office, and should it be agreeable to you to accept of 
it, be pleased to execute the enclosed bond with sufficient 
surety, and return it to me, together with the oaths required 
by law to be taken and subscribed, (blank forms of which are 
inclosed,) and as soon as I receive them I will send you a com- 
mission in due form. 

I send herewith a packet containing the post office law, 
with instructions conformable therewith, together with a key 
of the mail and all the blank forms of accounts, etc., used in 
conducting the business ; and as soon as you have executed the 
bond and taken the oaths, you may enter on the duties of your 
office without, waiting for a commission. 

The contractor who carries the mail from Baltimore to Alex- 
andria has represented to me that the road which leads past 
your house is not so good as the old road, and also that it is 
considerably further. Be pleased to inform me particularly 
of the state of the two roads, and the difference in distance be- 
tween them. Should the new road at any season of the year 
be so bad as to impede the progress of the mail, I trust the 
commissioners for building the city will make the necessary 
repairs, as any obstruction to a regular conveyance of the mail 
upon the main line will be attended with great injury to the 
public. I am, sir, &c., 

Charles Burrall, 

Asst, Postmaster-Oetieral. 

On the 1st of January, 1796, the second postmaster 
of the city, Christopher Richmond— popularly known 
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as Major Richmond— entered upon the duties of the 
office. He was a man of energy, ability, and patriotism, 
though but little is now known of his life. He was bom 
in Maryland, of a good family, was active in opposition 
to the policy of f]ngland in the government of the col- 
onies, and early entered the military establishment of 
his state. In 1777 he was a lieutenant in the Second 
Mar}'land regiment, and on the reorganization of the 
Maryland line in the Continental army he was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant of the First ^laryland regiment. 
He remained in the service until 17H0. In 1784 he ap- 
pears to have been auditor general for the state of 
Maryland, and to have served in the Invalid regiment 
after he was disal)led in the army of General Washing- 
ton. He was a very close friend of Governor Thomas 
Johnson, and through his influence was appointed book- 
keeper and paymaster to the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Washington, his appointment as such 
dating from January 1, 1795. 

As was the case with his i)redecessor, he found the 
office of postmaster an undesira})le one, l)ut he held it 
until his death, which occurred in less than nine months 
after his appointment. The emoluments of the j)lace 
were certainly small. Where he kept his office is not 
lK)sitively known, but it may be reasonably conjectured. 
He was the owner of lot 11 in S<|uare iMM), which is on 
the southeast (*()rner of V and Thirteenth Streets, where 
he had his residence. Here he no doubt kei)t the post- 
office. 

The following letter to William Cranch, later on the 
eminent chief justice of the Circuit Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shows that the l*ostmaster-(ieneral 
had a high ideal when Ik* canH» to make his selection of 
a suc(*essor to Major liichmond: 
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General Post-Oppice, Philadelphia, April 20, 1779. 
WiLUAM Cranch, Esq. 

Sir: I am just favored with your letter of the 14th inst. 
Under an idea that you had been a candidate for the appoint- 
ment of deputy postmaster^ for the City of Washington at 
the time of Major Richmond's death, I was much disposed to 
have made y( u a tender of it in the first instance on a late 
occasion. \V hen. referring, however, to your letter, I found 
that you had only recommended a successor to Major Rich- 
mond, and I was informed that from your residence and ex- 
tensive practice as an attorney, the appointment in question 
could not be an object of the smallest importance to you. 

J. Habersham, 

Postmaster-General. 

On the 1st of October, 1796, one of the President's 
distant kinsmen, Lund Washington, became postmaster 
—his appointment bein^ an exception to Washington's 
rule of not putting his relatives into public office. 

When Lund Washington was bom is not known, nor 
what was his exact relationship to the President. His 
place of birth was probably Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. He was associated with Washington in mat- 
ters of business from 1761, and during tlie whole of the 
Revolutionary War acted as his confidential steward 
and man of business. Throughout this entire connec- 
tion he was intrusted with the most important affairs 
of the General, and he seems to have executed his trust 
with rare fidelity and good sense. Only once did he 
subject himself to reproof, and then his offence— the 
extension of courtesies to officers of a British fleet that 
had ascended the Potomac during the Revolutionary 
struggle— was caused by a too zealous care for his em- 
ployer's interest. The facts leading to this rebuke, and 
the considerateness and tact with which it was admin- 

• The office here named is what is now universally called postmaHter. 
In early days the office was commonly designated deputy postmaster — 
all postmasters ])eing considered deputies to the head postmaster or 
Postmaster-General. 
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istered, afford such a beautiful illustration of Washing- 
ton 's character that I feel warranted in here repro- 
ducing his letter : 

New Windsor, 30 April, 1781. 

Diiir Lund: I am wry sorry to hear of your loss: I am 
a little sorry to hear of iny own. But that which j?ives me 
most concern is, that you should ^o on board the enemy's ves- 
sels and furnish them with refreshments. It would have been 
a less painful circumstance to me to have heard that in con- 
secjuence of your non-comj)liance with their recjuest, they had 
burned my house and laid the plantation in ruins. You ou|;ht 
to have considered yoursc^lf as my represent^itive, and should 
have retieeted on the bad example of connnunic-ating with 
the enemy, and makinjir a voluntary offer of refreshments to 
them with a view to prev(*nt a eouHa^rration. 

It was not in your power, I acknowledge, to prevent them 
from sending a tia<r on shore, and you did rijrht to meet it; 
but you should, in the same instantthat the business of it was 
unfolded, have declared explicitly that it was improper for 
you to yield to the recjucst, after which, if they had proceeded 
to help themselves by force, you could but have submitted; 
and hein^ unprovided for defence, this was to be preferred 
to a feeble opjxjsition, which only serves as a pretext to bum 
and destroy. 

I am thorou^dily persiuided that you acted from your best 
judjrment. and believe that your desire to preserve my prop- 
erty and rescue the building's from impending danger was your 
^roverninjr motive; but to ^'o on board their vessels, earr>' them 
refreshments, conunune with a parcel of plundering scoun- 
drels, and request a favor by asking a surrender of my 
negroes, was exceedingly ill-judged, and, it is to Ix* feared, will 
be luihappy in its consiMpiences, as it will be a precedent for 
othei-s, and may become a subject for animadversion. 

I am sincerely yours, 

( i K< ). Wash i xgt( >n . 

In another letter of Washington's, concerning this 
same subject, written to Lafayette, he si)eaks thus of 
his confidence in the character and patriotism of Lund 
Washington: 
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A false idea, arising from the consideration of his being 
my steward, and in that character more the trustee and 
guardian of my property than the representative of my honor, 
has misled his judgment and plunged him into error upon the 
appearance of desertion among my negroes and danger to my 
buildings; for sure I am that no man is more firmly opposed 
to the enemy than he is. From a thorough conviction of this, 
and of his integrity, I trusted every species of my property 
to his care without reservation or fear of his abusing it. 

At the time Mr. Washington became postmaster, a 
fierce rivalry existed between the eastern and western 
portions of the young city in the erection of houses and 
in the engrossment of business. The commissioners 
of the city rather favored the western section; but as 
regards the location of the post-office the Postmaster- 
General favored a central position as one most con- 
venient for the people. His letter appointing Mr. 
Washington shows this preference: 

General Post-Office, Phh^., May 11, 1796. 
Lund Washington, Esq. 

Sir: The office of deputy postmaster of the City of Wash- 
ington being vacant by the death of the late Christopher 
Richmond, Es(ir., I now make you a tender of it. 

It will be necessary for the person who accepts the appoint- 
ment, if not residing there, immediately to repair to the city 
to take charge of the office, which I expect will be kept in a 
situation nearly central between the President's House and 
the Capitol. If it should be agreeable to you to hold the 
office, you will please to execute the enclosed bond with suffi- 
cient security, and take and subscribe the oaths, blank forms 
of which you will also receive. 

When properly executed you will return the bond and oaths 
to this office, and your commission shall be immediately for- 
warded to you with an order to receive the papers and other 
articles of the post-office property from Mr. Donlevy, who is 
now in possession of them. 

I am, &c., 

Joseph Habersham, 
Postmaster-Oeneral. 
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Mr. Washington, it seems, had a diflferent idea from 
that of the Postmaster-General as to the location of the 
post-office. He was early taken in hand by the advo- 
cates of the eastern section, besides, no doubt, being 
naturally inclined to favor that part of the city on 
account of General Washington's property interests 
there; so that, with the sanction of the Post-Office 
Department, we find him establishing his quarters on 
Oai)itol Hill in 8(iuare 728, and there keeping them 
until he ceased to be postmaster. The building where 
the post-office was thus kept is no longer standing; but 
tradition has it that nmch of the old material in it was 
used in the erection of a stable, occupying the same 
site, in the rear of Governor X. G. Ordway's residence 
near the corner of First and Kast t'ai)itol Streets. In 
the following letter, the Postmaster-General sanctions 
Mr. Washington's selection: 

(iENKKAL Post-Offick, Phila., ;May 26, 1796. 
Lrxi) WAsniN(i'n)N. Ksi^k. 

Sir: I havi' nMM'ivfd your h*ttrr of the 24th of May, with 
your hoiul, and I now fiiclos** you a eoinniission as deputy post- 
master of the City of Washiu^'ton. I am informed that your 
situation in the square of the ('ai)itol will be rather more con- 
venient for a post-ortie<» than the one I proposed, and you nuiy 
fix it in Sfjuare No. 728 for the pn^sent. Mr. Donh^vy will 
(h'liver all papers or any other property belon^injr to the post 
oftiei' on your presenting the i»nelosed order to him. If you 
aire in want of any blanks, they will be forwarded from this 
<»f!i<»e on your applieation for them, and any information 
n»sp«M»tinjr your duty will at all times 1)4» ivadily »riven you. 

I am, &e., 

Joseph IlABHRsnAM, 
Postmastrr'di ni ml. 

^Ir. Washinvrton seems to have been a popular and 
efficient iM)stmaster, giving careful attention to the in- 
terests of the public, but certainly not neglecting his 
own, as is shown by a demand for extra compensation 
made al>oiit two months after he got into his seat : 
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General Post-Ofpice, Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1796. 
Lund Washington, Esq. 

Sir: I have received your letters on the subject of an in- 
creased compensation in consequence of having to dispatch 
the mails at unseasonable hours of the night and morning. 
Will you be so good as to be particular in stipulating how 
often and at what hours, either late at night or very early 
in the morning, you are engaged with the mail through the* 
summer and winter, that I may know in wliat proportion to 
advance your commissions. 

I am much obliged to you for your information as to the 
condition in which the mails have arrived at your office. The 
contractors have given me the most positive assurance that 
they will have boxes so contrived and fixed as to secure the 
mails from being exposed to the weather, and I will not fail 
to remind them of the necessity of complying with those 
assurances. The mail is of too much importance to be car- 
ried any longer under the driver *s feet, and I shall endeavor 
to prevent it in future. 

I am, &c., 

J. Habersham, 

FosXma&ier'Oeneral. 

General Post-Office, Philadelphia, February 9, 1797. 
Lund Washington, Esq. 

Sir: . . . 

You will be allowed to charge 30 per cent, commissions 
on the two winter quarters in which you are engaged with 
the mails three times a week at 5 o'clock in the morning, 
which is a ver>' unseasonable hour to be obliged to rise at, and 
certainly entitles you to an increased compensation. 

A new Post Office bill is before the Senate. If that passes, 
3'our commissions must be changed conformably thereto in all 
future transactions of your office. 

Be so good as to forward your accounts as soon as possible. 
I am, &c., 

J. Habersham, 

Fosimastcr-General, 

An instance of his enterprise as postmaster is shown 
in his early application for the appointment of an 
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official letter-carrier —designated in those days as "the 
penny-i^ost"— and bis securing consent to the demand:* 

Geneilvl Post-Office, Philadelpbia, April 18, 1798, 
Lund Washington^ Esq. 

Sir: Yours of th^ 18th ultimo was duly received. Blanks 
for accounts of letters, &c., received and sent, were forwarded 
immediately, and for accounts current are sent herewith. 

You will please to employ a letter-carrier for the delivery 
of letters in Washington City whenever yon find a proper 
person, and as long as it shall appear to you of iise» 

I am, &c,T 

Charles Bueball, 
Ass t , Fosi m asti' r- Ge n € rn I . 

The scope of the business of the office was greatly 
increased during Mr. Washington's administration, as 
also the postal revenue* In the last year of his term^ 
the gross receipts of tlie office amounted to nearly 
$8,000, and the mails coming from and going to otlier 
points nnrabered four every other day* Undelivered 
letters, too, were regularly advertised, and we find in 
the old files of the Washington Gazette and the Nationol 
lutelUgeneer long and interesting lists of these early 
dead letters. 

The rather large emoluments of the office, however, 
and perhaps the postmaster's unfortunate habits, finally 

* A» far back as tb© mgn of Charles II. letter-ctirriera, or penny- post- 
men, were employed to make ^rtrsonnl ^ielivery of letters in the city of 
Lorn! on, Benjamin Franklin in his '* AutoUioj/nipliy '* states that he 
employed them of his own volition when he was postmft«ter of Phi In* 
detphia ; while tjy the act of Pnrliamtnt of 17*15 — ^5th iTeorge IIL — 
authority was jfiven the Postmasiter-CFeneral to esitablihh penny-post 
officer anj^where in America. The fir*<t act of t'oiigies,'* authori/ing them 
waa that of May 8, ITfU* ?^ction 28. Tlii^ authority was repeate<l in the 
27th section of the «et of March 2, 1790; n^ain in the 34th section of the 
act of April 3(K IBIO; and again in the 3()th Jiection of the act of March 
3, 1825, nnrU'r which these officers eontinuetl to be em ployed until the 
eatttbliiihinpnt of tbp present system of free delivery by salaried letter- 
carrierH under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1803, 
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got him into difficulties, and brought about his official 
downfall. He was dismissed as a defaulter on the 29th 
of January, 1799, and several years after, as we find 
from a judicial advertisement in the National Intelli- 
gencer of October 18, 1805, he was confined in a, debtor's 
prison. This, however, need not be regarded as sin- 
gular, for three of the wealthiest men' in the nation— 
Robert Morris, the great financier of the Revolution, 
James Greenleaf, the millionaire, and John Nicholson, 
the financial agent of Pennsylvania during the Revolu- 
tionary struggle— all largely interested in the develop- 
ment of the federal city— became bankrupt, and in 
consequence thereof, for a time were deprived of their 
personal liberty as insolvent debtors. 

The following correspondence in connection with 
Lund Washington's default is worthy of publication, 
as showing that it was probably due to intemperance 
and not to dishonesty, and as indicating the Post- 
master-GeneraPs disposition to deal gently and merci- 
fully, but without any relaxation of justice, towards a 
kinsman of the first President : 

Gener^xx. Post-Office, Philadelphia, Jany. 24, 1799. 
Lund Washington, Esq., P. M., Washin^n City. 

Sir: The Assistant Postmaster General pave Mr. Evans, one 
of the contractors, an order on you, dated the 1st of August 
last, for $200, which was returned unpaid, and on the 11th 
of October he reminded you that a speedy remittance of the 
balance was indispensable. In answer to his letter, you in- 
formed him that the balance should be forwarded in the 
course of a few days, since which there has been no communi- 
cation from you on the subject. Notwithstanding it is a gen- 
eral rule at this office to remove every postmaster who refuses 
payment of our drafts, in the present instance I have waited 
since the month of August last in hopes that a compliance with 
your promise would prevent my having recourse to that very 
disagreeable step. No remittance, however, is yet received, 
and your balances, nearly a year and a half in arrears, have 
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flccunmlated to about six huntlred dollars, for the greater 
part of irhich I am now personally reaponsible^ as no suit ia 
cnnnneneed within the time limited by law for the recoveiy of 
the debt. The busine«« of this office is very laborious when 
postmasters discharge the duties required of them with pime- 
tuaJity; but it is rendered extremely irksome by a difterent 
conduct on the part of the deputies. Under these circum- 
stances a sense of duty, and my per-sonal interest,* make it 
necessary for me to place the office of postmaster of the City 
of Washin^'ton in other hands, and I have therefore made a 
tender of it to Mr. Munroe* of the Commissioners' office. If 
he accepts the appointment^ you will be pleased to deliver 
him the maps of the post roads, with all letters and articles 
of post-offiee property that may be in your possession. 

1 hope, sir, you will not compel me to take another dis- 
agreeable step— that of commencing a suit for the recovery 
of the balance you owe the public, which must be done unless 
it is speedily remitted. 

I am, sir, 

Joseph Habersham, 

FmtmQtt^r-Gtntrah 

General Post-Office^ Phil^vdelphia, Jan, 24, 1799. 
Thomas Munhoe, Esq., 

^ift I find it neeessar>^ to make a new appointment of 
de*putj'' postmaster 4>f the City of Washing'ton, aud you are 
recomn^ended to me in such fa%^orable terms as to induce me 
to make you a tender of it. If you accept the appointment, 
you will be pleased to e.^ecute the bond and oath which are 
now enclosed. When these papers are properly executed, 
they are to be returned to this office, and on receiving them 
a commission will be immediately transmitted to you as post- 
master of the city. 

Mr. Washingtr>n is apprised of your appointment, and will 
deliver you all letters and blanks remaining on hand, the key 
of the mail, maps of the post- roads, and any other articles of 
post-office property that may be in his possession. 

In respect to a situation for the post-office, from every 
infonnation I ha%*e received on the subject, Blodgett's Hotel 
appears to be the spot that will afford the most general ajc- 

* In the enrly days of tbp Post-Ofliieo Department, the PoRtmnster- 
Gen^riil vvii^ hy Iqw madi* pt^rHOtinllv respon^ibii? for idl oftirial itidebt- 
edno$^ of u po^^tmrt^tpr UTjk*i*s ^\\\X. for itn r€»covei^' was begun wiLhin a 
prescribed time after the indebtedness wan ft^ertumeiL 
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commodation. I wish it, therefore, to be kept there, or as 
near it as possible. If, however, there should be any obstacle 
to fixing the office at that place, then, I presume, either the 
square of the Capitol or the President's square wull answer 
for a temporary' situation. When the seat of government is 
removed to the city, it \vill be necessary to take the most 
eligible spot for a permanent situation for the office. 

I am, etc., 

Joseph Habersham, 

Postmaster-GeneraL 

General Post-Office, Philadelphia, March 4, 1799. 
Lund Washington, Esquire. 

Sir: I received yours of the 31st December, but an uncom- 
mon pressure of business during the session of Congress has 
hitherto prevented an earlier reply to it. 

Your conduct while in office, so far as regards the general 
duties of it, was unexceptionable except in making remittances. 
I can with pleasure add that your integrity stands unim- 
peachable w^hile you held that appointment. 

Two months have elapsed since you promised to remit the 
balance of your account on Mr. Munroe's entering upon the 
duties of the office. I shall wait a few wrecks longer, and if 
the money due from you is not received, I must then place 
your bond in the hands of an attorney. I wish if possible 
to avoid taking this step, as it must be productive of expense 
and other disagreeable consequences to you. 

Yours, etc., 

Joseph Habersham, 

Postmaster-Oeneral. 

On the 30th of January, 1799, Thomas Munroe be- 
came postmaster. As was the case with two of his pre- 
decessors, he was bom in Maryland, but in what part 
of it I am unable to learn— probably in the city of 
Annapolis. His father was William Munroe, a prom- 
inent merchant of that city, and evidently a man of 
courage and high principle; for, though a zealous pa- 
triot himself, we find his name appended to a series of 
resolutions, adopted in 1774 at a meeting of citizens of 
Annapolis, protesting, because of its dishonest nature, 
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against an attenii)t then being made by some of the most 
eminent i)atriots of Maryland to interfere with the pay- 
ment of just debts to merchants and others in England. 
The son, Thomas, was born on the 7th of August, 1771, 
and he died in Washington on the l-lth of April, 1852. 
As he was the clerk of the first Board of Commissioners 
to lay out the city and to see to the erection of the pro- 
posed government buildings, it is likely that he first 
came to Washington in 1791, and from Annapolis, 
wliere he had previously resided. He was then about 
twenty years of age, his friend and patron no doubt 
being Governor Thomas Johnson (the father of the first 
postmaster), whom President Washington had just ap- 
jjointed a member of the Federal City Commission. 
Five years afterwards he was married to Fanny, 
daughter of William Whetcroft, a public-spirited mer- 
chant of Annapolis, by whom he had four children- 
two sons and two daughters. Among his descendants 
are Admiral Y, M. Kamsay, John Sidney Webb, and 
H. Randall Webb, all of Washington City. At the time 
of his death he was in the eighty-first year of his age, 
being then the oldest citizen of Washington. 

Mr. ^lunroe not only held the office of postmaster and 
clerk to the Hoard of Commissioners of the new city, 
but he was afterwards the Sui)erintendent of Public 
({rounds of the District of Columbia, which office he 
held from its creation, June 1, 1S02, until the year 
181S. Jle was a man of great public spirit, and was 
personally interested in a number of business corpora- 
tions in Washington. In connection with Judge Wil- 
liam Cranch, (funeral John P. Van Xess, and several 
others, he established the first manufacturing company 
in the federal city — the organization being known as 
the Columbia Manufacturing Company, and its business 
being the manufacture of rotton fabrics. He was also. 
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in 17%, an officer of the famous old Bank of Columbia 
of Georgetown, in 1808 one of the incorporators of the 
Washington Bridge Company for building the Long 
Bridge across the Potoniae^ a director of the Patriotic 
Bank, and one of the founders of the Bank of the 
Metropolis, still doing business, but now known as the 
National Metro]>olitan Bank. 

Mr. Munroe resided mostly in the western part of the 
city, on Pennsylvania Avenue. His widow survived him 
six years, dying on the 16th of Sejitember, 1858^ at the 
advanced age of eighty-four. He was an Episcopalian. 
In person he was quite handsome— indeed, he was a 
very distinguishedlooking man. 

As soon as Mr, Munroe was apiK)inted postmaster 
the struggle between the j>artisans of the eastern and 
western parts of the city as to the location of the post- 
officej was revived, but with a different result. The 
postmaster removed the office to the north side of F 
between 13th and 14th Streets— no doubt to the very 
house that had been used as an office by Thomas John- 
son, the first i>ostma8ter. A strong remonstrance 
against this removal was made to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral by Daniel Carroll of Duddington and others inter- 
ested in the eastern section, but without avail, as is seen 
in the following letter: 

General Pitst Office, Philadelphia, Blay 8, 170i>, 
Daniel Carroll and others* 

GeHtlemen: I have duly considered the contents of your 
last letter, relative to the situation of the poat-ofliee in the 
City of Washinjrton, and the result is that my opinion is uot 
changed on that subject. 

It appeal's fnmi t*very information I have received— and I 
have taken some pains to be well informed on the stibjeet— 
that Blodgett's Hotel wjinld he the most central spot for the 
office as respects the present population of the city. 1 canmit* 
there fore» think that square No. 253 is an inconvenient situa- 
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tion for it. From the present scattered population of the 
city, no spot can be fixed on which would not be extremely 
remote from and inconvenient to a few other inhabitants; it 
has therefore l>een my wish to place the office as nearly cen- 
tral as circiniistances will admit. In making these arrange- 
ments I have had no other object in view than the most gen- 
eral accommodation, and in the present instance it has been 
C(msulted to the best of my judprment. 

I re^'ret exceedin«.dy that our opinions differ so widely on 
the present occasion; but with the impression I am under as 
tb the most eligible spot for the post-oflfice, it would be an act 
of injustice in me to compel Mr. Munroe to incur any expense 
in removing; his office from its pn»sent situation, especially 
when the emolument.s of it are so inadequate to the services 
rendered by him. 

J. Habersham, 

Vosimasicr-GcneroX. 

In the situation roforred to in the foregoing letter 
Mr. Munroe koi)t tlu» i)ost-offi(*o until the removal of 
the goveninu^nt (loi)artnients from Pliiladeli)hia during 
the followin,^: year, wlu^n ho moved into the building 
rented for the us(» of the Post-Offiee Department, on 
the northwest corner of IHli and K Streets N. W.— a 
building that has long since been destroyed. After it 
ceas(Ml to be used by the gov(»rnment it was occupied 
for years as a n»sidence by Josej)!! (Jales, the celebrated 
editor of the XatiffHdl IutrUi<i('un'i\ and was the resort 
of many distinguisluMl i)ers(>ns, friends of that gentle- 
man, in the following extra<*ts from two letters of 
Abraham I>ra(lley, X\\v Assistant IN)stmaster-(jeneral, 
interest inir allusion is ma<le to this building: 

On the lM of Jun(», iSiMi, he says: 

\Vi* arriv.-d hm* on Kriday hist, havintr had a pheasant 
joiirnry as far as wr trav«*lh-d by dayli^dit. ('apt. Stevenson, 
with whom I aLTtMMJ for a hons»* brfon* my arrival, was not 
n'a<ly to L'ive posst-ssion. aii<l tin* h<»nsr was not eonvt*nient for 
us. I hav«* thtTtfort- takrn a lart:** thn^'-story hous«* within 
a tVw rods nf Mlnd«j«tt's Ibitrl. whirh will aiMMimnmdate the 
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Joseph E. Willard and occupied as a store-room by 
Thomas A. Brown. Even in this house Mr. Munroe 
was not pennitted to remain very long, as we shall see 
]ater on. 

The following letter to Mr. Munroe, written about 
three months after he became postmaster, shows that 
while he was no doubt endeavoring to serve the public 
to the best of his ability, he was not tardy in looking 
after his own interests : 

General Post-Office, Philadelphia, April 11, 1799. 
Thomas MrxROE, Esq. 

AS'iV; The establishment of a line of sta^jes from this city to 
Baltimore has for some weeks past en^ossed so much of my 
attention that I eould not conveniently reply earlier to your 
letter of the 25th of February. 

There are no times fixed for the arrival of mails at the city; 
and I pivsiime th<*y vary so much that it would be very diffi- 
cult to prescri])e the hoiu-s of attendance at your office. The 
inhal)itants are also scattered over such an extent of ground 
that it would be a subj(M*t of just complaint with many who 
are already dissatisfied with the prestMit situation of the office. 

The law auth(>riz(*s mc to increase the compensation of the 
deputies to r>() per cent, on the fii-st hundred dollars collected 
in a (piarter at such oflices when* the mails arrive regularly 
between the houi-s of 1) o'clock at nijrht and 5 o'clock in the 
morniiitr; and you will Ik* allowe<l at that rate during the 
l>eriod you are engatred with the mails at the unseasonable 
iiours you have mentioned. No other changes are provided 
for except for stationery, cases for the safekeeping of letters, 
and for a<lvertising tht* list of lettei-s renuiining on hand. 
Chartres for tirewood. candles, and of!ice rent of coui*se cannot 
be allowed, as they wouhl not be f)assed at the Treasury. 

The letters for such pei*sons as may empower Mr. Cooke to 
receive them must ]>e dt»livered to him ; \i>\\ are right, how- 
ever, not to employ him as penny-po.stman. I do not recollect 
to havt» L'iven my c<msent to his acting as such; but if I did, 
1 must havt* had a favorablt* opinion of his character at the 
time. 

If you find it nec(*ssary. I shall have no obj<H»tion to your 
employ intr a Iettfr-<*arriHr. A person in that capacity must 
take the oath presi-rilxHl by law. 
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I am convinced that your expenditures for some time to 
come will far exceed your compensation; but it is not in my 
power to place you on a better footing at present, there being 
no discretionary powers vested in me to increase the commis- 
sions of the deputies. 

Joseph Habersham, 
Posimasier-Geyxcral, 

It seems, however, that Mr. Munroe did not believe 
in giving too much of his time to the business of the 
office, as the following letters indicate— evidently there 
being a sort of running fight between the Post-Office 
Department on one side for more hours of service, and 
the post-office on the other for less : 

General Post-Office, Washington, D. C, April 21, 1801. 
Thomas Munroe, P. M., Washington, D. C. 

8\r: The want of fixed hours for transacting business at 
your office has given rise to some complaints and inconvenience, 
particularly to the people of Georgetown— the northern mail 
having in several instances arrived when no person was in the 
office to change it. Persons residing at a distance have been 
obliged from the same cause to call several times before they 
could accomplish their business. To prevent such inconven- 
iences in future, it is necessary to have certain fixed hours 
for attendance ; and it appears to me that for the purpose of 
transacting business at the window, your office ought to be 
constantly kept open from 8 a. m. to sunset, or 7 p. m. in 
winter, every day excepting Sunday. You will please to con- 
sider those the fixed hours for attendance for that purpose in 
future. 

I am, &c., 

J. Habersham, 

Postmaster-General, 

General Post-Office, Washington, D. C, Dec. 4, 1801. 
Mr. Thomas Munroe, P. M., Washington, D. C. 

Sir: For the better accommodation of the government and 
citizens of this District, I have to request that your office be 
kept open from 8 o'clock a.m. until 9 o'clock p.m., and until 
all the various mails shall have arrived each night, and the 
necessary arrangements are made that the officers of the gov- 
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eminent and others may have letters each evening if they de- 
sire it. With much respect, &c., 

Gideon Granger, 

TosirtixasicT'Oeneral, 

General Post-Office, Washington, D. C, Aug. 2, 1803. 
Postmaster, Washin^on, D. C. 

Hir: The post-oflfiee in this city will, from this time to the 
m<*eting of Con^^ress, l)e kept open for the delivery' of letters 
to the citizens on each day, Sundays excepted, from 8 a.m. 
to 2 p.m., and fnmi half-past 3 p.m. until half-past 7 p.m.; 
and you will notify the citizens hereof by posting up one copy 
of this order on the door of your office and another copy on the 
outer wall near the window where the letters are delivered. 

Respectfully, 

Gideon Granger, 

Vosima^iir-Gcnevijii, 

The following letters serve to show that Mr. Munroe 
was *M)ossed" a little by his superior officers in the 
Post-Office l)ei)artinent— a thing, how^ever, which he 
l)()re with i)ati(»iiee for nearly a generation, and which 
all of his successors in turn have had to philosophically 
endure: 

Gknekal Post-Office, AVashixgton, I). C, Feh. 5, 1812. 
TiinMAs McNKoK, P. M.. AVashiu^'tou Gity, D. G. 

S\r: I s<*nd you HurralTs hotter of the 2d, as he requests me 
to. I hnpr you and h<* will not hlow up a passion. 

Kespy, &e., 

Gideon Granger, 

Post mast ( r-Gftirral . 

(Murrall was then the ])ostinaster at Baltimore, Md. 
Previously he had In^en the Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral). 

General Post-Offke. \Vasiiin(;ton, D. C., Jan. 8, 1812. 
Thomas Mcnroe. P. M.. AVashinirton, I). C. 

Sir: . . . 

I am informed that vi^ry lar«-r»* pa<*kaL'«*s are som<»times sent 
hv thf mail to Thomas J«*ff«rs<in. Es<|., to the t'lnharrassment 
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of the mail, and contrary to the spirit of the law which grants 
him a frank. In case of any future occurrence of this kind, 
I pray you to stop them at your office, and notify me, that I 
may take them into my own custody, for which I have Mr. 
Jefferson's assent. Respy, &c., 

6n>E0N Granger, 

Postjaaster-Oeneral. 

General Post-Opfice, Washington, D. C, Dec. 5, 1810. 
Thomas Munroe, P. M., Washington, D. C. 

Sir: You will please to detain the western mail this day 
till 5 o'clock p.m., that the message may be forwarded. You 
will also delay the southern mail till 5 p.m., for the same 
purpose. Respectfully yours, 

GmEON Granger, ' 

Postmdster-Oeneral. 

General Post-Opfice, Washington, D. C, Dec. 27, 1817. 
Thomas Munroe, P. M., Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I wish you to inform the southern or Alexandria driver 
that it is his duty to announce his arrival by blowing the horn 
or rapping at the door. He must keep charge of the mail 
until the gentlemen of your office are ready to receive it. 
Respectfully, 

R. J. Meigs, Jr., 

Postmasier-Oeneral, 

For years Mr. Munroe was troubled by the custom 
that had grown up of giving credit to citizens for post- 
age. He tried in various ways to avoid loss to himself 
by this practice, but, failing, was at last compelled to 
announce that he would not give credit any further. 
He says in this announcement that ''deposits of postage 
may be made in advance, or satisfactory arrangements 
may perhaps be conveniently made with the letter- 
carrier by most of the inhabitants." 

That the letter-carriers of that time, by the way, did 
not have a Midas 's job of it, the following notice, taken 
from the National Intelligencer of February 27, 1804, 
sufficiently proves : 
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The subscriber intending to relinquish the employment of 
letter-carrier on the 31st of March next, supposes it may not be 
improper to pve such previous notice thereof as may prevent 
any inconvenience that may arise from the want of time to em- 
ploy a i)erson in his stead, or to make any other arrangements 
on the subject that may be deemed necessary. He avails him- 
self of this occasion to return his sincere thanks to those 
gentlemen who have so generously contributed to enable him 
to encounter the peculiar disadvantages attending a carrier 
in this place; but notwithstanding their liberal aid, he finds 
his emoluments so inadequate to a livelihood that he is com- 
pelled to resort to other means of support. 

Edward End. 

In many resi)ects the administration of Mr. Munroe 
as postmaster was tlie most renmrkable in th^ long 
history of the post-office. During it the city and dis- 
trict i)assod from state to national control, and the 
gross i)ostal revenue grew from about $8,300 in 1801 
to nearly $27,00(1 in 1829. Tn this period he saw the 
city invaded l)y a foreign army, and the public build- 
ings l)urned, although his own office escaped molesta- 
tion; he saw the disi)atcli of the mails increase from 
three times a week to daily, and in a few instances to 
even double daily, sen'ice; he saw steaml)oat transpor- 
tati(m of the mails introduced u])on the Potomac River 
in 1827; ho saw the cai)ital city expand from a hamlet 
of a dozen or two houses and a few hundred inhabit- 
ants to a very considerable city with a population of 
nearly li^OOO; and he had the distinction of ser\nng 
satisfactorily under five presidential administrations, 
and for thirty ccmsecutive years. Throughout the 
whole of this time nothing was done by him deserving 
of susjiicion or rei)roach. The department's letter- 
books may !)(» thonmghly examined, and nothimr in the 
way of censure will be found except an occasional refer- 
ence to a trivial mistake or act of neglect, for which 
tlie office employes, and not the postmaster himself, were 
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responsible* He kept in office coutiiniously letter- 
eaiTiers 01* penuy-postiueii for the deliveiy of mail to 
the houses of persons who desired that service; he dis- 
patched and received the mails with c^are and regu- 
larity; he recommended through mail service to many 
parts of the country; he was cinick to note and report 
errors and omissions in the management of postal busi- 
ness, with suggestions for its betterment ; and when he 
was removed from office in 1829, it was not by reason 
of any fault of his, but simply because a strong partisan 
of the new administration wanted the place, and the 
President was willing that he should have it. The best 
proof of nH>st of this is found in the fact that for some 
reason not now clearly known, his office was investi- 
gated in 1826, under a resolution of the Senate, and 
nothing was developed by the committee having the 
matter in charge showing the least appearance of dis- 
honesty, neglect, mismanagement, or other impropriety. 
Shortly after ilr, Munroe moved, in 1H(¥1 into the 
rented building on the corner of Ninth and E Streets— 
the first home of the Post Office Department in the new^ 
city— the ({uarters were found to be too email for the 
use of both the general and the city post-office; and 
so he was compelled to seek other accommodations, 
finding them first, as we have heretofore seen, in a 
private house in Square 224, on F Street between 14th 
and loth Streets, and thcn^ about the beginning of 
1802, in a public building west of the President's 
House, known as the Southwest Executive Building, 
erected between 17f*0 and IHOl for the accommodation 
of the State, War, and Navy Departments, and whicli 
continued in their joint use until August 25, 1814, when 
it was destroyed by the British army.' Here he re* 

• \Vtii*n MiiH liiiil/Mn^ wrt* r^biiih in 1R15-Ili, it wrts <*«lled the XaTj 
D«fkArtiiK*)it UuiUling, wnJ wii^ \\»c^ br that Deptirlmi'iit exclu lively. 
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inained until, under the following provision in the act 
of Congress api)roved April 28, 1810, he was again re- 
quired to seek another official abode: 

Tliat the President of the United States be and hereby is 
authorized to cause the city post office and the offices of the 
superintendent and surveyor of the City of Washington to 
be immediately removed from the public building west of the 
President's House. 

The exact date of the removal that was made under 
this re(iuirement of law, and the place to which the post- 
office went, are now matters for conjecture only. I 
have been able to find no official record of either.* 

In ISIO the government purchased the unfinished 
building on E between Seventh and Eighth Streets, 
known as Hlodgott's or the Great Hotel, for the use 
of the general and city post-offices, and of the Patent 
Office, and into the eastern end of the first floor of this 
building the city post-office was moved in the latter part 
of 1S12. When the building was enlarged later on, the 
post-office still renuiined in it, and occupied rooms on 
th(» first floor, on the corner of Seventh and P] Streets. 
II(»r(» it stay(»d until the building was bunied down in 
lH:{r,. 

• In •'OiiM' iiit«'H'^tiii;r iiiMiniMiipt noto** now in tlio Lilnarv of Con- 
jfn*HM, prfpan^l liy tlio lute Col. (mmu-jt** Wutlersion as tlie ha.sis of a hin- 
tory of \\u^hin;rton City, tlu* -tattMut-nt i-^ made thai at ono time the 
po^t niliro wa- k«*pt in a luni-t- on lN»nn«*ylvania Av«»nni* oppo-ite the 
Six Hniliiin;:<*. I find aNo. in an inti'lliircntly written rommunioation 
to tlu' \titiomil lnirUuji ,ir* V appearin;; in the* i-»«»ue of March 2.*), 1839, 
and HijjiMMl Vns pofmii, \hv a'««»ortion that when tlie post-otlice was 
crowdiii out i»f the Smtliwe-t Kxecutivo nnil(lin<r in ISIO. it went to a 
rented houM' fartlur we-t «ui l*enn«»ylvania Avenue. Furthermore, I 
am inf(»rine<l hy (apt. John Stewart, at pn»^ent anti for many year^ paj*t 
an in\aliiahle :i^^i-»tant to the Siipt. nf Puhlie Huildin^T'^ and (iround-^, 
tliat lie h.i» ^«'en. t)H>u;:)> he rann«*t nnw re<-all the exact data, an otiieiul 
HMMinl to the I'lTnt that the pij^t-olTiee was remove*! in 1810 to a plaee 
on I*enn?*ylvania A>t*!me we-t (»f ixth St. From the?* cireuiU'^tanee'*, 
1 am ini'line<l to think that in tlie interval from tlie abandonment of 
the Sjuthwe-^t K\eeuti\e liiiildint; ti» the iweupaney of quarter** in 
HIiMlp'tl*-* H<»tel. Mr. Munnw kept the i»niee wnnewhere on IVnuMyl- 
vuniii Avenue we!«t nf lh«* President'- H<iu-m'. 
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The following sections of the act of Congress of 
March 7, 1812, relate to this occupancy of Blodgett's 
Hotel: 

1. That the Postmaster General, under the direction of 
the President of the United States, be authorized to repair 
and finish, in a suitable manner, for the aecoimnodation of the 
Post-OflSee Department and the Patent Office, the two stories 
of the building purchased for the government by authority of 
the aforesaid act, being the first and second stories, including 
also sundry repairs on the outside and in the garret of said 
building, upon the principles stated in the report of the Post- 
master General dated January 15, 1812. 

2. That as soon as the repairs can be properly made, and 
before the commencement of the next annual session of Con- 
gress, the General Post-Office and the city post-oflSce shall be 
removed to said public building. 

From an interesting statement submitted to Con- 
gress by Postmaster-General R. J. Meigs in 1822, the 
following extract is made, showing the employes of the 
office and their compensation, together with the post- 
master's salary and the miscellaneous expenses of the 
office for the year ending September 30, 1820 : 

Postmaster's compensation $1,975.57 

George Sweeney, clerk and assistant postmaster. . . . 1,500.00 

Edward Dyer, clerk 1,400.00 

Thomas Munroe, Jr., clerk, son of the postmaster. . . 1,100.00 
Columbus Munroe, clerk, son of the postmaster. . . . 1,000.00 
Alexander Dyer, John Bailey, Joseph Haskill, and 
Thomas Noyes, assistant clerks on Sabbaths, night, 

and before daylight of mornings, together 830.00 

John Goldin, porter 400.00 

Fuel, $232.50; candles and oil, $181.12; paper, quills, 
red and black ink, sealing>vax, etc., $147.85; re- 
pairs and various work in and about office, includ- 
ing porch and steps at letter window, east end of 
building, office furniture and accommodaticms for 
lodging clerks in the office, boxes, baskets, sweeping 
chimnevs, glazing windows and washing same, etc., 
$153.08 714.55 

Total $8,920.12 
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It is a rather singular fact that in rendering his final 
account to the Treasury Department as postmaster, 
Mr. Munroe took in all business down to May 25, 1829, 
and that H. D. Robertson rendered the account from 
that date down to the close of the quarter, when the 
new postmaster came in. Wliy the quarter's accounts 
should have been tlms broken is not shown, nor does 
it appear what this Mr. H. D. Robertson was. 

During the most of Mr. Munroe 's incumbency, his 
compensation amounted to nearly $2,000 a year, being 
based on commissions upon the amount of business 
done. He was paid, besides, a salary of $1,200 a year 
as superintendent of buildings for the government. 

When Andrew Jackson became President his parti- 
sans were clamorous for the public offices within his 
gift, and he was not at all averse to so bestowing them. 
Mr. ^[unroe, the postmaster of Washington, was among 
the first to suffer from this party feeling. On the 29th 
of Ai)ril, 1829— not two months after the new admin- 
istration came into power— Dr. William Jones, an en- 
thusiastic supporter and admirer of General Jackson, 
a man of ability and spotless character, but a thorough 
believer in what has been called the ** spoils system," 
was api)ointed to succeed Mr. Munroe, although he did 
not enter upon the duties of the office until the 1st of 
July following. 

lie was born on the 12th of April, 1790, near Rock- 
ville, Montgomery County, Maryland, his father, Evan 
Jones, of Welsh descent, being a highly respected 
farmer. William was intended to follow this voca- 
tion also, Init owing to the persuasion of Rev. John 
Breckinridge, a Presbyterian clergjTuan and a friend 
of the family, he was given a classical education at 
Roekville Academy, then placed imder Dr. William 
Tvler, of Frederick, ^fd., as a student of medicine, and 
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afterwards sent to attend a course of uiedieal lectures 
at the University of Peimsylvania, from which he was 
regularly graduated. On the breaking out of the war 
of 1812, he entered the anny as a surgeon* first getting 
a diploma from the medical and ehirurgical faculty of 
Maryland^ and remained such until 1815, when he re- 
signed, and went into private practice with Dr, James 
H, BJake, of Washington, T)^ C, Ob the 21st of De- 
cember, 1821, he married Miss Sarah L, Corcoran, 
daughter of Thomas Corcoran^ Sr., of Georgetown, 
D. C, with whom he lived happily until her death, on 
the 24th of September, 1843. 

Quite early in life Dr. Jones became interested in 
politics, and was a number of times elected to the 
Washington City councils. After the election of John 
Quincy Adams he became an ardent Jackson man, and 
was a member of the celebrated central f*ommittee in 
Washington of which General John P. Van Ness was 
president, and Henry C, Neale secretary. It is not 
surprising, therefore^ that when General Jackson be- 
came President in 1829 he appointed Dr, Jones post* 
master of the city— a |>ost which he held through both 
of Jackson's terms and a part of Van Buren's— that is 
to say, from April 29, 1829, to March 23, 1839, He was 
again appointed, under Tyler's administration, on the 
10th of July, 1841, holding the place until March 31, 
1845; and again, during Buchanan's administration, on 
the 30tli of if arch, 1858, and continuing in until May 
10, 1861. His entire incumbency of the office amoimted 
thus to nearly seventeen years. Dr. Jones was a very 
fair and impartial man, and of absolutely unimpeach- 
able integrity. He was a strong partisan, but he was 
highly respected by ever\'body, and was particularly 
liked by both Jackson and Tyler. President Buchanan 
appointed him postmaster solely because lie wanted to 
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bestow a favor upon him. He never entirely relin- 
quished his profession, practicing through a period of 
fifty years, and he was never known to make a charge 
for his services where he knew the circumstances of 
his patient rendered payment very difl&cult and burden- 
some. He was a member of the Washington Monument 
Society, and was president of the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia. He was a very charitable 
man, and was a professing Christian, being a member 
of the Episcopal Church. He was confined to bis bed 
only two or three days before his death, which occurred 
on the 25th of June, ISG?, he being in his seventy-eighth 
year. 

In 1830, the first year of Dr. Jones's incumbency, 
the gross receipts of the office amounted to $25,036.33; 
in 1839, when he went out, the receipts had increased 
to $42,5()0.94. The postmaster's compensation increased 
also, and so did the force of the office. Letter-carriers 
or penny-postmen were kept on duty throughout all 
these years, and in their appointment the postmaster 
was never known to sele(»t any but good Jackson men. 

There were two events in Dr. Jones's administration 
that deserve to be si)ecially noted: 

One was the introduction of raih'oads, and the trans- 
mission of the mails over them, which occurred in 1833. 
The railroad first used for this purpose was the one 
from this city to Baltimore. ( )f course the result of this 
innovation was more work for the post-office, growing 
out of th(» greater fre(|U(»n(*y of dispatches in and out. 

The other event was the burning of the post-office 
building. This happened on the 15th of |)e(*ember, 
1S3(). The lire o<*<*urred during the night, when there 
was no opportunity of securing suffi(*ient help tt) extin- 
guish it, and the report upon the case imule by the Post- 
nmster-(feneral showed rather a negligent suiKM'vision 
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of the building by the postal ofl&eials. The fire origin- 
ated in the eastern end of the building, in the basement, 
immediately under the rooms occupied by the city post- 
ofl&ce, and was no doubt due to the neglect or careless- 
ness of some of its employes. The entire building was 
destroyed, and nearly everything of value in it was 
burned. The letter-books of the Postmaster-General 
were among the few things that escaped destruction, 
and these were saved principally through the exertions 
of the late John C. Rives, who was among the first per- 
sons to arrive at the department after the fire began. 

The following graphic account of this fire is taken 
from the National Intelligencer of December 16, 1836: 

Disastrous CoNFiJiORATJON.— General Post-Office and the 
Patent Office in Ashes.— It is with no ordinary regret that we 
perfonn the duty of announcing the destruction by fire of the 
building in the central part of this city which has for many 
years been occupied by the General Post-OfBce, the Patent 
Oflfice, and the city post-office, with an important part of the 
contents of those buildings, including the entire contents of 
the two latter. This calamity, great as it is, has long been 
feared by those old residents of Washington who knew the 
combustible nature of the building, (the floors being all of 
wood, and some of them not even countersealed,) and the cus- 
tom of storing fuel, not only coal but wood, in the vaults un- 
derneath the first floor. The calamity has come at last, and 
affords the second demonstration within four years of the 
utter absurdity and improvidence of the structures to which 
the public archives, records, and government accounts have 
been hitherto for the most part confided. 

The first alarm of fire wqs given by Mr. Crown, a messenger, 
who usually sleeps in the room connected with the city post- 
office, (the postmaster's own room.) The clerks had been at 
work assorting the mails until half-past 2 o'clock, when one of 
the persons behmging to the office (Mr. Lansdale) passed out 
of the east door, and along the whole front of the building, 
without discovering anything to give rise to a suspicion of dan- 
ger. Not long after 3 o'clock Mr. Crown was aroused from a 
light slumber by the smell of smoke. Opening the door of the 
city post-office he perceived a dense smoke without any visible 
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appearance of fire. He fjave the alarm instantly, first rous- 
ing Mr. Cox, one of the clerks, who slept in a back room ad- 
joining the post-of!ice, and who, coming out of the door of his 
room, passed along the whole of the long room with difficulty 
through the smoke, hearing the fire crackling, but being able 
to see nothing. The watchmen in the body of the building, 
some distance from the city post-office, had perceived nothing 
of the smoke until they also were alarmed by Mr. Crown. 

The hour of the night when all this took place being one 
at which the whole world is buried in the deepest sleep, it 
was found almost impossible to spread the alarm of fire. One 
of the church bells began to ring, but the ringer, not seeing 
any flame, ceased ringing almost as soon as he began, and it 
was a full half hour before the alarm bells were rung, and 
more than that time before an engine or a bucket of water 
could be commanded. As it was, the fire had its own way, 
and was at last seen in the vault or cellar immediately under 
the delivery window of the city post-office, followed shortly 
afterwards by flames fn)m the windows of the latter, and 
within five minutes afterwards by flames from the roof, the 
fire haWng crept up along the staircase or partitions to the 
top of the building, before it broke out below. 

From the moment of the flames bursting out from the 
lower windows, it was obvious that all hope of saving the 
building was in vain. In a little more than an hour the 
whole interior of the buidin^ and its contents were destroyed. 
The books of the (ieneral Post-Office were all or ne-arly all 
saved, exertions having been made for their safety from 
nearly the first moment of the alarm; hut a mass of papers, 
etc.. Iw^longing to the office were destroyed. Not an>'thing 
was savtMl from the Patent Office, the volume of the smoke 
previ*nting anybody from penetrating the latter so as to save 
anything. 

As to the origin of the fire, it is impossible to say anything, 
for nothing seems to be known of it, except that it was in a 
cellar or vault, in which pine wood and coal were stored, all 
which were probably in a state of ignition before the fire 
dis<»lose<l itself to the eye. We the more willingly forbear 
any e<»njeetun»s as to the cause of the fire, since both houses 
of Congress have taken steps, through conunittees, to investi- 
gate it, and in out* house with power to send for persons and 
papers. 

^lost fnrtunat<*ly, th<* niirht was calm and comparatively 
serene, ur the <lestruction of private property would have 
Ikm'u inevita!)le an<l great. Had it occurred on the night 
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previous, when the wind blew almost a hurricane, several 
squares of valuable buildings must have been destroyed. The 
means of the city for extioi^uishing tires are wholly inade- 
quate to the value of the property at stake, and the sources 
01 the supply of water for the engines are limited in their 
extent as well a^i precariinis- We trust that the lesson we 
have just received will not be lost on those w*ho have it in 
their power to apply the remedy. 

Of all the amount of loss of papers and property sustained 
by this disaster, that which is nujst to be regT-etted, (because 
irreparable,) is that of the whole of the great repository of 
models of machines in the Patent Office. The mouldering 
ashes now only remain of that collected evidence of the 
penetration, ingenuity, and enteiprise which peculiarly dis- 
tinguish the descendants of Europe in the Western world. 

The City Post-Office, —We have mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article the destruction of all the contents of the city 
past-office. All the mails of the ni^dit and morning, includ- 
ing letters received by other mails for distribution by those 
mails, except the Warrenton, Va., and Port Tobacco, Md, 
mailSj had been sent otY before the fire occurred. iVll the 
mails received the preceding evening and in the night for 
delivery* at this place were destroyed, including, of course, 
all the letters for members of Congress, different officers of 
the government, and editoiu The transmission of mads 
from this place will not, we understand, be for a moment 
interrupted by this catastrophe. 

There does not now seem to have been any good 
reason for so much lamentation over this ** catas- 
trophe.'* The bmlding was evidently unfit for govern- 
ment use; besides^ as Carlyle well says, all destruction 
is but new creation in another form ; and tliis fact was 
well exenijdified some years Iatei% when the massive 
and beautiful building so long known as the General 
Post-Office, and now as the General Land Office, was 
erected on the same spot 

It speaks well for the energy and efficiency of Dr. 
Jones and his assistants in the ]wst-office that not a 
siiigle outgoing mail from Washington was interrupted 
by this fire; nor did he waste any time in securing new 
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quarters for the use of his ofl&ee. On the following 
morning after the fire, this notice appeared in the 
Intelligencer: 

The city post-oflfiee is reopened for the present in the 
lower story of Mr. Seaver's brick house on Seventh Street, 
a few doors above the office of the National Intelligencer. 
(Cor. 7th and D Streets.) 

This building, which no longer stands, was between 
D and E Streets, a few doors south of the present dry- 
goods establishment of Lansburgh & Bro. The accom- 
modations were somewhat cramped, but the postmaster 
managed to get along with them, and no arrangement 
for a larger room was made until a year after, when 
the office was moved to the old Masonic Hall, still stand- 
ing, on the comer of Four-and-a-half Street and 
Louisiana Avenue. Dr. Jones's annnouncement of the 
removal was made in the National Intelligencer of 
December 31, 1837, as follows: 

The City Post-Office will at 4 o'clock this day be removed 
to the Masonic Hall, corner Louisiana Avenue and Four-and- 
a-half Street, and opposite the City Hall. The delivery' will 
be on Four-and-a-half Street. Wm. Jones, 

Postmaster, 

During the whole of Dr. Jones's incumbency, his 
salary as postmaster was $2,(MM) a year. Here is the 
roster of his office in 1830, with the salaries: 

Thomas Corcoran, assistant postmaster $1,500 

Thomas L. Noves. clerk 1,400 

Wm. A. Hind,* Jr., clerk 1.000 

Lambert Tree, clerk 800 

Isaac Clark, clerk 800 

(Jcorpe S. Noy(*s, clerk 600 

•lames A. Kennedv 400 

John Hell * WO 

Elisha I). Berry 2r)0 

The Thomas Corcoran mentioned in the above list 
was a brother-in-law of Dr. Jones, and a brother of the 
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celebrated Wm. W. Corcoran, the millionaire philan- 
thropist of Washington. Lambert Tree afterwards 
became assistant postmaster. He remained in oflSce 
for two generations, and died when he was nearly ninety 
years of age. 

The annual gross receipts of the oflSce greatly in- 
creased during Dr. Jones's administration of its 
affairs. The year after he went in they amounted to 
$25,000; when he went out they had risen to nearly 
$43,000. The letter-carrier or penny-post system also 
continued during the whole of the postmaster's term; 
and the department evidently regarded it as an im- 
portant branch of the service, as is indicated by the 
following letter: 

Post-Office Department, Washington, D. C, Dec. 24, 1836. 
Dr. Wm. Jones, Postmaster, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The bonds and oaths of the letter-carriers at Washing- 
ton having been destroyed by fire on the 15th inst., you are 
requested to see that the enclosed are properly executed and 
returned immediately. Respectfully, 

Selah R. Hobbie, 
Assistant Postmaster-General, 

Pronounced though Dr. Jones was as a Jacksonian 
Democrat, he was removed from his position, during 
the administration of that equally pronounced Demo- 
crat, Martin Van Buren, and his place given to Dr. 
James S. Gunnell. This change caused considerable 
surprise, and excited even the Whigs to temporary re- 
sentment. Here is what the National Intelligencer, in 
its issue of March 23, 1839, said of the change : 

Again the guillotine is at work ! And now as always, 
when the odious spirit of political intolerance demoralizes 
and desolates society, the heads of the worthiest and the 
most honorable in public stations are the first that fall under 
the axe. 
12 
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When we heard a few days ago of the removal from 
oflfiee of Dr. Win. Jones, the postmaster of the city, we were 
struck with surprise, because we had never heard of any ob- 
jection to his official conduct, and l)ecause we had no informa- 
tion of his being obnoxious to the members of the present 
administration. Not being apprised, however, of the cause 
of the removal, we supposed it possible that the President 
or the Postmaster General might have had some personal 
reason, of which we could know nothing, and of the sufficiency 
of which we therefore could not judge, for making the change. 
We heard it rumored, indeed, that the ground of his removal 
was a suspicion of his being friendly to Mr. Senator Rives, 
and not as decided a supporter of Locofoco principles as he 
was in duty bound to be. But we could not believe that the 
President would sanction his removal on such grounds, how- 
ever certain persons of his privy council might desire it. 

The mail of yesterday, however, brings us information 
which leaves no longer room to doubt that a nithless and 
vindictive war is to be waged not only against everything 
like independence in public official's, but against all such as are 
suspected of not using their offices to the best advantage for 
party purposes. 

The appointment of Dr. Gunnell was not due to the 
policy of which the Init'Uigrncer here makes so loud 
a (»omplaint. The removal of Dr. Jones, it is true, may 
have l)een due to a suspicion that he was not entirely 
in accord with the administration, but Dr. Gunnell was, 
it seems, appointed by President Van Buren purely out 
of personal regard. He had been for a long time a near 
neighbor of Mr. Van Buren when he was Se<*retar}' of 
State, and the relations between the two were exceed- 
ingly intimate and friendly; so that when the Secretary 
became President he voluntarily appointed his friend 
to the t)ffice of postnuister, without any reference to his 
politics, without the slightest solicitation by the Doctor, 
and, indeiMl, without his previous knowledge. 

Dr. Gunnell was lK)rn in Loudoun County, Virginia, 
in the year 17SS, and was eilu(»atCHl at the Leesburg 
Academy, afterwards— in ISJO — graduating in medi- 
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cine at the University of Pennsylvania. Before this 
he had been a lieutenant of light horse in the war of 
1812. After graduating he settled in Washington, and 
there pursued the practice of his profession. He was 
married, and had a family of six children. One of his 
sons— Dr. F. ^[. Gunnell— is now medical director of 
the United States Navy, retired. He was a very amiable 
and popular gentleman, and his removal from the office 
of postmaster— purely for political reasons— was re- 
gretted pretty generally. His residence for many years 
was at the comer of Pennsylvania Avenue and Madison 
Place, opposite Lafayette Square, and just south of the 
Lafayette Opera House. 

One result of the new appointment was a change in 
the office of assistant postmaster. Thomas Corcoran 
retired, and a gentleman of the name of B. F. Mackall 
came in, who himself, however, was put out after two 
years of service. 

Another result was the removal of the post-office to 
a new situation. Even before Dr. Gunnell was installed, 
he announced his intention to leave the Masonic Hall 
and go to the building that had been used by the Bank 
of the United States on the northwest corner of 15th 
Street and New York Avenue— afterwards used as the 
banking-house of Corcoran & Riggs. This announce- 
ment led to very considerable opposition to Dr. GunnelPs 
plans, and the old fight between the eastern and west- 
em sections of the city was renewed with some of its 
ancient bitterness. In a month or two a compromise 
seems to have been reached, as appears from the follow- 
ing notice, which appeared in the Natiotial Intelligencer 
of June 29, 1839: 

The Washington City post office is this day removed to the 
comer of Twelfth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

J. S. Gunnell, Postmaster. 
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The building in which the post-oflSce was thus estab- 
lished was torn down shortly afterward, to give place 
to a large structure used as a hotel. This was known 
for many years as the Kirkwood House, and became 
famous as the i)lace where the Lincoln conspirators, in 
1865, attempted to assassinate the Vice-President, 
Andrew Johnson. The property was subsequently 
purchased by Alexander K. Shepherd, who built a fine 
house upon the site, which was used by him for several 
years as a place of business. The building was finally 
converted into a hotel, being known now as **The 
Raleigh." 

Nothing notable occurred during the administration 
of Dr. Gunnell. He was an affable, genial man, who 
gave no cause for public dissatisfaction, and who prob- 
ably had no oi)i)ortuuity of doing anything to gain ex- 
traordinary j)opularity. He remained in office two. 
years only, being succeeded on the 10th of July, 1841, 
by the man whom he had displaced— Dr. AVilliam Jones. 

The receipts of the office during the last fiscal year 
of Dr. GunnelTs incumbency amounted to $47,885.40. 
His salary remained as it was during the administration 
of his predecessor, and the force of the office was sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

The first opportunity that was given to Dr. Jones 
after he had got fairly installed the second time, to 
remove the post-office from tin* i)lace selected by his 
predecessor, he took advantage of, as is shown by the 
following notice in the XatinHdl iHtdlujmcvr of Sep- 
tember :{0, 1S41: 

Thr rity post ofticr has Imh-ii reinovr*! from th<' corner 
of l\*iinsylvania Av«-nnc and Twclftli Street to the larire 
rooms under Carnsi's Saloon at the eorner of (' StnM»t north 
and Kleventh StrtM-t west. Applii'ations for l<*ttei*s and 
ne\vspai>ers will be made at tlie wi*st entrance, on Kleventh 
Street. 

Wm. JnXF>i. P(fstm(istir. 
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The building— Canisi's Saloon— to which the post- 
ofl&ce was taken, is still standing, though sadly altered. 
It is now known as Kernan's or the Lyceum Theatre. 
It was not a saloon in the sense in which that word is 
now commonly used, but a place of entertainment, to 
which, throughout its whole use as such, some of the 
most fashionable and distinguished ladies and gentle- 
men, not only of the capital city, but of the whole nation, 
were wont to go. Carusi 's, indeed, was one of the great 
institutions of the federal city. 

The post-oflSce did not remain there long. On the 
23d of September, 1843, as is seen in the following 
notice published in the National Intelligefwer, it was 
removed to two brick buildings on Seventh Street, be- 
tween E and F Streets, contiguous to the General Post- 
Office: 

The city post oflfice has been removed to Seventh Street 
west, immediately north of the General Post Office. 

Wm. Jones, Postmaster. 

These buildings were part of several purchased by the 
government with a view to the ultimate enlargement 
of the Post-Ofl&ce Department. They were torn down 
in 1857, to give place to the new structure; but they 
ought, if possible, to have been preserved, for in one of 
them, on the upper floor, was established the first office 
in the world for the receipt and dispatch of messages 
by that wonderful invention, the magnetic telegraph. 
It has been recently suggested by Mr. Geo. C. Maynard, 
one of our best known electricians, that this historic fact 
ought to be commemorated by a bronze tablet or some 
other suitable devic^e in the corridor of the present 
building over the spot where the old house stood. 

Dr. Jones did not leave Carusi 's without a row with 
its proi)rietors, which led to interesting correspondence, 
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here given, in which the postmaster, the Messrs. Canisi, 
and their attorney, the celebrated Amos Kendall, fig- 
ured: 

Washington, November 7th, 1843. 
Hon. C. a. Wickuffe, Postmaster General. 

i^ir: At the rec|uest of the Messrs. Carusi, I called at the 
Post-Office Department to present the enclosed; but learning 
that you were at the cabinet, and havinji: little to say, i 
adopt this method to save your own time and my own. 

Messrs. Carusi state the law correctly, as I have had oc- 
casion to know by experience. But you will perceive they 
do not insist <m their legal rights if the department will 
make the repairs a private citizen would under such circum- 
stances be bound to make. As soon as that is done, they are 
willing to terminate the lease. There is a liberality in this 
proposition which reeommends it to immediate acceptance. 

If you should accede to the general propositipn, I should 
he happy to be apprised of it, having a further proposition 
to make as to the details of repairs. 

With high consideration, your obedient servant, 

Amos Kendall, 
For A. & J. E. Kendall. 

WAsinN(jToN, Nov. 6, 1843. 
Hon. C. a. Wickliffk. Postmaster (Jeneral. 

N<>; \Vi' enclose you a copy of the agreement entered into 
by us with the postmaster of this city (m renting to him the 
lower apartment of our saloon for a post-office. 

By tin* laws of this district it is not in th*' power of a 
lessct* to t«*rmiiiate a h*ase of this kind without six months' 
notice; yet without giving such notice, the postmaster has 
abandoned (»ur premisi*s. Not only so, but he has left the 
apartments occui>ied by him in a condition not to be occupied 
by us without extensive repairs. 

The govt»rnmrnt in <l<*aling with private citizcais ought t<:* 
b«\ and wr bclit*v<' grnrrally is, regulated by the same laws 
which L'ov«»rn individuals; and we ask an<l exi)ect no more 
at its hands than wc coidd (*nforce if a private citizen had 
been our b^ssee. (Jov<»rntHl !>y this rule, w<» hold the Post- 
()ffi<*c Dcpai-tmcnt bound f<»r another year's rent of our 
apartments, then to be restored to us in good order. 

Hut (b^siriuL' to iweupy the apartments ourselves, and not 
wishint: to subj<M-t the de[)artment to unnecessary expense. 
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we are willing to terminate the rent upon receiving posses- 
sion of our premises put in a state of complete repair. 

Not doubting that you wnll at once recognize not only the 
legality but the strict justice of our claim to another year's 
rent and a thorough repair of our apartments at its close, we 
trust you wnll see a liberality in our willingness to terminate 
the rent at an earlier period which will induce you to accede 
at once to our proposition, and proceed to arrange with us the 
details for carrying it into effect. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. Carusi, 
For N. and L. Carusi. 

I have rented from Nathaniel and Louis Carusi the lower 
part of their saloon and premises on Eleventh and C Streets 
for the yearly sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars, pay- 
able quarterly, one hundred dollars of which, out of the first 
sum, is to be appropriated to fitting up the premises. The 
proprietors, N. and L. Carusi, reserve the upper parts of the 
saloon and premises for their own purposes, and are entitled 
to and are to have free access thereto at all times by the 
southern door— the said upper rooms to be used, as hereto- 
fore, for balls, concerts, and parties. The rent to com- 
mence as soon as I get possession. 

Wm. Jones, Postmaster. 

Sept. 22, 1841. 

Post Office, Washington City, D. C, Nov. 8, 1843. 
Hon. C. a. Wickliffe, Postmaster General. 

Sir: The letter of Messrs. A. & J. E. Kendall, on behalf of 
Messrs. N. and L. Carusi, of yesterday's date, referred to me 
^y you» tias been perused, and is herewith returned. 

Upon the claim of Messrs. Carusi I respectfully report: 
That when their rooms were rented by me, with the approba- 
tion of the Postmaster General, for the use and accommoda- 
tion of this office, it was distinctly though verbally under- 
stood by Mr. [Morfit, the agent of the Messrs. Carusi, and me, 
that the rooms were to be occupied by the post-office until 
some ** public" building should be provided for it, ..nd no 
LONGER; that so soon as you informed me that you were about 
to have the buildings recently purchased by the United States 
on the square on which the General Post-Office stands pre- 
pared for the accommodation of the post-office, I deemed it 
proper, though under no obligation to do so, to notify the 
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^Messrs. Carusi that I should vacate their rooms on or before 
the 1st of October then next ensuing, and that said notification 
was made more than three months before the said Ist of 
Oct4)bt*r; and that at the time of so notifying the Messrs. 
Carusi, through Mr. Louis Carusi, no objection whatever was 
expressed on account of the shortness of the notice, although 
he expressed his regret that we could not retain his premises 
permanently. 

AVhen 1 vacat^^d the building, 1 had the rooms well scoured 
and cleaned, and directed Mr. Towles, a respectable master 
builder, to make a careful survey of the premises, and report 
his opinion as to what repairs ought to be made to restore 
the apartments to as good a condition as when taken possession 
of by th(» nilic(\ Mr. Towles reported that nothing appeared 
to be necessary but tt> api>ly one-half of a pair of folding 
doors, which tor tlie eonvtMiienct^ of the ofiice had been cut 
into two parts. This I otVered to have dcme, but Mr. Carusi 
refuse<l tt) a<M'e[)t it. Mr. Towles n»[)orts that no other dam- 
age has been sustained by the premises than what may be in- 
cluded under thr eliaraeter of ** reasonable wear and tear." 

It is only necessary tn say further that on the 30th of 
SeptiMiibi'r last tin* k«-v nf tb»* premises was tendered by me, 
tlirougli a competent witness, to Mr. Louis Carusi, which he 
refus4Ml to n^'eivc, an<l that he has l<» this day failed to specify 
tile (lama»_r«* sustairnMl by bis i-omns. or tht» kind or description 
of repairs re«|uire(l by him. 

With Very L^-rat res[n'et, your obedient servant. 

\Vm. .Ioxks. Postmaster. 

I think tliat most imm'sous reading these letters will 
<hM*ide that tin* postmaster was in the wrong; Imt he 
<*(M-tainly ma<le the best of a bad eas(». 

After Dr. Jones went into office in 1S41 its re(*eipts 
for the first year amounted to $47,ssr).40; when he went 
<uit in ls4r), they had slightly (h»er(»ased, being only 
$47J.*>n/J<). This was due, however, not to a laek of 
publie patronage, but to a gr4*at reduction in the ratos 
of iM)stage. T\w population of the city had increased 
to nearly 4njMM). 

On the .'list of March. 1X4."), Dr. Jones was a s(H»ond 
time removed from the office of postmaster by a Demo- 
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cratic President, and Col. Charles K. Gardner, a very- 
distinguished man— one of the heroes of the War of 
1812— was appointed to succeed him. 

Charles K. Gardner was bom in Morris County, New 
Jersey, in 1787, and in 1791 removed with his parents 
to Newburg on the Hudson, where he began and fin- 
ished his education. He was a student of medicine 
with Dr. Hosack in New York in 1808, when he received 
the appointment of ensign in the old Sixth Regiment 
of Infantry of the regular army. In the following 
year, while on duty at Oswego, he was appointed adju- 
tant of his regiment, and he served as such at various 
points. At Baton Rouge, Louisiana, General Wade 
Hampton appointed him his brigade inspector. In 
July, 1812, he was appointed captain of the Third 
Artillery, and in the following month General Arm- 
strong, then in command at New York, made him his 
brigade inspector. In March, 1813, he was in charge 
of the Adjutant-General's Ofl&ce at Washington as 
assistant, but was soon after promoted to be major of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantrj^ and ordered to the northern 
frontier at Sackett's Harbor. He was in the battle of 
Chrysler's Field. In the following spring he accom- 
panied General Brown's division first from French's 
Mills to Sackett's Harbor, and then to Buffalo, and in 
April received the appointment of Adjutant-General 
with the raink of colonel. For distinguished services 
on the Niagara frontier he was brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel, but being then colonel, he declined the honor. 
In May, 1816, he was recommissioned Adjutant-General 
of the Army of the North, and in 1818 he married and 
resigned. In 1822-23 he edited the New York Patriot, 
and was appointed corresponding clerk in the Post- 
Office Department. In 1829 he became Assistant Post- 
master-General, in 1836 Auditor for the Post-OflSce De- 
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partment^ and still later Surveyor-General of Oregon. 
In 1845, as above stated, President Polk appointed him 
postmaster of Washington, the salary of the oflSce still 
being, as it had been for many years, only $2,000 a 
year. Colonel Gardner was a distinguished author 
also, having written an admirable **Compend of In- 
fantrj' Tactics'' and a very comprehensive ''Dictionary 
of the Army." He died in 1868, and is buried in the 
Congressional Cemetery at Washington. He was an 
amiable and courteous gentleman, and was uniformly 
successful throughout life. No matter what happened, 
Colonel Gardner was on top, or near it. He illustrated 
the old Arab proverb, ''Throw a lucky man into the 
Nile, and he will come uj) with a fish in his mouth." 

In a i)Ostal sense, nothing occurred during the ad- 
ministration of Colonel Gardner that is worthy of spe- 
cial mention. He was an upright, straightforward 
man, and therefore kept himself free from censure by 
the Post-Office Department, as well as from the adverse 
criticism of the peoi)le. He was also a popular man, 
and did whatever was right to accommodate and please 
the public. The post-office remained in the rooms on 
Seventh Street, between E and F, though the postal 
business had increased to such an extent as to render 
them crami)cd and unsatisfactory. The gross revenue 
during the last year of Colonel (Jardner's incumbency 
was $5i>,7.'^n.lS. Ilis salary remained thnmghout his 
tenn $2,(KM) a year, thcmgh his receipts from box rents 
no doubt carried it up to $,'?,( MM) or more. It was during 
Colonel (Gardner's administration that postage stamps 
— now in(lisi)ensable — first came into general use, al- 
though prepayment of jiostage was still oj^tional. 

In 1S47 and 1>^49 we find the following named i)ersons 
to have been in office: 
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J. E. Kendall, Asst. P. M., J. T. C. Clark, 

Lambert Tree, R. II. Brown, 

James A. Kennedy, F. J. Bartlett, 

Richard Say, J. W. Davis, 

M. Brooke Jones, J. ^IcLean Gardner, 

Thos. L. Noyes, C. T. Gardner, 

Cornelius Cox, \Vm. T. Jones, 

^Michael P. Callan, Josiah Goodrich, 

Samuel Crown, John II. Tucker, 

Josiah \V. Hicks, Patrick Sweeney, 

J. B. lardella, Johnson Simonds. 

Colonel Gardner's residence was on Capitol Hill. 

On the 28th of June, 1849, during the presidency of 
Zachary Taylor, Colonel Gardner was removed from 
the office of postmaster— politics being the reason— and 
William A. Bradley was appointed in his stead. 

Mr. Bradley was bom in Connecticut, February 25, 
1794, and came to this city with his father. Dr. Phineas 
Bradley, in 1801. The latter purchased in 1809 a tract 
of land northeast of the city— which is now Glen wood 
Cemeterj'— and there lived for nearly half a genera- 
tion. The old homestead is still standing in the north- 
east corner of the cemetery tract. 

William A. Bradley commenced active life as runner 
for the Bank of Washington, and as long as he held that 
position rode horseback daily to and from his father's 
farm to the bank. From this position he was promoted 
step by step, until he finally became president of the 
bank. He was also subsequently president of the Pa- 
triotic Bank, which stood at the corner of 7th and D 
Streets— now occupied by the Lincoln National Bank. 
He was director in the Franklin Insurance Company 
from the time of its organization in 1818, and was 
president of that company at the time of his death. 
He was for one term mayor of Washington, and filled 
the office with distinguished ability and impartiality. 
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He was a heavy mail contractor, and at one time con- 
trolled nearly all the mail lines running south from 
Washington. During the presidential terms of Zach- 
ary Taylor and Millard FiHmore he was city post- 
master. About 1835 he purchased Analostan Island 
—the old home of General and Mrs. Mason, who had 
been long prominent in the social circles of the capital, 
and were widely and well known for their hospitable 
entertainments. Mr. Bradley owned this island at the 
time of his death, but he had not resided there for a long 
time. He built the large double house on Maryland 
Avenue between 8th and 9th Streets S. W., now occu- 
pied by the Sisters of Charity of St. Dominic's Church, 
and was a resident there for many years. His house 
was the resort of Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and 
other public men of that day, and his hosjutality was 
well known and widely enjoyed. Later he resided on 
Louisiana Avenue, two doors east from the building 
now ()C(nii)ied by the District government. He married 
Miss Sidney Ann Thruston, daughter of Judge Thrus- 
ton, and four children were born to them, three of 
whom married, but only one had issue. (There is but 
one living descendant of Wm. A. Bradley — the daughter 
of his son Wm. A. Bradley, and wife of Lieutenant 
Theodore Dewey of the T. S. Navy.) 

In July, ISOT, Mr. Bradley went to the mountains of 
Pennsylvania for his health, was taken ill there, and 
died at Broad Toj) City, Huntington C(mnty, August 
2S, ISiiT, in his seventy-fourth year. He was buried 
in (il(*nwood CiMUctery. 

In religion Mr. Bradley was an Ei)iseoi)alian. He 
was about five feet ten inches in height, of large and 
sturdy build, was usually strong and healthy, and he 
had a fae(» indi<*ativ(» of high <*hara<*ter and uneoinmon 
energy. He was fond of society, but in an intellectual 
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rather than in a fashionable way, and was not only a 
good raconteur, but was exceedingly pleased to hear 
good stories from others. 

Mr. Bradley was throughout his term a popular and 
eflScient postmaster, though nothing noticeable oc- 
curred. He made very few changes in his force, not 
being disposed to turn out eflSeient employes, even 
though they might differ with him as to politics. The 
assistant postmaster, Mr. Kendall, retired of his own 
volition, and Mr. William H. Gunnell was appointed 
to the place. The number of employees was increased 
somewhat, but the postal business also grew. In 1853, 
when Mr. Bradley went out of oflSce, the gross receipts 
had increased to over $68,000. The salary and emolu- 
ments of the postmaster amounted to about $3,000 a 
year. No change occurred in the location of the post- 
oflSce. 

A little over two months after the beginning of the 
presidency of Franklin Pierce— namely, on the 27th of 
May, 1853— Mr. Bradley was removed as a Whig, and 
Colonel James 6. Berret, a Democrat, succeeded him. 

Mr. Berret was bom February 12, 1815, in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. He had the advantage of only two 
years ' education in the county schools. His father was 
a farmer, and the boy's services being needed on the 
fann, he soon became a valuable assistant. At sixteen, 
his father dying, he was thrown on his own resources ; 
but he had pluck and manliness in him, and after lots 
of hard work and study, before he reached the age of 
twenty, he had become one of the best farmers in the 
county. He took an active interest also in public busi- 
ness, and when that part of the county in which he lived 
was created Carroll County, he was elected, though 
only twenty-one years of age, a member of the State 
legislature. In this capacity he served two terms, and 
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then declined a reelection. He came to Washington 
City in 1831), having received an ai)pointment as clerk 
in the office of the Treasurer of the United States, and 
remained in that position until 1848, when he accepted 
the position of chief clerk of the Pension Bureau. This 
l)Ost he resigned in the following year, and went into 
business as a i)rosecutor of government claims, in which 
he was very successful. Three years afterwards he 
was made jmstmaster. In the Know-nothing election 
troubles in Washington in 1857, he was the chief ad- 
viser of the mayor. Dr. Wm. B. Magruder. In 1858 
he was elected mayor of Washington, and in 1860 was 
a candidate for reelection against Richard Wallach, 
when he was again triumphant. In 18ttl, while still 
mayor, he refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, and was conse(|uently arrested on the 
24th of August, 1861, as a Southern sympathizer or 
supporter, by order of the Secretary of War, and taken 
a i)risoner to Fort Lafayette, N. Y. In Sei)tember, 
1S()1, on resigning the mayoralty, he was released, and 
a few days later he returned to Washington, to find 
that during his confinement his late competitor before 
the peoi)le, Mr. Wallach, had been elected by the City 
councils to fill the office. Colonel Berret, as he was now 
generally (*alled, bore these troubles and humiliations 
l)hilos()i)liicaIly, and remained a citizen of Washington, 
and was sui)i)osed to be loyal to the government. He 
aft(M*war<ls became a i)ers()nal friend of both Lincoln 
an<l (irant, the latter ai)i>ointing him commissioner of 
police in \>^1\\. 

Uol(>n«»l Berret was a man of strong convictions, and 
of very high character. He was always an a(»tive citi- 
zen, and a lovable an<l i>oiailar man; and when he died, 
on the 14th of Ai)ril, 1901, he was sincerely mourned 
by the whole jK^pulation of the great city he had helped 
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to build up end beautify. In person, Colonel Berret 
was tall a]id grat^efuL In hia younger days he was 
quite handsome, and even in his extreme old age he 
was a very noticeable, dignified, and attractive gentle- 
luan. In religion he was a Koman Catholic. 

As postmaster. Colonel Berret made uo innovations. 
He retained most of the men who had been in office 
under his jnedecessors, and as a eonsequenee* the busi- 
ness of the poBt-ofBce w^as attended to promptly and 
efficiently, Mr, Lambert Tree again became the chief 
elerk of the office, or assistant i>ostmaster— a position 
which he continued to till under many uf Colonel Ber- 
ret 's successors, and nearly up to the day of his death. 
The post-office was continued in the old location on 
Seventh Street during the greater part of Colonel Ber- 
ret 's incumbency. In 1857, however, it was transferred 
to the first tloor rooms in the F Street front of the 
extension of the PostOffice Department building, whi( h 
part of the structure had then been comi>leted. When 
that removal was etfected the old Seventh Street build- 
ings w^ere torn down, and the extension was finished 
shortly after w^ards on that side also. The emoluments 
of the postmaster remained about the same, though 
tlie business of the office had greatly increased. In 
the last year of Colonel Berret 's administration the 
gross receipts were about $83,0rM'). 

It was during Colonel Berret 's term that the old 
system of optional prepayment of jiostage wiis discon- 
tinued, and compulsory iirepa>inent established. This 
was required l)y the act of Congress of March % 1S55. 
The registration of letters, also, was begun under this 
same law. 

On the 30th of Mardi, 1858, during the })residency of 
James Buchanan, Dn William Jones became i>ostmaster 
for the third time, and he held the place until the bivak- 
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ing out of the eivil war. In all, he filled the office 
about seventeen years— a far longer time than any of 
his predecessors had occupied it except Mr. Munroe, 
whose terni^ it will be reinembered, covered a period 
of thiit\^ consecutive years. Tlie office continued to be 
run on the same lines as were follow^ed by Colonel Ber- 
ret, and few changes were made. The revenues of the 
office increased but veiT slightly, the last year of Dr, 
Jones's tenn — 1861 — showing a total of only $85j662. 
Nothing noticeable occurred during this period. Dr, 
Jones was removed in May, 1861. His residence was 
on the south sidq of C between Third and Four-and-a- 
half Streets, 

On the 10th of May, 1861, Lewis Clephane— a pro- 
nounced Republican, and an ardent admirer of the 
President, Abraham Lincoln — was appointed post- 
master* He was the first of Washington City's post- 
masters who were born within its limits. 

Jlr. Clepliane was of a very old Scotch family— the 
son of James Clephane, who came to this country from 
Edinburgh in 1817- 

Mn Clephane was bom in AVasbington, D. C, March 
13, 1825, and was educated at **Strahan's School" 
In Januaty, 1847, when he was but twenty -one years of 
age, Mr. Gamaliel Bailey established the National Era 
in tills city— a pronounced anti-slavery paper— and Mr, 
Clephane w^ent into that office, remaining there as its 
business manager during the entire time of its publi- 
cation, and after Mr, Bailey's death, closed the aflfairs 
for Mrs* Bailey in 186(1 

He was one of the founders of the Republican party, 
being a delegate to the Pittsburg Convention of 1856, 
and always most active in promoting its principles; 
therefore in 1860, in company with Mr. W. J- Murtagb, 
he established the National RepnhUctiH, but severed his 
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practical connection with it when he was appoiiited 
|iostmaister of Washington City by President Lincoln 
and entered on the duties of that office. In this position 
his duties were especially arduous, owing to the begin- 
ning of the war, which made this the tUstributing office 
for the vast aniiy stationed around the eit>- — the usual 
araount of mail matter being suddenly quadrupled. On 
March 15, 18G3, he resigned the postmasters^hip to be- 
come collector of internal revenue, which office he filled 
till the war revenue was not needed. 

Later, he was engaged in many private business enter- 
prises, and at the time of his death, Februar>' 12^ 1897, 
was president of t]ie Horton Basket Company^ and of 
the Virginia Brick Company; also director m the 
Second National Bank, and in the National Safe l>e- 
posit Saving and Trust Company, 

He was married in 1862, and his widow, one daughter^ 
and three sons now reside in this city, 

In person ^\\\ Cle|>hane was small and spare. He 
wore spectacles^ ancl had the ajipearance of ner\^ous 
intellectuality- He wag somewhat reserved and cold 
in nmnner, but was really a wann-hearted man, and 
quite companionable and attractive to those with whom 
he was intimate. He was a very honorable man. One 
incident of many may be cited as an illustration of this, 
Wien ilr A. M, Clapp became the managing editor 
and controller of the National RepublicuH, Mr. Clephane 
still retained of his former holdings one share of the 
compaaiy's stock, the face value of which was $500, 
and this share, it seems, was necessart^ to Mn Clapp *8 
control of the paper. The latter being naturally some- 
what uneas>* lest this share should get into tlie hands 
of parties antagonistic to him, Mr Cle[>hane voluntarily 
and informally assured him that the stock should never 
he used to his detriment. As long bb Mr. Clapp was 
i3 
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connected with the company, this promise was faith- 
fully kept, although offers of $1,000, then of $2,000, 
then $3,000, and finally of $5,000, were made to Mr. 
Clei>hane for it. Ultimately, after Mr. Clapp had of 
his own volition given up the control of the paper, the 
stock was sold by Mr. Clephane for less than its par 
value. 

The gross revenues of the post-oflSce during Mr. 
Clephane 's tenn increased enormously. During the 
last year of it— the year ending June 30, 1863— they 
amounted to nearly $306,000. 

Ui>on the resignation of Lewis Clephane as post- 
master, Sayles J. Bo wen, who had been a resident of 
Washington for about eighteen years, succeeded him, 
the date of the appointment being March 16, 1863. He 
was born in the township of Scipio, Cayuga County, 
New York, October 7, 1813, and died in Washington 
City, December 16, lHi)6, in his eighty-fourth year. His 
l)arents were from Massachusetts, and were among the 
first settlers in Cayuga County. He assisted his father 
in the labors of the farm, received a good education in 
Aurora Academy, and taught school from the age of 
seventeen during the winter months. From 1838 until 
1S4l^ he was engaged in mercantile pursuits, after which 
he rcMnoved south, and in 1845, during the administra- 
tion of James K. Polk, he wius appointed to a clerkship 
in the Treasury Department. From this i)lace he was 
removed in 1848, when he went into the business of 
] prosecuting claims against the government, in which 
lie was unusually successful. From 1856 to 1860 he 
was in i)oliti(»s, sui)porting the Republican i)arty, and 
on the eh»ction of Abraham Lincoln was taken into his 
oonfiden<»e. In 1861 he was ai)pointed commissioner of 
lK)lice for the District of Columbia— a i>lace then of 
great n^i>onsibility — and in the same year was made 
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disbursing officer of the Senate. In 1862 he became 
collector of internal revenue for the district, and he held 
this post until March 16, 1863, when, as above stated, 
he received the appointment of i>ostmaster. During the 
war all the mails for the Anny of the Potomac origi- 
nated at or were distributed through the Wa^shing^on 
office^ increasing enonuously its duties and responsi- 
bilities; yet during Mr. Bowen's administration eveiy- 
thing was done by him efficiently and faithfully, and 
to the satisfaction of the government and the public* 
He remained postmaster until July^ 1868, when he re- 
signedj to become tlie mayor of Washington, to which 
office he had been elected by pojiular vote. 

In 1870, running again for the office of mayor, he 
was defeated, after which he ceased to hold any public 
place of prominence* In his extreme old age, he was 
somewhat straitened in his means^ so much so that he 
was compelled to seek an humble situation in the de- 
partment where he had first become publicly known. 
He was a great friend of the colored people, advocating 
the establishment of schools for their education^ and 
sjumding $20^000 of his own money for their support. 
He was also the friend of the poor and unfortunate of 
all races, and aided them in ever>' way [Xissible, Mr. 
Bowen was a man of temperate and excellent habits, 
tme in his friendships, and faithful to duty. In the 
several positions held by him he disbursed many 
millions of government money, yet not a dollar was mis- 
appropriated, or failed of being legally and justly ac- 
counted fon In religion he was a Unitarian, He was 
married July 2, 1835, to Miss Mary Barker, daughter 
of John A, Barker, of Venice, Cayuga Countj% N- Y., a 
lady of ver>^ estinuihle character, who died June 2, 188*2. 
Two years afterwards— May 27, 1884— he was married 
to Mrs. Bessie Bent lev, of ilorristown^ New Jersey, 
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He left no children by either wife. He was rather 
tall and well built, of a mild and benevolent aspect, 
was slow in all his motions, guarded and deliberate in 
speech, and very strong and pertinacious in his con- 
victions. During x^art of his public career he was quite 
unpopular, but, taken in its entirety, his life was that 
of an ui)right, conscientious man, who gained and de- 
sei*ved the favorable regard of his countrymen. 

During the entire tenn of Mr. Bowen as postmaster 
the oflSce remained in the Post-OflSce Department build- 
ing, on the F Street side. The revenue was not nearly 
so great as during Mr. Clephane's incumbency, the re- 
ceii)ts for 18()8, the last year of his tenn, being slightly 
over $111,000. 

Three ver>' great changes in the postal system, bring- 
ing about the most advantageous results to the public, 
occurred during this time. The first was the abandon- 
ment of the old penny-i)ost system, which had existed 
from colonial times, and the substitution of the free- 
deliverj' system, by act of Congress of March 3, 1863, 
under which uniformed letter-carriers, getting a regular 
salary from the government, are re<|uired to make 
deliven' of mail matter, and to collect from established 
boxes throughout the city, without direct charge to the 
l)atrons of the j^ost-office. The second change was the 
introdu(»tion of the money -order system, in November, 
18()4, under the act of Congress of May 17 of that 
year- -a system whose business has grown throughout 
the countiy from about four million dollars of issued 
orders in ISGo to nearly three hundred and thirty-seven 
million in the i)resent year, and which extends to nearly 
all the ccmntries of the world. The third change was 
the introductidn of what is (»alled the return-re(|uest 
system, under which the sender of a letter, l)y a desig- 
nate<l form of request made \\\>o\\ it, may have it re- 
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turned to him free of charge in any preseribed time, 
in case of Ms non-deIiver>% These several changes, it 
need not be told, added very largely to the work of the 
office. 

Upon the resignation of Sayles J. BoweD, Colonel 
diaries M. Alexander was appointed^ his tenn begin- 
ning July 27j 1868, He held the office less than one 
year, being snceeeded on the r2th of May, 1869, by 
James M. Edmunds. He was appointed as a friend of 
the President, Andrew Johnson, and was removed, 
purely for political reasons, when Johnson's admin- 
istration ended. 

Charles Madison Alexander was born in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, on the 8th of November, 1832. He 
was descended both paternally and maternally from a 
long line of distinguished ancestors, being of Scotch 
and French origin on his father's side, and of English 
and Welsh on that of his mother. After completing 
his studies at Marietta (College, Ohio, he came to Wash- 
ington—in 1856— and at onee engaged in the practice 
of patent law, in which business he continued until 
1861. Though a southern man by birtli and social 
affiliations^ he was loyal to the Union, and enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of maintaining it; so that when President 
Lincoln made his first call for troops, he promptly 
responded by enlisting in the old National Rifles of 
Washington. When his term of service in that organ- 
ization expired, he assisted in forming the Second Regi- 
ment of Infantry of the Bistrirt of Columbia, and was 
commissioned major of it. His soldierly qualities were 
so highly esteemed that in a few months he was pro- 
moted to the colonelcy of the regiment, and in that 
position serve*! about three years, part of the time as 
brigade commander in Virginia, When the war was 
over he again ei^tered into praetiee as a patent attorney 
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in Washington, and soon achieved prominence and suc- 
cess; but he relinquished his business a second time 
upon being appointed postmaster in 1868, Upon his 
retirement from that oflBce he again returned to his 
practice, and continued in it imtil his death, which oc- 
curred on the 27th of January, 1891. He is buried in 
Oak Hill Cemetery, Wasliington, D* C. 

Colonel Alexander was married in 1855 to Miss Eliza 
H. Dow, of New Albany, Ind., great niece of Judge 
John McLean, a justice of the Sui>reme Court of the 
United States, and had by her four children. She, 
together with two of the children — a son and daughter 
—is stiU living. His appearaiice was such as always 
commanded attention. He was over six feet in height, 
very erects graceful in his movements, and martial in 
his bearing- He had a long, flowing blonde beard, 
comely features, pale skin and blue eyes, ^Vliile vigor- 
ous and energetic, he was refined and amiable, and quite 
attractive to women, men and children. 

As postmaster Colonel Alexander was efficient and 
popular. The most notable thing he did, perhaps, was 
his increasing the pay of nearly all the clerks in the 
post-office, and that, too^ without first obtaining the 
authority of the Post-Office Department— an act that 
was unquestionably right, and that received the ulti- 
mate sanction of his superiors. The receipts of the 
office during the year of his term amounted to $115,000, 

On the 27th of July^ 1868, upon the retirement of 
Colonel Alexander, Mr. James M. Edmunds— generally 
known as Judge Edmunds— was appointed postmaster. 
He was bom in Niagara County, New York, August 
23, 1810, where he received a good common school and 
academical education. His family, botli on the father's 
and the mother's side, were from New England, His 
boyhood was spent on his father's fann. At the age 
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of sixteen he became a country school teacher, which 
occupation he followed until 1831, when he accompanied 
his father, Robert Edmunds, to Michigan, becoming a 
mereliant in the village of Ypsilantt. He took a groat 
interest in the educational facilities of that place, and 
for ten years was an inspector of schools. He also 
held a number of other municipal offices* In 1839 he 
was elected to the State senate of Michigan, and in 
1846 to the lower house of the legislature* In 1847 he 
was the Wliig candidate for governor, but wm not 
elected, and in 1851 he was a member of the PonBtitu- 
tional convention, where he rendered valuable sen^iees 
to the State, In 1853 he removed to Detroit, and en- 
tered extensively into the lumbering business, extend- 
ing his operations to Saginaw and Tuscola Counties. 
Prom 1857 to 1861 he was comptroller of Detroit, wliich 
office he gave up to become C'onnnissionCT^ of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in Washington, Resigning that po^^i- 
tion in 1866, he was chosen postmaster of the United 
States Senate, which in turn he relinquished in May, 
1869, to become postmaster of the city of Washington, 
which jmsition he held until his death. From 1855 to 
1861 he was chairman of the Eepublican State Central 
Committee of Michigan. In Washington he was presi- 
dent of the Michigan Soldiers' Relief Association from 
its organization in 1861, and he was also president of 
the National Council of the Union League of America 
from its inception in 1H62 to the year lS6fl» when he 
retired. For the last two or three years of his life he 
suffered much from ill healtli, and his death, which 
occurred on the 14th of December, 1879, was attended 
with great anguish and suffering. ^ Judge Fidmunds 
w*aH a man of great intellcetua] strength; he w^as, how* 
ever, more of what ]jeople generally call a man of good 
"horse*' sense. He was a silent, rather reserved man, 
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evidently behaving in conformity with the French 
proverb, ** Speak little and well if you wish to be es- 
teemed a man of merit.'' He was the intimate friend 
of Lincoln, Grant and other great men of his day, and 
in the dark days of the Civil War, through his wise 
counsel, great influence and active cooperation with the 
national administration, he rendered invaluable ser- 
vices to the country. Senator Zachariah Chandler, of 
Michigan, who was one of his closest friends, regarded 
him, in i)olitics and in statecraft, as one of the fore- 
most men of his day. He was six feet in height, stooped 
slightly, was homely in face and rather ungainly in 
form, api)earing more like a plain, i)ractical backwoods- 
man or farmer than a man of aflfairs; and though he 
was the valued associate of many of the nation 's rulers, 
and knew how to deport himself well in the company of 
scholars and statesmen, he always ai)i)eared to be some- 
what ill at ease and to love retirement. He spent much 
of his time during his later years upon his farm in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, near Gunston, the home of 
the celebrated George Mason. In honor, friendship, 
truth, and fidelity to public duty he was absolutely with- 
out blemish. 

tludge Ednmnds's administration of the office of post- 
master was exceedingly popular and successful, the 
annual revenues increasing in that time neai'ly three- 
fold. In 1H()!» the gross receipts amounted to about 
$lir>,(MH); in the fiscal year 1880, half of which was in 
his term, they amounted to over $^320,000. 

Th(» ()ffi(»e remained during almost the whole of Judge 
Fidmunds's administration in the F Street side of the 
Post-()ffi<»e I)ei>artment building. In November, lH7i>, 
about a month before he dieil, and while he was on his 
death-bed, it was removed to a building known as the 
Seaton House, originally used as a hotel, situated on 
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the south side of Louisiana Avenue between Sixth and 
Seventh Streets* It is now occupied by the Central 
Union Mission, Tliis building was probably the least 
ada]>ted to post-office work of any that has ever been 
used. It was not only inconvenient to the public, but 
it was wretchedly arranged for tlie duties of the em- 
ployes, and badly ventilated. To add to its unsatis- 
factory condition, the Post-Offiee Department chose to 
make it a storehouse for mail-bags, which in a few 
months began to mildew and rot in the cellai-s where 
they were stored, and this rendered the whole building 
foul and unsanitary- 

The letter-carrier system increased very greatly un- 
der Judge Edmunds; so did the the money-order and 
registry bu.siness. The salary of the |>ostmaster was 
$4,000, without any additional emoluments. The as- 
sistant postmaster was for many years Lambert Tree; 
afterwards, Lewis Porter, a Michigan man, became 
assistant. 

Shortly after the death of Judge Edmunds— namely, 
on the 8th of January, 1880— Daniel B. Ainger, of 
Michigan, was appointed [wstniaster by President 
Hayes— Judge David M- Key, of Tennessee, being at 
the time Postmaster-GeneraL 

He was bom in Bellevue, O., March 8, 1844, and 
received an excellent education in the common schools 
of that place. Before he was of age he entered tlje 
Union army, and serv^ed with honorable distinction 
imtil tlie close of the war. When mustered out he went 
into business in Michigan, and achieved success in it, 
aciiuiring, among other things, a very wide and favor* 
able acquaintanceship. After his ajipointment as post- 
master of Washingtjtui he served nearly three years, 
when he again eutertKl tlie walks of business life* He 
has since held the jiositiun of banking commissioner of 
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Miehigan, of deiJUty auditor general of the same State^ 
and of receiver of the First National Bank of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., in which position he won the unusual 
and enjoyable distinction of returning to the depositors 
of the bmik one hundred cents on the dollar for their 
deposits. Colonel Ainger is now vice-president and 
treasurer of the Federal Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, which institution he actively assisted in organ- 
izing. He stands very high socially, is a Knight 
Templar, and has a wide fellowshii> in the Masonic 
orders. His administration of the office of i)ostmaster 
of Washington was marked by energy, impartiality, and 
absolute integrity, and these same high qualities have 
characterised him in everj^ position he has held. He 
is a man of warra heart, cool head, and excellent judg- 
ment. He is not a dreamer or a theorist. He practically 
illustrates the saying of Thomas Carlyle: *'Our grand 
business is not to see what lies dimlt at a distance, but 
to do what lies clearly at hand, ' ' He is somewhat above 
medium size, strongly built, graceful, with a well-poised 
liead on broad shoulders and a face of great firmness 
and determination. 

Colonel Ainger 's assistant postmaster was also a 
man of exceptional ability— still one of Washington's 
most respected and talented citizens— Colonel Myron 
M- Parker, 

During Colonel Ainger 's administration the post- 
office remained in the Seaton Building— on Louisiana 
Avenue, between Sixth and Seventh streets. 

The salaiy of the postmaster was $4,000 per annum. 

Upon the retirement of Colonel Ainger, Thomas L, 
TuUock. who for a number of years had been the finan- 
cial clerk of the office, became postmaster, his commis- 
sion as such being dated November 25, 1882. 
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He was a citizen of New Hampshire, having been 
born there, in the city of Manchester, in 1820. At one 
time he was Secretary of State of New Hampshire, 
and in 1872 was secretary of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, in each of which positions he was 
faithful and conscientious. After his appointment as 
postmaster, he labored with great zeal in preparing 
for certain refonns he contemplated in the manage- 
ment of the post-oflSce— not infrequently devoting four- 
teen or fifteen hours a day to his work. This is supposed 
to have injured his health. At any rate, he was soon 
compelled to give up the care of the oflSce to other 
hands, and to seek restoration to strength in another 
climate. He first went south— to North Carolina— but 
realizing no benefit from a residence there, he came 
north, and staid for some months in Atlantic City, 
where he died on the 20th of June, 1883, aged sixty- 
three years, having held the position of postmaster 
only seven months. 

Mr. TuUock was a very honorable man, a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a prominent 
Mason. He was also a successful business man, and 
before he became postmaster had acquired a consider- 
able estate. He had no opportunity to do anything for 
the betterment of the city 's postal service ; but the public 
respected him, and the employes of the oflSce without 
exception loved him, so that his death was almost uni- 
versally deplored. 

The post-office remained in the Seaton Building dur- 
ing Mr. Tullock's term. 

After the death of Mr. Tullock— Frank B. Conger, 
of Michigan, became postmaster, his appointment being 
dated June 29, 1883. He had been assistant postmaster 
under Mr. Tullock, having resigned the position of 
business manager of the Washington National Re- 
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puhlicau to take it. He was the youngest man who ever 
filled the office of postmaster of the city. 

^Ir. C'onger was bom in Port Huron, Mich., May 11, 
1851. He is one of the sons of Omar D. Conger, who 
ably rei)resented one of the districts of Michigan in 
the National House of Rei)resentatives for ten or 
twelve years, and wiio afterwards became one of its 
Senators. Mr. Conger received his education in the 
common schools. His first public employment was as 
clerk of the Committee of Commerce of the House of 
Kepresentatives, of which his fatlier was chairman, in 
tlie Forty-second and Forty-third Congresses. He mar- 
ried the daughter of S. P. Brown, a prominent citizen 
of Washington City, and has had five children. He is 
still living. 

Mr. Conger is a man of great energy and ability, 
and absolutely fearless of public criticism. As post- 
master he was a strict disciplinarian, but was very just. 
p]very man received under him fair treatment. During 
the whole of Mr. Conger's term the post-oflBice remained 
in the Seaton Building. 

By a contract, made five years after the occupancy 
of the building began, between the owners and Post- 
ma.ster-(ieneral John Wanamaker, the rental was fixed 
at $S,(MM) a year. 

During Mr. Conger's time the salary of the post- 
master was, by act of Congress approved March 3, 
l.^S3, increased to $5,000 a year. The assistant post- 
master was Henry Sherwood. 

For the year (»nding .June 30, 18S4, the first fiscal 
year of Mr. Conifer's t(»rm, th(» gross receipts of the 
office amounted to $444,40(). For the year ending June 
30, 1SS7, his last full year, they amounted to only abont 
$3;)*J,()on. This fallino: off was due mainly to the reduc- 
tion in the letter rate of i)0stage from three to two 
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cents, which under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1883, went into operation on the 1st 
of October of that year. 

During Mr. Conger's term the special-delivery sys- 
tem, by which letters specially paid for and stamped 
are immediately delivered upon arrival at the office of 
destination, by messengers employed for the purpose, 
was put into effect. 

On the 3()th of January, 1888, John W. Ross, of Illi- 
nois, was appointed postmaster, Grover Cleveland be- 
ing President of the United States, and Don M. Dickin- 
son Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Ross was bom on the 23d of June, 1841, at 
Lewiston, Fulton County, Illinois, a village that was 
founded in 1821 by his grandfather, Ossian M. Ross, 
of New York, a soldier of the War of 1812. His father 
was Lewis W. Ross, a native of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
who came to Illinois as a boy when the village of Lewis- 
ton was founded. He was a prominent lawyer, a dele- 
gate to the Illinois legislature for two terms, and a 
member of Congress from 1863 to 1869. 

Up to 1856 Mr. Ross's education had been obtained 
in the private schools in Lewiston; he then went to 
Illinois College, and remained there until 1862, after 
which he attended the Harvard Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar of Illinois in January, 1866. He 
at once entered upon the practice of his profession in 
Lewiston, and had been thus engaged but two years, 
when he was elected as a Democrat to the State legis- 
lature. In 1870 he was again elected, but after serving 
out his term he decided to come east. In 1873 he es- 
tablished himself as a law;\'er in Washington, and soon 
became one of its leading practitioners. In 1883 he 
became one of the lecturers in Georgetown University, 
and was afterwards honored with the degree of LL.D. 
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In 1886 he became a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Public Schools. On the 30th of January, 1888, 
he became postmaster of Washington, and held the 
oflBice until the 12th of September, 1890, when he re- 
signed to accept the position of commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, which he held until his death, on 
the 29th of July, 1902. 

At the time of his death Mr. Ross was probably the 
best known and most popular man in the District of 
Columbia. He was in every respect a gentleman- 
polite, considerate, dignified, handsome, intelligent, and 
sweet-tempered. He thoroughly exemplified the dic- 
tum of Emerson: '^Repose and cheerfulness are the 
badge of the gentleman.'' He possessed such suavity 
of manner, and such a sympathy with the feelings of 
people who approached him, that he appeared to be 
everybody's friend; and though he could refuse his 
favor and deny requests that were made upon him, he 
did it in such a way that he never gave offence. He 
was a man, too, of very pronounced ability. 

During the wliole of Mr. Ross's administration as 
])ostmaster, the post-ofRce was kei)t in the Seaton 
building, nmch to the disgust of both post-oflSce em- 
ployees and the public. 

For the fiscal year 1888, the first of Mr. Ross's term, 
the gross receipts were $352,045. In 1890— his last 
year— they had increased to $442,921. 

The salary of the ])ostmaster was $5,000. 

When Mr. Ross resigned the position of postmaster 
he was succeeded, Sej^tember 12, 1890, by Henry Sher- 
wood, of Michigan, who had been assistant postmaster 
for seven years, Benjamin Harrison being President of 
the United States, and John Wanamaker Postmaster- 
General. Ho was bom in Avon, Li\'ingston County, 
Xew York, on the 2d of February, 1844, and was given 
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a cooiiDoii school educatian. In 1860 he went to 
Michigan, and reuiaiued there uotil shortly after the 
breaking out of the Civil War. Up to this time his life 
had been spent upon tlie farm of his ])arents. In 1862 
he went into the araiy, sei'\^ing in tlie faiiious Fourth 
Michigan Cavalry until 1865, when he was honorably 
diseharged on account of a gunshot wound, received in 
the battle of Latimer's Mills, near Kenesaw, Georgia, 
which resulted in the anii>ntation of his left leg. In 
December, 1865, he left the hospital and came to Wash- 
ingtout where, on the recommendation of Senator Zach, 
Chandler, he was appointed to a elerkship in the War 
Departuieut* In 1808 he returned to Michigan, and 
upon the assembling of the Fortieth Congi'css was ap- 
pointed an assistant doorkeeper in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, In the Forty-third and Forty-seventh Con- 
gre8Be3^in 1872 and 1880— he was elected postmaster 
of the House of Representatives* and on the 1st of 
Angus tj 1883, was appointed assistant postmaster of 
the City of Washington, serving in that position accei)t' 
ably under the terms of Frank B. Conger and John 
W. Boss, In September, 1890, as before stated, he was 
appointed postmaster, and serv-ed until he was removed, 
for political reasons, in October, 1894, during the 
second presidential term of rover Cleveland, After 
his removal from office, Captain Shei^wood went back 
to Michigan, where he was engaged in fanning and 
politics. In 1899 he came again to Washington, and is 
now holding a clerical position in the oflSce of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-fJenemh He married Miss Mary 
Ellen Harvey, of Waj^hingtou, D. C\, in May, 1882, 
and has had two children— a son and daughter— botJb 
of age and now living. He is about five feet nine 
inches in height, is a strong, able-bodied man^ of 
sturdy build, has a pleasing countenance, and is prob- 
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ably one of the most even-tempered men in the world : 
nothing disturbs his equanimity and self-containment. 
If he does not really believe, he seems to act upon, the 
theory of Plato, the philosopher, that ** nothing in the 
affairs of mankind is worth serious anxiety/' He 
usually walks with an artificial leg, although occasion- 
ally he is compelled to use crutches. He is not a mem- 
ber of any church, but his affiliations have generally 
been with the Methodists and Presbyterians. In his 
moral character he is above reproach. 

As assistant i)ostmaster under Mr. Ross, Captain 
Sherwood did much to inaugurate and foster the postal 
stations of the citj% and as postmaster he had them 
greatly extended. 

The first official act of Postmaster Sherwood was to 
appoint as assistant postmaster Captain S. E. Merrill 
—a veteran of the Civil AVar, an efficient and experi- 
enced postal officer, and a gentleman. Later on he did 
a number of things (*reditable to his administration, and 
calcuhited to better tlie service. 

Among other things, he urged the removal of the 
l»ost-office from the Seaton building, which had been 
occui)ied for about eleven years before he became post- 
master, and it was at his suggestion that the Union 
building was erected, on (i between Sixth and Seventh 
Streets, into which the office was moved in 1892, and 
wliere it remained during the rest of his tenn of office. 

The rental of this new building— tlie first two floors 
and half of the basement only being occupied by the 
lK)st-offi(*e — was at first $1(),0(M) a year, the government 
furnishing the elevator servi(*e and the heat; after- 
wards it was increased to $22,500 a year, the ])roprietors 
of the building furnisliing \\w In^at and elevator service. 
The accommodations here were very good, although the 
business of the office soon required more (*ommodious 
quarters. 
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For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, the first 
full year of Captain Sherwood's inemiibencyj the gross 
revenue of the office was $502,569. For the year end- 
ing June 30^ 1884, his last full year, it was $555,492, 

Pronii>th^ at the close of Captain Sherwood ^s four- 
year tenn as postmaster — namely on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1894— Mr. James Polk Willett was appointed 
as a Deiiioerat to succeed him— Grover Cleveland being 
President of the United States for the second time, 
and Wilson S. Bissell being Postmaster-Generab 

Mr. Willett got a portion of his name from a peculiar 
circumstance. He was bom on the 27th of November, 
1844, ju^t as a Democratic procession, on its way to the 
city hall to celebrate the election of James K. Polk as 
President of the Fnited States, was passing his father's 
house* He was named, therefore, James Polk Willett ^ 
and so his career as a Democrat began before he 
was put in his cradle. His father was Voltaire Willett, 
a prominent dealer in live stock in Washington, in 
wliicli business he amassed a considerable fortune. He 
attended the Washington schools until the year 1861, 
when he left for Cliarlotte Falb St Mar\''s Connty, 
Md,, where lie finished his education* He afterwards 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, in 1871 being asso- 
ciated with William D, Euoff in the hat business under 
the finn name of Willett & Ruoff, In 1872 he married 
Miss Laura A. WcIkIi, daughter of one of the well- 
known millers of Georgetown, D. C, by whom he had 
four sons and a daughter, all of whom, with their 
mother, are still living* On the 30th of October. 1894, 
Mr, Willett was appointed postmaster of Washington^ 
and this office he held until tlie 30th of June, 1899, His 
death was ver\* tragical. He fell from the 4th floor of 
tlie postoffice building into the shaft of one of the 
elevators, and was almost instantly killed* 
14 
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Mr. Willett was an easy-going, even-tempered man, 
who i)liilosopliically met the troubles and worries of 
life, and managed, even under adverse circumstances, 
to have a generally good time. He had many friends, 
who sincerely mourned his sad taking off, and very few 
enemies. He was a prominent Mason, and was at the 
time of his death secretary and treasurer of the Wood- 
mont Gun and Rod Club. 

In appearance Mr. Willett was a handsome man, 
about five feet nine inches in height, always well dressed, 
and with a quick, active step. He was not a member 
of any church, but affiliated with the Episcopalians. 

As postmaster Mr. Willett made no innovation upon 
the existing order of things. He found the offiice well 
managed, and he was content to have it kept so, without 
experimenting with new things or new men. 

One event occurred which is quite notable. The 
post-office was removed from the Union building on G 
Street between Sixth and Seventh, wliich it had been 
occupying for six years, to the new government build- 
ing on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue between 
Eleventh and Twelftli Streets, where it still is. 

The gross revenue of the office in the first fiscal year 
of Mr. Willett 's term, ending June 30, 1895, was 
$o();i,5:}2 ; in his last year, ending June 30, 1899, it was 
$()()1,15(). His (»omi)ensation, under the act of March 
3, 1H83, was $5,000 a year, though, under the general 
law ai)i)lying to all other offices, it should have been 
$(;,000. 

On the 29th of May, 1899, John A. Merritt, of Lock- 
port, X. Y., was commissioned postmaster to succeed 
Mr. Willett, but he did not enter ujion the duties of the 
office until the first of July following. This was in 
order to allow Mr. Willett to finish the quarter's busi- 
ness, which, by reascm of Cuban and Porto Rican postal 
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affairs— previously, under the policy of the govern- 
ment, connect ed with the administration of the Wash- 
ington City post-office— was io a somewhat complicated 
condition, Mr. Merritt was boro in Tecmnseh, Mich,, 
November 24, 1851, where he remained until lie was 
eight years old, when his parents moved to Lockport, 
N. Y. Here he received a common school education^ 
and upon reaching manhood became engaged in mer* 
eantile and other business pursuits. In 1880, after 
studying law for three years, he was admitted to prac- 
tice as an attoniey before the courts of the state of 
New York, and soon after formed a law partnership 
with N. A. Bradley, which still exists* In 1875, being 
then only twenty-four years of age, ha was the Repub- 
lican uomiiiee for sheriff of Niagara County, and 
though failing of election, received a vote which indi- 
cated great personal ix>pularity. In 1880 he was 
more fortunate in his political aspirations, having been 
elected by a large majority county clerk of Niagara 
County tor three years, to which office he was reelected 
in 1883, In 1890 he was appointed by President Hai - 
rison postmaster of Lockport, and held the office for 
four years. He has been a member of the Board of 
Education of that city for eleven years, and for five 
years has been its president. In 1897 he was appointed 
by President McKinley Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, which position he resigned on the 30th of 
Ftme, 1891*, to become postmaster of the City of Wasli- 
ington. He is an active man of business, being inter- 
ested in a number of manufacturing enterprises, and 
is now secretary and treasurer of the New York Paper 
Mills, He was married in 1876 to Miss Seraph Hyde, 
of Lorkpnrt, who is yet living, and he lias one son. 
Besides being a business man, be has devoted much of 
his Ufe to politics, both local and national, and he has 
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the reputation of being one of the most astute and up- 
right leaders of his party in the state of New York. 
He is a gentleman of very pleasing address, of amiable 
character, and of such an obliging temper that his in- 
clinations are always to do a good turn to his fellow 
men wherever that is practicable ; yet he does not allow 
this to lead him astray, and he has rather an unusual 
amount of firmness and courage tempered by sound 
discretion and practical common sense. 

The business of the post-office has greatly increased 
since he took charge of it, and it is now, owing to his 
vigilant oversight and to improved methods of business, 
in a very satisfactory condition. A few items of its 
affairs, from many that might be cited, will serve to 
show this. 

The num])er of mails dispatched by the office to other 
])laces is GS a day; the number received is 76. The 
number of dispatches between the office and its stations 
is 122 a day. The number of daily separations com- 
])rohendod in all these receipts and dispatches is over 
500. This is a very large business, and yet the number 
of material errors made in transacting it is compara- 
tively small. 

T1h» local deliv(»ry sen'ice has grown to very large 
l)ro])ortions, so that ])ractically the entire District of 
rohimbia is now s(»n'ed ])y letter-carriers, whose duties 
are rendenMl with prom])titude and correctness. 

T1m» gross ]>osta] r(»venue has also greatly advanced, 
bt'inir now nearly $900,000 a year. B(»fore Mr. Mer- 
ritt's term has exi)ired, the office will probably be in the 
million-dollar class. 

The office is not only self-sup])orting, but it turns 
over to the Tn^asury n yearly net income of about 
•S^n 2,000, notwithstanding: the fact that over 75 per 
cent, of the Inis^iness of the office consists of the receipt 
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and dispatch of oflBicial mails, which do not aflford one 
cent of revenue. 

The entire disbursements of the oflSce now amount 
to about three and a half million dollars, comprehend- 
ing expenses of the oflBice proper, payments of money- 
orders, and miscellaneous expenditures authorized by 
the several bureaus of the Post-OflSce Department. 

The total number of employees of the oflSce is 960. 

The postmaster's salary is $6,000 per annum. 

The quarters now occupied by the post-oflBice are very 
satisfactory. The accommodations for taking in and 
sending out mails are almost perfect, and the work is 
performed systematically, economically, and with little 
or no friction. It is already evident, however, that in 
a few years, owing to the growth of business, and the 
encroachments which the Post-OflSce Department must 
of necessity make upon the space allotted to the city 
post-oflSce, there will be new quarters needed ; and these 
should be of such a character as to exactly fit post-office 
needs, and be suflBicient for at least fifty years to come. 



THE SEAL OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

By ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. 
(Read before the Society November 10, 1902.) 

The model of the seal adopted by the Columbia 
Historical Society has been in existence fourscore 
years and is recognized as one of, if not the most ex- 
(luisite work of art, adorning the national capital. It 
is the Franzoni clock or Clio, the Muse of History. 

In the spring of 1894, Dr. Toner, our much-lamented 
president, took this society to his hosj)itable home 
where we met until he was so silently summoned to 
enter into rest. At the first board meeting of that 
fall, at my suggestion, a committee was appointed to 
design a seal to be used by the society. The president 
selected for this committee, of which I was made chair- 
man. Dr. Marcus Baker and Dr. Swan M. Burnett, Dr. 
Toner of (»ourse being a member ex-officio. Before the 
** Committee on the Seal" I strenuously urged the adop- 
tion of an engraving of the marble clock above the 
north door of the Hall of Statuary— old Hall of Rep- 
resentatives—claiming this significant and classic cre- 
ation as our special right, inasmuch as we are pledged 
to the servi(*e of the Muse of History. The committee 
agreed with me, but we found such determined opposi- 
tion from the ])resident that we did not for the time 
being urge action. Dr. Toner said he thought it would 
be tftft (nmrntni, as he had seen it used as an advertise- 
ment. To this T replied I had seen, quite recently, 
Murillo's divine **Anmmciation" on a circus wagon, 
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and **The Chocolate Girl" on a bottle of quack medi- 
eiue. However, we soon discovered that the real objec- 
tion to the clock was the detentiinatiou to use for our 
sea] the figure of Columbus standing on the globe^ a 
quaint statuette of bronze whioh Dn Toner had found 
in his unceasing quest for the antique and the beautif uL 
I hoped to have had that little figure to show you to- 
night, but it is at present unattainable, being in the 
Toner collection at the Library of Congress, It would 
have given pleasure to gratify the ]> resident, but really 
Columbus was impossible. There were several meet- 
ings of the eonmiittee with report of ''Progress" for 
which false statement conscience had to be salved, for 
in tnith we never moved an inch- 
All who knew Dr. Toner recognized that one of his 
strongest and finest traits was a quiet resistance mi- 
til opposition weakened and his desire was achieved. 
As his judgment was sound and guided by truth as 
well as sentiment, this very characteristic was the force 
which made him a benefactor and such a fine citizen- 
When the attention of President Kasson was directed 
to this committee of Jong standing, he reinforced it by 
adding Mr. Justice Hagner. We soon agreed and \mt 
a photograph of the Franzoni clock in the hands of the 
Neale Engraving Company with an eminently satisfac- 
tory result. The seal was accepted by the society and 
we assuredly realize **a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever/' We claim that as seal and insignia it is com- 
prehensive and significant. The wheel to the car of 
time presents the dial of the chick and the calm figure 
impartially inscribes passing events* Tt channs with 
its happy symbolism and in the fact that this clock 
was created here, in the very heart of the nation ; there- 
fore, by right of heritage, it belongs to the **Cohinibia 
Historical Society/' whiehj with reverential purpose, 
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has assumed the pious duty of guarding local history. 
Yet, I am not entirely satisfied. This seal should be 
more generally known, exhibited on all our cards, in- 
vitations, not alone on receipts and the title page of 
our Annual Records, used not as an advertisement, but 
as an introduction, until the citizens of the District 
realize that they have a right to it, and unite with us 
in i)reservdng history, which, though made here, is not 
without interest to the entire country. 

Naturally, we wish to establish the history of this 
clock. That is diflScult. As early as 1805, it is said, at 
the suggestion of Benjamin Latrobe and with the 
approval of Mr. Jefferson, this government engaged 
several Italian artists to decorate the capitol at Wash- 
ington, chief of whom was Giuseppi Franzoni, sculptor, 
friend and comi)atriot of Canova. He was a brilliant 
artist of the Canova school. Franzoni brought to 
America a lovely wife of fifteen, who left witli her 
l)arents a little daughter of three months. He was ac- 
companied by artists in other lines, painters, engravers, 
modellers, carvers, etc., and he brought also a retinue 
of servants. 

Antoine Canova was the first choice, but he was en- 
gagi^l in his splendid work for the Duke of Tuscany, 
so his relative, Franzoni, accepted the i)roposal. These 
children of the sun had a dread, which in many cases 
seems to have lH»(»n prophetic, of our inliosi)itable cli- 
mate. Though few of them returned to their native 
shores, th(» last jjemiy of contract was exacted, which 
l)rovi<l<Ml return money for (»a(*h individual, and whetlier 
they died here or retunu^d to Italy — the claim was al- 
low(»(l **to close contract with the United States." It 
is ratlier anmsing to read in Congressional Records of 
** return mon(»y" being allowc^l for people who liad for 
v(»ars rested in American cemeteries. Thev were not 
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allowed extravagant remimeratiou^ the largest sum 
never reaching five dollars i>er day. Though Fran- 
zoni was a sculptor of established reputation in the 
art world of Florence, he received this niggardly sum. 
It is, therefore, a matter of congratulation that these 
claims were apiiroved. They worked togother for eight 
years. New arrivals were added and they formed a 
happy colony, absorbing American ideas and in return 
educating our citizens. They were truly valuable, 
worthy citizens aud their children's children dwell 
among us to-day. Franzoni took or built a comfortable 
house on Capitol Hill, 120 B Street S. E.; there he 
lived, his children were bom, and there, early in 1851^ 
he died- This dwelling within or remembrance has 
been removed to make way for our maguificeut i>alaee 
of books. 

Franzoni was an accomplished gentleman, accus- 
tomed to cultivated society. He was congenial, and 
soon became intimate with Mr. Jefferson, dining at 
the executive mansion every Sunday during the admin- 
istration of the sage of Monticello. One of his grand- 
daughters has handsome i>ieces of silver presented to 
him by President Jefferson. 

These artists w^orked earnestly in the important task 
they had undertaken, modelling, eliii^elUng, carving, 
painting, until transfonnation and beauty glowed be- 
neath their magical touch. We assume they wrought 
with enthusiasm. It is an attribute of their warm 
blood and an element in the power to create. They 
were surely not of this age, for tlR^y wrote no canons 
of art from their special point of view; left no written 
record of their achievements, I wish they had. for then 
their lines would not have been so difficult to study. In 
looking over the files of the papers of the times, espe- 
cially the Naiioiml InifiUffencer, it is surprising that 
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such art creations as were in the old capitol should 
not receive even a passing mention. Alas, the Wash- 
ington letter writer had not appeared on the theater 
of journalism, consequently there is dearth of light on 
tliat i)hase of our historj\ Webster, Clay, Preston and 
several others gave assurance of their appreciation. 
John Quincy Adams addressed the Muse thus: 

** Come down tliou marble fi^re upon the floor; 
And write the name of eacli candidate for fame." 

Though these artists left no art homilies in print, 
tlie influence they exercised in moulding taste is ap- 
l^arent from the fact that for half a centurj' we made 
no mistake in our imblic buildings, for example, the 
faultless Patent Office and the stately Treasury. 

What became of this eight years of artistic labor and 
of this large exi)enditure, for the Government, though 
judicious, had liberal ideas in regard to the decoration 
of our legislative halls. Ah, the sequel is a sad, sad 
story. Of all this beauty, all this labor, all this outlay, 
not even a catalogue escaj^ed the fiendish vandalism of 
Admiral Cockburn on August 24, 1814. Think of the 
anguish of those men as they stood silent witnesses of 
that sacrificial pyre. Think of them as they wandered 
through the ruin and the ashes day after day. 

Some of these artists were so disheartened that they 
at once returned home. Franzoni never rallied from 
the sh(K»k, and in a few months, early in 1815, he died. 
The figure* of liberty al)ove the sj^eaker's desk in the 
old hall is all that remains of his work. 

An old i)rint of the Hall of Legislation in Mr. Glenn 
Brown's admirable and exhaustive book on the Capitol, 
shows the charred remains of a plaster model of a clock 
over the north dcn^r of the Hall of Representatives. 
The figure is seate<l, the head turned to the west; this 
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was made by Giuseppi Franzoni, and the model must 
have been his wife. The chariot is too short to be 
graceful. The wheel with dial on it was in fair con- 
dition. 

In the summer of 1815 Colonel Samuel Lane, Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, sent Giovanni Andrie 
to Italy to secure other artists. In Congressional 
Record of first session of twenty-fourth Congress is 
found the sum of compensation to each artist, and in 
addition says Andrie ** engaged Franzoni as statuary 
and sculptor and lardella, one of the inferior artists." 
Carlo Franzoni brought quite a household of domestics 
and assistants. He married and lived on Four-and-a- 
half Street opposite the Presbyterian Church, in a 
handsome house. Angel heads were carved above each 
window. These have been torn out to enlarge the aper- 
ture for business purposes. We are so determined not 
to preserve good things. He had elegant ideas of fur- 
nishing, as indicated by two carved white mantel pieces 
in the Supreme Court room, then the Senate chamber, 
which a naval officer purchased from him, and pre- 
sented to the Government. 

Like his brother. Carlo Franzoni soon succumbed to 
the rigor of our climate. He died in 1819, leaving a 
wife and several children poorly provided for. The 
City Directory of 1822 gives the infonnation that Mrs. 
Franzoni has opened her house for boarders. These 
brothers were fine men physically and mentally. Carlo 
was six feet four inches tall. A portrait, now owned 
by Dr. Charles Franzoni (grandson), shows a handsome 
face. It was painted by Bonani and the New York 
Historical Society has offered a large sum for it. The 
Franzoni family was of gentle blood— fair with blue 
eyes. They came from the Cararra district and a love 
of marble seems to have been natural, as well as the 
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eye to see an imprisoned form of beauty in each block. 
The deaths of these two artists were grievous losses to, 
this country. They were interred in St. Patrick's 
Cemetery but were removed to Oak Hill, where they 
both rest in the same grave. 

Carlo coming so soon after his brother's death, it 
would seem natural that he would complete his unfin- 
ished work. However, this is mere conjecture. From 
his work in the Vatican it is evident he was the finer 
artist of the two. There does not seem a doubt that 
he made the Franzoni clock. It is not a copy of the 
work by Giuseppi; it is so superior. It may be con- 
sidered an adaptation. All controversy seems to be 
settled by the fact of the chariot being inscribed **C. 
Franzoni, 1819.'' It was not put in place for several 
years after his death. One conclusive proof of its 
authorship is the fact that there was no one else who 
could do it. The assertion that Francisco lardella 
executed this rare work scarcely need be considered. 
If lardella was a sculi)tor, he never claimed to be one, 
and he is in the first Washington Directory put down 
as ** Carver at the Cai)itol," and Giovanni Andie as 
** Carver in Chief at the Capitol." lardella no doubt 
l)ut the wonderful clock in place. 

C\irlo Franzoni was liere such a short period that he 
l)r()du(»ed little else save the clock. The beautiful 
'* Justice" in the Supreme Court room (now the Law 
Library) was from his chisel, at least the design is his 
an<l he no dou])t executed the no])le figure of the woman, 
but the youth inscribing the Constitution, shows the 
'prentice hand and was doubtless comi)leted after his 
death. lie also modelled and executed the corn jullars 
in th(» east vcsti])le and lower entrance to the Cai)itol. 
One of the few of his utteran(*es i)reserved in the famliy 
is his saying: '*The thought in these columns is Mr. 
JelTerson's, I am only his interpreter." 
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From the fact that Latrobe had these columns placed, 
they bear his name. It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Tolloppe savagely said of the corn column: **It is the 
only original thought I met in America. ' ' 

The Franzoni clock is conceded to be a perfect crea- 
tion. The figure of the Muse is after the girlish form 
of Eurydice Franzoni, the daughter of Giuseppi, a 
woman of rare beauty and charm. She married Mr. 
Francis Bernard Simms and died in this city in 1871. 
Her children and grandchildren still reside here. 

It is, therefore, with no small degree of satisfaction 
and local pride that we send forth this seal of the 
Columbia Historical Society. We send it with all 
the 'more complaisance that we know the Muse to be 
the counterpart of a lovely daughter of the District of 
Columbia. 



THE THEATRES OF WASHINGTON FROM 
1835 TO 1850. 

By ALOYSIUS I. MUDD. 
(Head before the Society November 10, 1902.) 

In my foniier paper* I traced the history of the 
Wasliington stage from the opening of the United States 
Theatre in the Blodgett Hotel in the summer of the 
year 1800 up to and including the closing of the Amer- 
ican Theatre situated on Louisiana Avenue between 
Four-and-a-half and Sixth Streets, February 8, 1836. 
I also gave a brief account of the building and opening 
of the first National Theatre in 1835. 

In the i)resent paper I will go back some months and 
speak more fully of that theatre. 

As stated in my former paper the newsi)apers in the 
very early days did not print notices of theatrical per- 
formances. Later, notices written by occasional cor- 
respondents appeared, and as time rolled on these no- 
tices ])ecame <iuite frequent. The papers, however, 
took unusual i)ains to state that they were not respon- 
sible for the sentiments contained therein. These cor- 
respondents were not at all backward in criticising both 
])lays and i)layers. The faults of the perfonners were 
laid bare and they were advised to learn their parts, 
to stick to the text, to dress correctly, etc. The atten- 
tion of some of them was called to their indistinct enun- 
ciation, to their talking too loud or too low, to their 
mcmthing, to th(Mr ranting, and to various other defects. 
They i)raised those whom they deemed worthy of 

• Rea<l lM»fore the Society January 7, 1901. 
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praise, and the actresses— aecordiiig to these critics— 
were like brides, handsome and aeeompUshed, Wlio 
ever heard of an ugly bride f If a woman is as homely 
as— as Meg Merriles is represented on the stage— when 
she becomes a bride the ijai>ers always describe her as 
being handsome and accomplished. So with the act- 
resses, they were all handsome and had figures like 
Venus. Still later the newspapers i)rinted notices of 
performances which were prepared in their own offices* 

As is well known Washington was an unpaved city 
and the streets were badly lighted. Wien it rained 
the streets w^ere filled with mud |>uddles. In fact a 
communication signed by a member of Congress was 
printed in the National httdliyeuver in 1835 complain- 
ing that the lamps were not lighted and that i)eo]ile 
could not walk the streets at night without falling in to 
mud holes. It was also stated that alwut that time it 
cost $10 for a hack to take a party to and from the 
tlieatre. As a conset]uence of these uncomfortable con- 
ditions the performance often did not take place on 
nights when the weather was very inclement 

As Washington grew in size and iniportance the pop* 
niation moved westward and a movement was inaugu- 
rated to build a more modem theatre, and nearer the 
center of the city. This movement resulted in the 
organization of a stock company of prominent citizens, 
and plans were drawn for a new theatre to be built on 
the triangular park in front of the present National 
Theatre. August 2fi, 1834, proposals were invited for 
the erection of the structure. Later, ground was pur* 
chased about wliere that theatre now stands, the plans 
were changed, an^ November 2fi proposals were again 
asked for. The building was begim early in 1835 and 
finished in November of that year. It was of Roman 
Doric, resting on a basement 13 feet 6 inches in heiplit 
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with a portico 41 feet 6 inches long by 12 feet 9 inches 
in breadth, consisting of four brick Roman Doric col- 
umns 29 feet 6 inches in height with antaB, entablature, 
and balustrade. The front was 76 feet 6 inches wide, 
the building running back 150 feet and 50 feet in 
height. It was stuccoed in imitation of granite and 
had five large doors and a like number of windows in 
front. 

The parquette was arranged so that the floor could 
be removed in order that the building might be used 
as an amphitheatre. The stage was 68 x 71 feet. 

The dome was painted a pale cerulean blue and was 
divided into four allegorical designs. The first repre- 
sented the Genius of the Institutions of the coimtry, 
designated by Power and Wisdom repelling Tyranny 
and Superstition. The second represented Truth at 
the altar from which the Spirits of War and Peace had 
taken the sword and torch. The third represented the 
Goddess of Wisdom presenting a medallion of Wash- 
ington to the Goddess of Liberty, who returned a 
wreath to crown her favorite son— Fame proclaiming 
Victory and Peace. The last represented Justice pro- 
tecting and guiding the commerce and manufactures of 
America. All the ornaments of the interior were of a 
national character representing, either by allegorical 
design or historical illustrations, important events in 
the history of the country'. What had in the earlier 
theatres been known as the pit was done away with and 
in its place a parquette was substituted and connected 
with the lower boxes. Then there was the first gallery 
or first tier, the second tier and the gallery. A part 
of this gallery was set apart for persons of color. 

The theatre was leased to ^fessrs, Maywood, Row- 
botham and Piatt of the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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November 10, 1835, the managers offered a prize of 
a silver cup valued at $50 for the best opening address 
not to exceed sixty lines. 

Mr. H. Penrose Vass, of Baltimore, Md., was the suc- 
cessful competitor. The theatre was opened December 
7, 1835. 

The opening address was delivered by Mrs. Hughes. 
This was followed by the sterling and excellent comedy 
by Macklin, entitled ^*The Man of the World," in 
which Mr. Maywood sustained the character of Sir 
Pertinax Macsychophant. It was a part in which Mr. 
Maywood had gained great credit and on that occasion 
his fine acting elicited much well-merited applause 
from a highly appreciative and intelligent audience. 
The performance closed with the musical farce entitled 
''Turn Out." 

The prices of admission were: First tier of boxes 
and parquette $1, second and third tiers 50 cents, gal- 
lery 25 cents. 

The doors were opened at a quarter-past 6 and the 
performance commenced at 7 o'clock, but later the 
hours were changed to 5 :45 and 6 :30, so that the enter- 
tainments might conclude at as near ten o'clock as 
possible. 

Miss Wheatley, a native American actress, made her 
first appearance, December 8, as Mrs. Haller, in ''The 
Stranger." The following night Mr. James Wallack 
appeared as Hamlet. Mr. Wallack and Miss Wheatley 
played "The Wonder, a Woman Keeps a Secret," 
"Children in the Wood," "The Hunchback," "The 
Honeymoon," "Bertram," "The School for Scandal," 
and other plays. Both received high praise for the 
excellence of their personations. 

Mr. Balls, a celebrated light comedian from the 
Drury Lane and Covent Gardent Theatres, London, 

IS 
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played an engagement presenting ** Laugh When You 
Can," ** Three and the Deuce," ^^The Dramatist," 
^^ Hunter of the Alps," ** Raising the Wind," ** Gretna 
Green," ^^ Secrets Worth Knowing," ^^The Weather- 
cock," and ** School for Scandal," and sustained his 
high reputation as a finished performer. Saturday, 
December 26, Mr. Burton, the celebrated low comedian, 
made his first appearance before a Washington audi- 
ence. The house was well filled and he met with a 
wann reception by a delighted audience. Mr. Row- 
botham, one of the lessees, also made his first bow as 
an actor to his Washington patrons. During his en- 
gagement Mr. Burton appeared in ** Uncle John," 
'*The Turnpike Gate," 'Molm Jones," ^^The Poor 
Gentleman," **The Mummy," ** Second Thoughts," 
^^ Forty Winks" and ** Married Life." 

New Year's night, 1836, the highly celebrated com- 
edian, John Reeve, began a short engagement during 
which he played **Paul Pry," '* Sweethearts and 
Wives," ^'The Married Bachelor," *^The Mummy'' 
and **The Rivals." He was followed by Herr Cline, 
the great rope dancer. His specialties were a dance 
in wooden shoes, delineation of the passions, and as- 
cension on the tight rope from the stage to the extreme 
height of the theatre. At this time the prices of ad- 
mission were reduced to seventy-five, fifty and twenty- 
five cents. 

**Tlie Merchant of Venice," **A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts," *'Rob Roy," *'The Bride of Lammer- 
moor" and other plays were performed by the regular 
company, Mr. Maywood sustaining the i)rincipal char- 
acters. 

January- 19, Mr. Abbott, a first-rate tragedian and 
highly i>opular actor on the English stage, appeared 
as Hnmlrt. His reading was correct, intonation fine. 
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and elocution well fitted to the character assumed* The 
part was well played throughout, and in the closet scene 
he electrified the audience with his heartrending bursts 
of pathos. He also played *'The Gamester/' "The 
Exile," *^The Weathercock/' ''The King*s Pool/' 
^*The Stranger,'^ ^^Pizarro" and **The Day after the 
Wedding." Mrs, M. A. Duff, who as a tragedienne 
had no superior in this country, played a farewell en- 
gagement. For her farewell benefit she appeared as 
J (me Shore, and Portia in "The Merchant of Venice/' 
Mr. Abbott was reengaged to support Mrs. DnlSf, 

On Saturday evening, Febmarj' 6, a national drama 
founded on facts which occurred in the State of Vir- 
ginia was produced. It was called " Poc^ahontas ; or, 
the First Settlers of Virginia/^ and was written by 
George Washington Paike Custis, of Arlington, Va,, 
the adopted son of George Washington. Before the 
Civil War Mr. Custis' place was known as Custis^ 
Spring, and was a noted place for holding picnics. 
Mr* Custis had a dancing pavilion built there and wel- 
comed the picnic parties to his grounds. 

The play was handsomely mounted, new and appro- 
priate dresses, scenery, and properties being provided. 
The Commissioner of the Indian Bureau loaned a num- 
ber of Indian dresses, and a Major Hook also loaned 
many Indian articles from his well-known collection, 
80 as to aid the aboriginal effect The play was well 
perfonned and the applause was general and enthusi- 
ast le. At the end of the piece the well-known and 
highly respected author was loudly called for and soon 
made his appearance. He was greatly affected by the 
Battering reception he met with, and stepping to the 
front of the stage expressed his grateful feelings to 
the audience* 
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The custom of demaiidiug turtain Bpeeches had 
grown up at that time and such speeches were made 
by Sheridan Knowles, Tyrone Power, Wm. E. Burton 
and others. 

This custom has been revived at the present day, 
and some performers cheerfully respond to the de- 
mand- Many thing?? that were presented in years long 
gone by have been revived in later yeai^s and brought 
out as entirely new. 

The play of ** Pocahontas*' met with great success 
and was played for several niglits. 

February 12, Mr. Booth begau an engagement of 
three nights. He apjieared as Hit hard ike Third, lago 
in * ^Othello/' Shylock in '*The Merchant of Venice/* 
and Sir Giles Overreach in **A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts/' a character in which he was unequalled in this 
or any other country. 

He was followed by Mn Oxley, a native tragedian, 
who played **Virginius/' *'Rolla/' '^Damon'* and 
* ^William Tell/' He was an actor of considerable 
merit, but his acting was somewhat crude and he 
needed experience. As a critic put it, he was ^*a good 
actor in the rough." 

Mr. Booth again appeared in ^* Richard the Third/* 
Shylock , Sir Edward Motiimrr in the *-Tron Chest/' 
''King Lear/' *'Town and Country/^ and **The Re- 
view/' 

Monday, March 4, a new play entitled ''Pontiac; or 
the Riege of Detroit/' was produced with new scenery, 
dresses, decorations and music, and with a degree of 
splendor seldom witnessed. Tt was written by General 
Alexander MacomK who then commanded the United 
States annies, Tt is stated that the U* S. marines were 
used to represent the soldiers who fought and killed 
scores of Indians, 
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The great Celeste made her first appearance at this 
theatre, March 9, and owing to the high terms exacted 
for her services the prices of admission were raised. 
Her tour through this country and Canada had been 
most remarkable. In about a year she received $22,- 
300 in New York, $13,500 in Boston, $8,500 in Phila- 
delphia, $3,51X) in Baltimore, $1,500 in Montreal, $1,000 
in Quehec, $130 in Albany, total about $50,000, 8he 
then went to New Orleans where she received $9,000 
for six weeks' performance. Her engagement in that 
city was the most brilliant ever known in Anierica up 
to that time, and the receipts for twenty-four conseen- 
tive nights averaged $1,120.50 per night. She then 
played in Mobile before coming to Washington. She 
opened with the ** French Spy; or, The Wild Arab of 
the Desert, ' ' a play which in after years was performed 
by Maggie Mitchell, Adah Isaacs Menkin, Helen West- 
eni, Leo Hudson, Lucille Western, Kate Fisher, Fanny 
Herring and others. She also danced a grand operatic 
ballet dance from **The Maid of Cashmere'^ called La 
Bayadere. Her reception was most enthusiastic and 
api)lause was showered upon her. In the disguise of 
a French lancer she was gay, da^shing, and careless, and 
as a wild Arab hoy, bold and da^shing, and highly pic- 
turesque in appearance; but, when she appeared in 
female attire as Maihilde, so beautiful was her costume 
and so brilliant and graceful her general appearance 
that the audience was surprised and delighted. Her 
dancing was beautiful in the extreme and the curtain 
dropped in the midst of the most enthusiastic and rap- 
turous applause. 

She also played ''The Wizard Skiff; or, The Tongue- 
less Pirate Boy'^ and '^The Wept of Wish ton-wish," 
founded on Cooper's novel of *'The Borderers." Her 
benefit drew the largest audience of the season, the 
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house literally overflowing from top to bottom, and 
hundreds were turned away being unable to gain ad- 
mission. Her engagement was twice extended and she 
produced "The Moorish Page; or, The Knight of the 
Bleeding Scarf/ ^ '*The Death Plank; or, A True Tale 
of the Sea, ' * and * ^ Victoire ; or, A Tale of the American 
Camp," Her engagement was the most brilliant of all 
that had been played at the theatre- 
She was succeeded by Mr, John Beeve and Mr, Balls, 
who appeared in '* Laugh when You Can/* '^The Phi- 
losopher/* "Catching an Heiress/* *'Bold Dragoons/' 
"Tom and Jerry; or, Life in London/' **The Rivals/* 
'*The Weathercock; or^ Love Alone Can Fix Him/' 
'^The Young AVidow/' etc. 

April 12, a new drama by George Washington Parke 
Custis called ^^Montgomerie; or, The Orphan of a 
Wreck/' was acted and Herr Cline, who had been re- 
engaged, exhibited some of his remarkable feats. 

Wm. E. Burton played a short engagement, appear- 
ing in *' Speed the Plough/* ''Hide and Seek/' 
'^Tylney Hall/' founded on Hood's popular novel of 
that name, ''The Actor of All Work/* and ''Second 
Thoughts; or, The Breach of Promise.'* 

Mrs. and Miss Watson, highly celebrated vocalists, 
appeared for eight nights in April and May in **Guy 
Mannering/^ '*The Spoiled Child/* '*The Lord of the 
Manor/* '*No Song, No Supper; or, The Lawyer in the 
Sack,'* ^'John of Paris,'* ''Old and Young/' ''The 
Pet of the Petticoats; or, Life in a Convent/* and ''The 
Marriage of Figaro/' which was produced for the first 
time in this city. The boat duet was sung each night 
to great applause. 

May 4, an entirely new drama called "The Hawks 
of Hawks* Hollow; or, The Refugees of 1782," founded 
on Dr. Bird's novel of that name, wa^ produced. It 
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will be noticed that it was a custom in thoBe days as well 
as at the present time to dramatize popular novels. 

For the last week of the season Mr. Abbott and Mr. 
Balls were the attractions. ** Romeo and Juliet,*' 
'* Three and the Deuce/* **A11 in the Wrong/' **Piz- 
arro," *'The Weathercock," *' Husbands and Wives," 
'* Macbeth," ^*Si>eed the Plough,'' ''The Green-Eyed 
Monster/' and **Joe Miller^ a Fellow of Infinite Jest," 
were the plavs presented. 

The winter season of 1836-37 opened December 7, 
with a national anthem (written by Dr. Bird) of **God 
Bless America" by the whole company. This was fol- 
lowed by **The School for Scandal," Mr. Rowbotham 
playing Sir Peter Teazle, and "Tbe Turnpike Gate" 
with Mn Cowell as Cnwk, the Cobbler. The company 
was well selected and eflBcient, 

During the recess six private boxes were fitted up in 
elegant style in the second tier, three on each side for 
the accommodation of families and the price put at 
$10. These boxes were not well patronized and the 
prices were reduced, and later they were done away 
with. There had been much complaint about the bouse 
not being sufficiently warm and this defect was remedied. 

^^Henrj^ TV./' -The Soldier's Daughter," **The Hut 
of the Red Mountains; or. Thirty Years of a Gambler's 
Life," '* Napoleon, First Consul and Emperor," *'l3 
He Jealous I " * ' Scan. Mag., " ' * Love in Humble Life, ' ' 
^*The Rose of Kerry," *'The Patrician and Parvenu," 
•*The Polish Exile," **The Rose of Ettrick Vale" and 
'*^liere Shall I Dinet" were produced by the stock 
company. 

Miss Clifton, the highly celebrated native actress, 
appeared Monday, December 26, as Binnta in ''Fazio; 
or, the Italian AVife" and remained until January 4, 
1837. 
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MisB Clifton had the advantage of receiving instruc- 
tion from Charles Kemble, and had been to England 
where she profited by witnessing the performances of 
the most talented and exj^erienced performers in 
that country. Miss Clifton had a fine Madonna head, 
beautiful eyes, finely proix)rtioned figure, and graceful 
and dignified movements. She was an actress of rare 
talents and ranked among the first artists in her pro- 
fession. 

She also played JuVxa in *'The Hunchback,'' Mari- 
aima in Sheridan Knowles' ''The AVife: or, A Tale of 
Mantua,'' Juliet, Rachel in '^The Rent Day," and 
(Ian, in "Clari, Maid of Milan." At her benefit, Mon- 
day, Januaiy l', 1S37, she ]>layed Julia Daltun in "One 
iiour; or. The Carnival Ball," which was presented 
that night for the first time in this coimtry and in 
which she introduced the song of "The Banks of the 
iilue Moselle." This l>eautiful song was much ad- 
njired and was very j popular for many years. 

Mr. Oxh^y then aj^jieared for two nights in "Brutus'* 
and "Hamlet." 

On January 8, a new patriotic drama written by 
(ieorK<' Wahhin^'ton I^arke Custis entitled "The Eighth 
of January ; or. Hurrah for the Boys of the AVest," was 
pn'h<'nt<'<l together with *'Si>eed the Plough; or. The 
J''anii<*r'.s (ilory." 

Mdlle. Ci'h'Sti* made her ai)i)earance Wednesday, 
January 11, in "The French Spy" and was welcomed 
with shouts of applause from a vi*ry full house. She 
also ap|M'anMl in '•The Wept of Wish-ton-wish," "The 
Di-ath Plank." "The Wizard SkilT," "The Moorish 
Pag<\" "TIk- D^'viTs daughter" and "Vi(»toire; or, 
A Tah* of \\\i^ rni<in Camp" an<l danced several of 
her famous dan<'«*s. Her success was so great that her 
engagement was extended. 



X 
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Mr. Tyrone Power, the celebrated Irish comedian, 
played an engagement of five nights opening Monday, 
January 30, with Paudeen O'Rafferty in '*Born to 
Good Luck; or. The Irishman's Fortune;" and Dr. 
'Toole in **The Irish Tutor." The following night 
he appeared as Dennis Brulgruddery in **John Bull; 
or, A Freeman 's Fireside, ' ' in which he introduced the 
celebrated Irish drinking song of **The Cruiskeen 
Lawn." Mr. Power also played '* Paddy Carey; or. 
The Boy of Clagheen," Macshane in '*The Nervous 
Man and the Man of Nerve," Pat Rooney in *'The 
Omnibus," Sir Patrick O'Plenipo in *'The Irish Am- 
bassador," Murtock Delaney in *'Tlie Irishman in Lon- 
don," *' Etiquette Run Mad" and '* Teddy the Tiler." 

This inimitable actor met with the greatest success, 
the house being filled each evening to overflowing with 
the elite of the metropolis. More money was received 
on the third night of his appearance than had been re- 
ceived on any night since the opening of the theatre. 

The manager, ever mindful of the wishes of his 
patrons, and on account of numerous parties occurring 
during the week of the engagement of Mr. Power, and 
with the intention of preventing an attendance at the 
theatre interfering with other engagements, arranged for 
the performances on Mr. Power's nights to commence at 
a quarter before 7 o'clock, and that portion of the 
amusements in which Mr. Power took part was con- 
cluded by 9 o'clock. 

The manager also set apart one night to be known as 
juvenile night for the attendance of the younger 
branches of families. The performances selected were 
suitable to the occasion and the admission was half the 
regular price to the first and second tiers for all persons 
under fourteen years of age. 
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Thi^ c^lebrat^ and extraordimuy Barel Family 
played a veiy sueeessfiil engagement b^mning F^>- 
niar>' K> and ending on the 22d. 

Monday, February 20, "The Jewess; or. The Council 
of O/nirtan^:*'' founded cm Mons. Scribe's spedade of 
^^Ijh Jnive^^ and arranged for the English stage by 
W, Mon/rrieff was presented with great spl^idor. 

Mr Burton played a number of his favorite diarae- 
tem and K^veral of the members of the company, the 
nt/y'kholderii and the orchestra took benefits, the season 
i'lmiuic March 10. 

WVlneti^lay, September 13, Mr. Ward opened the 
National Theatre for one month. Miss Clifton appear- 
ihf( on the of^ening night as Belvidera in ** Venice pre- 
Mfrv#f#l.*' Her engagement continued five nights dur- 
ing whir^h time Hhe ap[>eared in "Fazio; or, The Italian 
Wife,'' **The Hunchback'' and as B'xanca in ''Bianca 
VtH^'ifUUi; or, The Heart Overtaxed," written expressly 
for her by X. P. Willis. She made a great hit, playing 
iUi' very rliffirult and jioetical character with unrivalled 
Nkill and judgment. 

Yfwki'*^ Hill followed Miss Clifton and those who 
likw] fun who winhed to laugh till their sides ached 
ninl tlj#' U'arM roIUfd down their cheeks— who wished to 
\h' in goo<l Ijumor with all the world— and who desired 
iit p^4*i' tli<' V'ankei*, the genuine **dam yer eyes," ''slick 
;iH ^n'liw'" r'litf V'ankee with all his peculiarities, went 
to M't* liirn and h<*artily enjoyed his representations of 
tliaf iM'Hdling, trading, swapping genus. He played 
•*TIm* Kniglit of the Golden Fleece; or, the Yankee in 
S|iain," **Yanki*e Pedlar," 'Monathan Doublekins," 
••.Vo; or, TIm* (lloriouH Minority," **The Green Moun- 
tiiin; or, L<tv(* and Ix*arning," **The Forest Rose" and 
**KaM|M*r llauwr; or. Major Wheeler Abroad." 
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On Reptember 2(>, the liighly eelebrated Miss Nelson 
made Uer first aj>]>earaiice m Washington as Eoltn in 
'^The Mountain Sylph; or. The Wizard of the Glen/* 
She also appeared as Porseus in ''The Deep, Deep Sea; 
or, The American Sea Sen^ent" 

On Saturday, September 30, she took her benefit 
and made her last ajjpearanee in Washington. A novel 
and exciting scene was enacted. On the left of the 
stage sat a delegation of Indian chiefs, representing 
the Sioux, loways^ Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri. 
With a single exception, not one of this band had ever 
before visited the settlements of his white brethren. 
Before them in the parciuette they beheld a crowd of 
civilized men, mingled with whom were the kindred of 
some of them, the Sioux from the Falls of St, Anthony, 
l>art of these dressed in military coats, with epaullettes 
and hats with silver bands, and others in new blankets 
and leggings they had that day received as a present 
from tJieir Great Father. In the boxes was an array 
of tlie beatity of Washington looking with strange intent 
on these sons of tlie forest. But the attraction for the 
party on the left of the stage was the agile, graceful 
and faii7' figure of the MonnUnn Sylph. As she de- 
scendeil the moon tain and lier feet touched lightly the 
stage their cries mingled with the jdandits of their white 
brethi-en. As she moved from place to place, api>earing 
and vanishing with a raindity that reminded thetn of 
the fleetness of the deer in their native hunting grounds, 
their interest became more intense. Suddenly, a young 
chief of the Yanctons, Pa lane pa-pl <The man Struck 
by a Reckara), rose and threw at her feet the splendid 
war cap, composed of feathers of the war eagle, which 
he had often worn in bloody conflict with the enemies 
of his people. Most gracefully did the Sylph receive 
the offering, and api>ended it to her own rich costume. 
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A few moments passed, and an aged Sac Chief, 
Po-ku-na (The Plume), who during a long life had been 
distinguished for his friendship for the Americans, es- 
pecially in the War of 1812, moved by a sudden impulse 
made to her an oblation of his own war cap. To-ka-ca 
(The man who inflicted the first wound), a celebrated 
brave of the Yanctons, almost immediately afterwards 
presented her with a splendid robe of the skins of the 
white wolf, which he had worn only at the more im- 
l)Osing ceremonies of his tribe. A buffalo robe richly 
oraamented was next the gift of Ha-su-za (The Forked 
Honi), the second chief of the Yanctons, and Mon-ka- 
usli-ka (The Trembling Earth), a young brave of rank, 
of the same tribe bestowed another robe of similar 
fabric and workmanship. At the presentation of his 
gift each of these chiefs and warriors addressed to the 
Sylph some word of compliment, the last declaring that 
he made the offering '*to the beaut>' of Washington." 
With graceful ease she exi)ressed her regret that she 
could not si)eak to them in their native language, and 
thanked them for their splendid donations. And she 
requested the inteipreter to tell them that she should 
ever regard them as friends and brethren. Then ad- 
vancing to the box she presented to each a beautiful 
ostrich plume, which they immediately placed upon 
their head-dresses. At the close, as she was ascending 
the mountain, she sj^read over her brow the splendid cap 
of eagle feathers, jiroducing a most magical effect and 
creating a scene long to be rememl)ered. 

The next and final artist of the season was Miss 
Turpin who appeared in the operas of ''La Somnam- 
bula," -'(^inderena/' '^^ol) Hoy MacGregor" and 
''No," the season closing Octol)er 7. 

The theaire was again opened January 1, 1838, for 
a season of six weeks with Mr. Vandenhoff as Cato in 
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the play of that name, followed by *' Macbeth," 
**Coriolanus," ^^Virginius," *' Hamlet'' and the 
'* Hunter of the Alps." Mr. Vandenhoff played to 
large, brilliant, fashionable and enlightened audiences. 
Mr. Vandenhoflf 's performance of **Cato" was an intel- 
lectual representation, giving full effect to all the noble 
and sublime sentiments of its classical author, and he 
was pronounced by most enlightened critics to be the 
only tragedian who had successfully represented Ad- 
dison's great character since the days of John Philip 
Kemble. 

Mr. Wills made his appearance on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 3, as Nipperkin in the afterpiece of *'Spriggs of 
Laurel; or. The Rival Soldier." He made his bow 
to the audience amidst thunders of applause. 

Monday, Januarj^ 8, Mr. Rice, the celebrated repre- 
sentative of Jim Crow, or negro characters appeared 
as Ginger Blue in '*The Virginia Mummy" and as 
Sambo in *'The Eighth of January; or. Hurrah for the 
Boys of the West." During his engagement he also 
played *' Jim Crow in London," *' Black and White; or, 
the Mysterious Statues," *' Peacock and the Crow," 
**Bone Squash Diablo" and *'0h Hush; or. The Vir- 
ginia Cupids." • 

Tuesday, January 16, Mr. Booth began an engage- 
ment of five nights, during which he played ** Richard 
IIL," '^The Iron Chest," ''A new Way to Pay Old 
Debts" and *^ King Lear." 

Another rich treat in the comic vein was then pro- 
vided by the engagement of the talented and favorite 
comedian, Mr. W. E. Burton, noted alike for his his- 
trionic skill and literary attainments. He perfowned 
**The Fine Old English Gentleman," ^^The Blue 
Devils," *'John Jones, the Most Unfortunate Man 
in the World," Billy Xackaday in '* Sweethearts and 
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Wives," **A Peculiar Position," ''Good Husbands 
Make Good Wives," ''Pleasant Neighbors," "The May 
Queen," "The Love Chase" and Tohy Tramp in "The 
Virginia Mummy" with the song of "The Adventures 
of a Cork Leg." This song was quite amusing and 
always brought forth great applause. 

Not desiring to interfere with the Citizens' Benevo- 
lent Ball which took place on Tuesday, January 30, Mr. 
Ward closed the theatre that night. In those days 
balls and parties were quite popular, and the perform- 
ances at the theatre were often arranged so that the 
patrons of the drama could leave in time to attend the 
balls which were attended by the elite of the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Jones were the next performers, and 
appeared in "The Merchant of Venice," "Fazio; or, 
The ItaUan Wife," "William Tell," Knowles' play of 
' ' The Wife, " " Hamlet, " " The Hunchback " and " The 
Gamester." The season closed Tuesday, February 6, 
with a benefit to Mr. Ward, the manager, when the 
veteran tragedian Booth performed the part of Lucius 
Junius Brutus in the tragedy of "Brutus" in a mas- 
terly manner to a large and fashionable audience, in- 
cluding President Martin Van Buren, Vice-Presi- 
dent Richard "M. Johnson, Secretary of State John 
Forsyth and a large number of members of Con- 
gress. At the end of the play Mr. Booth was called 
for by the audience, who expected from him a speech, 
agreeably to a practice which had grown up. The 
great tragedian thought this speechifying instanter a 
custom 

" More honored in the breach than in the observance," 

and walking across the stage, bowed respectfully 
twice to the audience and retired amidst universal 
applause. 
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Monday, March 5, 1838, the tlieatre was reopened for 
the purt)Ose of presenting to the citizens of Washington 
Mr. Edwin Forrest, who made his first api>earanee since 
his return from Europe, where he had met with great 
success* He ai^poared in Uie arduous character of 
Othello and his masterly delineation of the jealous and 
frantic Moor procured for him the wannest and most 
unqualified praise of all who saw him. The house was 
well filled with a fashionable and discriminating 
audience. He also played '*Virginiu8/* *' Richard the 
Third," **King Lear," '* Damon," *'The Gladiator" 
and **Metamora/' He was poorly supported. 

Mr. Finn, the celebrated comedian and iJunster, fol- 
lowed Mr. Forrest, appearing in "Monsieur Jacques," 
"Removing the Deposits/' **Tlie May Queen; or, The 
Unjust Steward," '*The Legion of Honor; or. The 
Veteran of 102," '* Master ^s Rival" and '*The Hypo- 
crite/' Miss V, Monier, Mrs. Hughes and Mr. Wills 
took benefit"?, the season closing with Mn Ward's Wnefit 
on Saturday, March 31, on which occasion "Mazeppa; 
or, The Wild Hoi'se of Tartary" was pi*esented, the 
Bacon Equestrian company being engaged to add 
novelty to the perf ormance» 

The theatre was again opened April 16, for three 
nights for the purpose of introducing the ** Wonders 
of the Age/' Mr. Porter, the Kentucky giant seven feet 
nine inches and Major Stevens fort>^ inches high, Miss 
Gannon, the juvenile prodigj^ and others in several 
plays. 

The old American Theatre had several times been 
advertised for rent or lease- Mr. Ward rented it 
and opened it Wednesday, April 25, with Mn Porter, 
Major Stevens and company in order to afford the 
inhabitants of that portion of the city near Sixtli Street 
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and Louisiana Avenue an opportunity to witness their 
perfonnances. 

Mr. Hackett followed at the American and appeared 
as Colonel Nimrod Wildfire in **The Kentuckian, ' ' 
Mons. Marbleau in *' Monsieur Tonsin," Soloman Snap 
in *' Jonathan in England," *'Mons. Mallet," '*Rip Van 
Winkle" and '*Job Fox." 

In order to accommodote numerous applicants Mr. 
Hackett 's farewell benefit prior to his departure for 
Europe was given at the National Theatre and Mr. 
Hackett appeared in his most admirable impersonation 
of Sir John- Falstaff and as Colonel Nimrod Wildfire, 
the performance closing with '*Mazeppa." On account 
of the rapturous manner in which the performances 
were received and the many requests for a repetition 
of the perfoiTimnce of Falstaff Mr. Hackett announced 
to the audience that he would, after playing an indis- 
pensable engagement in Philadelphia, Thursday night, 
return to Washington and perform Falstaff the follow- 
ing night. It was a most remarkable feat in those days 
that a performer should play in Washington one night, 
in Philadelphia the next, and in Washington again the 
third night. Herr Cline, a performer on the elastic 
cord, was engaged for a few nights, and the season 
closed May 7. Herr Cline was transferred to the 
American Theatre, and in conjunction with the stock 
company i^erfonned for a few nights when that theatre 
also closed. 

Mr. Ward again opened the National Theatre, having 
engaged the celebrated and distinguished vocalist 
Madame Caradari Allan, who appeared Monday, May 
14, ill her favorite and far-famed character of Amina 
in **I.a Sonnambula" and on Tuesday in the character 
of I{(t>'n.<i in **Tlie Barl>er of Seville." She was 
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assisted by the celebrated and talented vocalists Mr. 
Walton, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Brough and Miss Morgan. 

The next performer was Mr. Edwin Forrest, who 
played four nights, opening Wednesday, June 13, as 
Claude Melnotte in Bulwer's new and excellent play of 
*'The Lady of Lyons," which was presented for the 
first time in Washington. Miss Virginia Monier was 
Paxdine, and Mr. Pickering Colonel Dumas. Mr. For- 
rest also appeared as Damon in '* Damon and Pythias," 

The great actress Miss Ellen Tree, supported by Mr. 
Frederick of the London and Park Theatres, made her 
debut in Washington, June 18, 1838, as Rosalind in 
Shakespeare's beautiful play of ''As You Like It," and 
as Clarisse in ''The Barrack Room," played by her two 
himdred nights in London, Tuesday night as Ion in 
the play of that name, Wednesday as Mariana in "The 
Wife; or, A Tale of Mantua," and Christine in "The 
Youthful Queen; or, Christine of Sweden," Thursday 
Constance in "The Love Chase" and Kate O'Brien in 
' ' Perfection ; or. The Maid of Munster, ' ' with the song 
of "By the Margin of Fair Zurich's Waters," and on 
Friday for the benefit of Mr. Frederick as Ion and 
Katherine in "Katherine and Petruchio." She de- 
layed her departure and appeared on Saturday night 
as Rosalind and Christine for the benefit of Mr. Ward, 
the manager. 

Miss Tree made a fine impression in Washington by 

her unequaled and unique i^erformance of Rosalind in 

"As You Like It." Her j^erfomiance of this character 

was an exceedingly chaste piece of acting. She evinced 

soul, tact, manner and action which stamped her as an 

actress of the highest grade. Nothing could excel her 

recitation of the original epilogue to this celebrated play. 

The finest passages of Shakespeare were delivered with 

full effect and nothing was wanting on the part of Miss 
16 
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Tree to give to each sentiment its peculiar tone and 
emphasis. 

In the interesting and engaging character of Christine, 
in the *' Youthful Queen," Miss Tree appeared to great 
advantage. It was a perfect and exquisite piece of act- 
ing and in that character she appeared *'ever\^ inch a 
queen. ' ' 

During her stay in Washington she was honored with 
some of the most enlightened and brilliant audiences, 
notwithstanding the intense sununer lieat. 

The theatre closed for the season with the benefit of 
Mr. Ward on Saturday, June 23, and opened again 
Tuesday, October 2, for the race nights only, with the 
stock company and the Wild Bedouin Arabs in their 
unrivalled feats of strength and agility. 

The old American Theatre was opened by Kobert J. 
Brittingham for one night, October 27. The plays were 
''William Tell," in which Mr. Brittingham appeared 
as Gessler and Miss Brittingham as Albert, and ''The 
Benevolent Tar." 

The National Theatre was opened by Mr. Ward for 
the winter season Monday, December 3, 1838, and intro- 
duced to the Washington public the most astonishing 
juvenile actress of the day. Miss Davenix)rt, from the 
theatres Koyal Druiy Lane and Covent Garden. Miss 
Davenport was but ten years of age, and played Richard 
the Third, Shylock, Young Norral, Sir Peter Teazle and 
numerous other difficult characters. In all her repre- 
senUitions she proved her astonishing powers of person- 
ating character, and in some of her efforts left an im- 
l)ression upon the mind and feelings which corre- 
s)K)nded with the enthusiastic repoils which had pre- 
ceded her from Boston, Xew York and Philadelphia 
where she had been rapturously received. A theatrical 
<»ritic said he considered her the most extraordinary 
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child that had ever been presented to the notice of the 
theatrical worid since the time of the celebrated British 
Roscius, Master Betty. It was regretted, however, that 
so delicate and tender a frame should be so severely 
tasked with characters which require a man's intel- 
lectual and physical strength to render their perform- 
ance agreeable to a humane and generous audience. 

The performances for several nights thereafter were 
given by the stock company, the Wild Arabs and a 
ballet troupe. John Sefton api)eared for a few nights 
as Jemmy Tivitcher, and Monday, December 27, Miss 
Shirreflf, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Seguin, Mr. Homcastle, Mr. 
Andrews, and Mr. Duggan appeared in grand opera, 
the operas given being '*La Somnambula, ' * *'Amalie; 
or. The Love Test" and *'Fra Diavolo," the season 
closing December 29, 1838. 

The threatre again opened January 14, 1839, with 
Mr. C. B. Parsons in **Caius Silius" and Mr. Proctoi 
in ** Black Eyed Susan." They also appeared 
in ** Brutus," *' Macbeth," '*Oronaska, the Mohawk 
Chief," **Paul Jones; or, The Pilot of the German 
Ocean" and **Nick of the Woods; or, Kentucky in 
1783." In the latter piece Mr. Parsons played the 
character of Roaring Ralph Stackpole, a Ring-tailed 
squailer and Rip staver from Salt River. For Mr. 
Proctor's benefit '*Rienzi" was presented and Mrs. 
Proctor, late Mrs. Willis and fonnerly Miss Warren, 
appeared as Claudia, Rienzi's daughter. 

Monday, Januarj^ 21, a new tragedy entitled 
**Velasco" was acted for the first time in Washington. 
Mr, James E. Murdock, who played the part of Velasco, 
made his first appearance in Washington on that oc- 
casion and Mrs. Sharpe, who played Isadora, did like- 
wise. Mr. Murdock also played Mr. Flightly in ** Mar- 
ried Rake." Velasco was written by Mr. Epes Sar- 
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gent and was very favorably received and elicited gen- 
eral applause. By the masterly acting of ^Irs. Sharpe 
and Mr. Murdock the parts of Isadora and Velasco were 
rendered most striking and effective. **The Ransom; 
or, a Tale of Montesquin," *' Perfection ; or, The Lady 
of Munster," **The Weathercock; or, Love Alone can 
Fix Him,'' *'My Aunt" and **The Lady of Lyons'' 
were also performed. Mr. Hackett being in Washing- 
ton on a visit, appeared as Sir John Falstaff for the 
benefit of Mrs. Sharpe, and Mr. Murdock as Prince 
Henry. Mrs. Sharpe played Lady Elizabeth Freclove 
in '*A Day After the Wedding," in which she intro- 
duced the much-admired song of ''The Blue Moselle," 
and as Pauline in '*The Kansom." The weather was 
extremely cold, but there was a genteel, enlightened and 
numerous audience present. Mr. Hackett's Falstaff 
was as good as usual, and Mr. Murdock 's re])resentation 
of the Prince of Wales was a fine piece of acting, in 
excellent keei)ing with his other performances on the 
previous nights of his engagement. 

January 28, Mdlle. Celeste, the celebrated actress 
from the (hand Opera House Paris, and Theatre Royal 
Druiy Lane, Covent Garden, Haymarket and Adelphi, 
London, api)eared as Madeline in **St. Marj^'s Eve," 
acted by her one hundred successive nights in the prin- 
cipal theatres of the British Metropolis and in Paris, 
Edinburgh, Dublin and New York with unbounded suc- 
cess. She also i^layed '*The French Spy," '*The Child 
of the Wreck," ''The Wept of Wish-ton-wish," **The 
Wizard Skiff," ''The Star of the Forest; or, A Stor>' 
of Old \^irginia." 

Mdlle. Celeste, by her unrivalled performances, drew 
admiring crowds with almost magnetic attraction and 
fairly eclipsed all other kinds of public entertainments. 
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Mr. Ward took his farewell benefit February 4, and 
two days later retired from the management of the 
theatre which had not been a profitable investment. 

The theatre was then fitted up for equestrian per- 
formances and was opened February 14, with * * Timour, 
the Tartar,'' which was followed by ''Blue Beard," 
''El Huyder, Chief of the Ghant Mountain; or, The 
War Wolf of Hindostan,'' "Marcel, the Reprobate" 
and "The Forty Thieves." The equestrian perform- 
ances closed March 2. 

The American was again opened for two nights. Miss 
Gannon playing "The Four Mowbrays" ^nd "The 
Actress of All Work." 

The National Theatre was opened during race week 
by a juvenile opera and ballet troupe under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Amherst and Mr. J. demons. 

Messrs. Ward and Walton then leased the theatre, 
and opened December 9, with an opera company com- 
posed of Mrs. Martyn, formerly Miss Inverarity, from 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, London, Miss Poole 
from the Theatre Royal Drury Lane and Opera House, 
Mr. Martyn from the Theatre Royal and Covent Gar- 
den and Mr. Guibelli from the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane and Queen's Theatre with a fine chorus and an 
orchestra composed of the principal members of the 
orchestra of the National Theatre, New York. 

The operas given were "The Maid of Palaiseau," 
' ' La Somnambula, " " Fra Diavolo, " " The Watennan, ' ' 
"Cinderella" and "Fidelio." 

For various causes the j^erformances were not well 
attended. The great attraction had been to the gal- 
leries of the House of Representatives, where exciting 
discussion had been carried on. Besides this the 
theatre was so extremely cold that many persons were 
deterred from repeating their visits, notwithstanding 
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their strong desire to enjoy the rich treat which had been 
nightly presented. Monday, December 23, Miss and 
Mr. Vandenhoff appeared in **The Hunchback." ''The 
Stranger'' was announced for the following night, but 
owing to a heavy snow-storm the cars from Baltimore 
did not arrive that day, and conse(|uently a part of the 
company was detained. The performances advertised 
for Tuesday were posti)oned to Thursday evening. 
''Richelieu" was the next play given. 

On January 1, 1840, Miss Vandenhoff 's benefit and 
the last appearance of herself and father took place, 
on which occasion Sheridan Knowles' popular play of 
"The wife, a Tale of Mantua" and "Catherine and 
Petruchio; or. The Taming of the Shrew" were per- 
formed. 

Mr. Vandenhoff 's Riclielieu was a most finished 
representation of the cardinal statesman. Miss Van- 
denhoff possessed a fine figure, a beautiful face, talent 
and genius. Her i)resentation of Julie had never been 
excelled, even by Fanny Kemble, the originator of that 
character. Her i>erfonnance of Catherine was ad- 
mirable, showing a capability in the comic line equally 
as strong as in the line of tragedy. 

Saturday, Januaiy 4, Miss Virginia Monier, a 
native actress, made her appearance in the favorite 
character of Portia in "The Merchant of Venice." 

The distinguished tragedian, Mr. Charles Kean, ap- 
peared Monday, Januarj' 6, in "Hamlet," Miss Monier 
playing Ophelia, He also appeared as Shylock, Rich- 
ard the Third and Sir Edward Mortimer in "The Iron 
Chest," supported by Miss Monier. The weather was 
intensely cold and the stoves in the theatre did not keep 
the house warm, therefore the audiences were slim. 

The fascinating, accomplished, and highly gifted 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
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and Covent Garden, London, was engaged for five 
nights, and made her debut before a metropolitan audi- 
ence on Monday, January 13, as Miss Peggy in **The 
Country GirP' and as the Widow Wiggins in an ad- 
mired entertainment of that name written expressly 
for her by J. Buckstone. The audience was highly 
gratified with her performance in both characters, and 
the enthusiasm and rapturous delight which prevailed 
throughout the whole evening were unanimous. More 
unequivocal demonstrations of applause and such re- 
peated and universal plaudits had never before been 
witnessed. Her representation of Peggy was an ex- 
traordinary performance. 

Tuesday night she played ^^The Irish Widow," in 
which she sang ^^Och Gramachree, Kilkenny Dear" 
and a medley of melodies as sung by her in Buckstone 's 
celebrated farce of ^*The Irish Lion." Also *' Widow 
Wiggins, " in which she sustained six characters. Other 
plays in which she appeared were ^'MiscJiief Making," 
** Foreign Airs and Native Graces," **No, No; or, The 
Glorious Minority," *'The Irish Widow," ^^The Wed- 
ding Day ' ' and ' ' The Irish Lion. ' ' For her benefit she 
played Miss Peggy in **The Country Girl" with an 
admired ballad called '*Pit Pat goes my Heart," and 
by particular desire introduced the beautiful ballad of 
** Robin Adair," accompanying herself on the harp. 

By her transcendent abilities as a comic actress, her 
unique versatility, and her happy presentation of every 
character allotted to her Mrs. Fitzwilliam aflforded 
the highest gratification to every person who had the 
pleasure of seeing her on the Washington boards. 
Everybody was delighted with Mrs. Fitzwilliam 's per- 
formance of Miss Peggy, the Widow Wiggins, the 
Widow Brady and Emily. She was one of the most 
brilliant stars in the theatrical galaxy. 
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The American comedian, W. R. Blake, while passing 
through the city, was prevailed upon to perform a few 
nights and apjieared January 20, as George Gossamer 
in ** Laugh when You Can." Mr. O'Connell, the tat- 
tooed man, also appeared. Mr. O'Connell was ship- 
wrecked in the North Pacific Ocean, remaining eleven 
years among the barbarous savages, where he under- 
went the painful operation of being tattooed, and was 
bound down for nine successive days in the most pain- 
ful i)osition. Mr. Blake also played* 'The Last Man; 
or, The Miser of p]lktham Green,'' ** Simpson and 
Co.," '*The Irish Lion," **Tlie Honey Moon," ** School 
for Scandal," and ''The Seven Clerks; or. The Three 
Thieves and The Denouncer." 

Mdlle. Celeste i)layed an engagement of six nights 
to crowded houses, beginning Monday, January 24. 

February 5, Mr. W. E. Burton began a short en- 
gagement. The i)erformance of Billy Laekaday, Paul 
Pnjy Jinn B(t(ff/.s and Tobias Shortcut by this inimit- 
able comedian eli(*ited the warmest applause and 
afforded the most uneijui vocal demonstrations of de- 
light in every i)art of the house. For his Ixmefit and 
last appearance on Saturday, February 8, he appeared 
as IJumble, the Brudb' in *M)liver Twist," which was 
l)erfoniie(l for the first time on that occasion. 

Monday, February 10, Mr. Booth i)resented ''Rich- 
ard the Third,'' and then played ^'Othello," "King 
Lear" and *'The Mayor of (Jarrett." 

The Kainer family of Tyrolese minstrels, consisting 
of ^liss Margaret Bainer, Miss Elena Bainer, Mr. 
Simon Bainer and Mr. Lewis Bainer, ai)i)eared in con- 
nection with the stock comj^any in a new play entitled 
"The Conscript; or. The Maiden's Vow," with Miss 
V. Monier in the leading role of Theresa. The follow- 
in*r night Knowh»s' new play of '*Love" was presented 
for the first time. 
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Wednesday, February 19, Mr. J. Wallack, Jr., one 
of the most promising actors of the day, and a member 
of the stock company, took his benefit playing Bertram 
in the play of that name and William in * * Black-Eyed 
Susan." The next night the celebrated and popular 
actress, Mrs. Maeder, formerly Miss Clara Fisher, be- 
gan an engagement of three nights, opening in **The 
Ladder of Love'' and *'The Englishman in India," 
in which she sustained the character of Sally Scraggs 
with the songs of ** Hurrah for the Emerald Isle" and 
*'Eory O'More." Other plays performed by her were 
''Gretna Green," ''A Dream of the Future," ''The 
Two Queens" and "TheVelsh Girl." 

Monday, February 24, Mr. Walton, one of the man- 
agers, took his first benefit, on which occasion Mr. Van- 
denhoflf appeared as Richelieu , having made a long 
journey for that purpose. The play of "Nicholas 
Nickleby" was presented the same night for the first 
time. 

After giving four half-price nights, when the plays 
were performed by the stock company, the season 
closed with a six nights' engagement of Mdlle. Celeste, 
who as usual met with tremendous success. Among 
the plays given was "The Maid of Cashmere," in 
which Celeste appeared as Zelica. The play was put 
on the stage in grand style, the scenery, painted by the 
celebrated artist Bengough, being superior to anything 
that had ever before been seen in Washington. Satur- 
day, March 7, the last night of her engagement, she 
appeared in a new piece entitled ' ' ' The Frontier Maid, ' ' 
written for her by Major Noah, editor of the New York 
Star. 

The American Theatre was opened in March for a 
few nights, then it was leased by Messrs. Jackson and 
Hardy of the American Theatre, Front Street, Balti- 
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more, who opened it March 31, Mr. Jackson appearing 
as Sir Edward Mortimer in **The Iron Chest." The 
season lasted two weeks, closing April 24, with **The 
Soldier's Daughter,'' ^^The Widow Wiggins," and 
''X Day After the Wedding," in which Mrs. Fitz- 
william sustained the principal characters. 

The National Theatre opened on May 25, with Mr. 
Ranger, who appeared for nine nights. His admirable 
delineations of French and other characters made a 
most favorable impression, and his representation of 
Clermont, a Fren(»h artist, in the beautiful drama of 
**The Artist's Wife," afforded a very rich treat to 
the friends of histrionic e\cellence. 

Mr. Henry Wallack, Miss Turi)in and Mr. Whitlock 
ai)i)eared ^londay, June 15, in the musical drama of 
** Charles XII." Master Diamond danced a negro 
horni^ipe and old Wirginny breakdown, in which he 
made the greatest display of heel and toe genius ever 
witnessed in this city. Miss Turpin was an accom- 
l^lished vocalist, and her song ** Away to the Mountain's 
Brow" met with a wann reception. They performed 
several j^lays and Master Diamond appeared in a num- 
ber of negro characters. The season closed Saturday, 
June 27. 

Mr. Walton announced an engagement with the great 
Fanny Elssler to begin July 9, but, owing to a slight 
accident during her performances in Philadelphia, her 
appearance was i)ostponed to Saturday, July 11. In 
addition to Mdlle. Elssler, Mons. Sylvain, from the 
Royal Academy of Music, Paris, was also engaged, and 
to give effect to the performance the corj^s de ballet 
of the Park Theatre, Xew York, and the Chestnut 
Street, Philadeljjhia, were engaged with a full and 
complete orchestra. 

Fannv Elssler made her debut l>efore one of the most 
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crowded and brilliant audiences ever witnessed within 
the walls of the National Theatre. Long before the 
rising of the curtain the lower boxes, the orchestra 
seats (introduced on this special occasion) and the 
parquette were occujned; and before the farce was 
ended and the charming artiste made her appearance 
as Lauretta in *'La Tarantula/' the lower part of the 
theatre was literally jammed, so that many gentle- 
men were compelled to stand in the aisles of the par- 
quette and the steps leading to it. 

Miss Elssler's lovely person, her graceful elasticity, 
sylph-like form, and matchless skill as a danseuse, 
created a most enthusiastic feeling on the part of the 
audience, which was manifested not only by the usual 
demonstrations of applause, but by the expressive looks 
of admiration, deliii^ht and surprise which many, espe- 
cially among the fair portion of the audience, mani- 
fested during the entire ])erformance. 

Her popular dance, La Cracovienne, was received with 
the most unbounded applause. Before the house was 
dismissed, Mdlle. Elssler, being loudly and enthusias- 
tically called for, was conducted to the front of the stage, 
and made her grateful acknowledgments to the aud- 
ience, stating with charming simplicity that *'the kind 
and flattering reception which she had experienced that 
night made her perfectly happy.'' She then retired 
amidst the most deafening applause. At the close of 
the play on the last night of her engagement she was 
called out by the unanimous call of the house, and in 
returning thanks to the audience, which she did with 
surpassing grace and artlessness, remarked: ''My 
stay among you has been very short, but I shall carry 
away with me recollections that will never be eflfaced." 
A shower of bouquets that were reserved as a final 
compliment to the matchless danseuse was thrown upon 
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tlie stage, and the curtain fell amidst cordial and rap- 
turous apptau.se. 

The coming of Fanny Elssler created an immense 
furore- People raved over her beautiful face and form. 
The National Intelligencer was deluged with communi- 
cations and poems in praise of her^ and it has been fre- 
quently stated— although I have been unable to find 
written or printed confirmation of the statement— that 
ladies tore off their jeweliy and threw it on the stage 
as an offering to her matchless beauty, grace and 
dancing. 

The next time the theatre opened was Tuesday; 
Deceml>er 8, 1840, under the management of Miss 
Virginia ilonier. On this occasion Mr, Edwin For- 
rest appeared as Claude Melnotte in ''The Lady of 
LyonSj" the fair manageress playing Pauline, Mr. 
Forrest also played *'Virginius," '^ Damon/' *'Bieh- 
elieu/* ''Metamora/* **The Gladiator^' and ^'Richard, 
the Third/' 

The veiT popular and accom])lished actress, Miss 
CliftoUj was the next performer. Her engagement was 
for six nights and she performed **The Lady of LyonSj" 
' * Fazio, ' ^ * * The Wife, '' ' * The Stranger, '' '' The Love 
Chase'* and *'Jaiie Shore, '^ 

Mr. Buekstone made his first appearance December 
28, in the comedy of *' Married Life'' and the farce of 
"Kiss in the Dark," He played three nights* 

During the year 1841 Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Jh\ Hackett, 
Mr* T. D- Rice, Mr. Sweeny, an Ethiopian singer and 
dancer, Mr. Booth, Mr. Forrest and Mr. J, W. Wallaek 
appeared in various plays, Mr, Fitzgerald Tasistro 
appeared June 28, as Hamlet^ followed by Shylock and 
Othello. The season was an unprofitable one, and on 
August 26, a farewell eomplinientaiy benefit was given 
Miss Virginia ilouier, the manageress, previous to her 
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departure for Europe on which occasion '* Wives as 
they Were and Maids as they Are'' and '*Cramond 
Brig" were presented. The committee which had 
charge of the benefit included W. W. Seaton, Gen. J. 
P. Van Ness, Benjamin Ogle Tayloe and many other 
prominent citizens. 

The Old American Theatre on Louisiana Avenue was 
converted into two spacious assembly rooms, which were 
opened on the 4th of March, 1841, with the inauguration 
ball of William Henry Harrison. 

The season of 1842 at the National Theatre began 
January 27, with Mr. A. Addams in '* Damon and 
Pythias," followed by **Virginius" and ** Othello." 
Then came *' Yankee Hill." Mr. Booth, Signor Her\4o 
Nano, Mrs. A. Knight, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Butler, 
Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. McLean, Mr. and Mrs. Hield, Mr. 
Hackett and Mr. Tuthill were the other principal per- 
formers during the year. Tom Placide was a member 
of the stock company. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mr. Buckstone appeared to- 
gether on Thursday, July 28, in a drama written by 
Buckstone expressly for himself and Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
entitled **The Snapping Turtles." On account of the 
great expense attendant upon this engagement the 
prices were advanced to fifty cents and one dollar. 

The year 1843 opened with a benefit to Miss Reynolds. 
January 4, Mr. Hackett appeared as Richard, the Third. 
He published a card in which he criticised the interpre- 
tation of the character of Richard as presented by other 
actors and stated how he thought Richard should be 
represented. The audience was not of the same opinion 
as Mr. Hackett. He did not repeat *' Richard." Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Burton were among the other performers 
early in the year. 
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On the last night of the season, January 28, Mr. Bur- 
ton api)eared as Dr. Pangloss in the sterling comedy 
by George Cohnan, the younger, entitled **The Heir at 
Law." Miss Reynolds appeared in the beautiful char- 
acter of Cicely Homespun, 

Saturday, February 12, the National Theatre was 
oi)ened under the management of Messrs. Hield,* Col- 
hns, Tuthill and Donaldson with Miss Hildreth, who 
afterwards married Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, as Julia 
in **The Hunchback." She played six nights. The 
Hield management ended disastrously. Mr. L. M. 
J]mery next oi)ened the theatre with Peter Richings as 
director. Vandenhoff was the star. He was followed 
by an Italian oi)era company. 

December 25, the celebrated violinist, Ole Bull, as- 
sisted by Mrs. liailey, made his first appearance. He 
comi)letcly electrified his audience and i)roduced en- 
thusiastic and l(mg-continued api)lause. 

During a i)()rtion of the year 1844, the theatre was 
used as a circus. In Ai)ril, the stockholders adoi)ted a 
resolution stating that on account of the unfavorable 
financial condition of the corporation a crisis had ar- 
rived in the affairs of the establislnnent and that the 
theatre, with scenery, machineiy, api)aratus and debts 
should be sold under a deed of trust. The theatre was 
sold, a i)rovisi()n being inserted in the deed of sale that 
it should be used for theatrical pun)oses for a certain 
time. 

Mr. \V. K. Burton, the come<lian, was the next lessee. 
He opened the theatre on Monday, January 13, 1845, 
with a good rompany and Mr. Anderson, a distin- 
guished tragedian, made his first appearance. He ap- 
eared as Clandr Mehiotte in '*The Lady of Lyons." 

Mr. Ward fitted up the old American Theatre which 
had been converted into the Washington Assembly 
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Rooms, and opened it under the name of Ward's New 
Olj^npic Saloon, January 13, with a company composed 
of Mrs. Timm, Miss McBride, Mrs. Hautonville, Miss 
Pauline, Mr. John Sefton, Mr. Brunton, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Anderton, Mr. McDonald and Mr. Ward. After 
a short time the price of admission was reduced to 
twenty-five cents to all parts of the house. It did not 
last long. 

Miss Clifton, Mr. and Mrs. Skerrit and Mr. E. S. 
Conner were some of the players who appeared at the 
National Theatre. 

The inauguration ball of President Polk was held at 
the National Theatre on the night of March 4, 1845. 
On the following night, while the play of ** Beauty and 
the Beast'' was being performed with Mr. Burton as 
Sir Aldgate Pinnp, Charley Burke as John Quill and 
Mrs. Burke as Selima, fire broke out in the oil room in 
the back part of the building and the entire theatre was 
soon enveloped in flames. The edifice was entirely de- 
stroyed, the bare walls alone being left standing. Seven 
or eight dwelling houses and several stables were 
destroyed. Two companies of Alexandria firemen 
dragged their engines from that city, a distance of eight 
miles, in a verv short time and arrived at the scene of 
the conflagration amid the cheers of an immense multi- 
tude. No lives were lost. 

Mr. Burton moved his company to the 01\Tiipic 
Saloon, but the insufficient patronage bestowed upon 
the comi)any compelled him to close the house after a 
few performances. 

At a meeting of citizens and strangers held March 
7, it was decided that a ball should be given at Carusi's 
Saloon on March 12, for the benefit of Mr. Burton and 
his company. Hon. James Buchanan, W. W. Seaton 
and a number of other prominent citizens and officers 
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of the Army and Navy were appointed a committee on 
arrangements. A resolution was adopted requesting 
the President and Mrs. Polk, ex-President and Mrs. 
Adams, ex-President and Mrs. Tyler, and Mrs. Madi- 
son to patronize this charitable undertaking by their 
presence. 

After the burning of the National Theatre the city 
was without a theatre until Monday, November 30, 

1846, when Mr. Kilmiste opened the Odeon, situated 
on the northeast corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Four-and-One-Half Street. This little theatre could 
accommodate between three hundred and four hundred 
persons. The company consisted of 6. F. Brown, Mrs. 
Mossop, Mr. Littel, Mr. Gibbon, George Jordan, Miss 
Dugard, ^Ir. Knowles, Miss Eliza Kilmiste, Mr. McGee, 
Miss Emma Kilmiste, Mr. D. Hayes and others. Vari- 
ous i)lays were given by the company and January 4, 

1847, Mdlle. Augusta, Mdlle. Dimier and Mons. Fred- 
erick, noted dancers, appeared. On account of the ex- 
traordinary exju^nse incurred the manager announced 
that he would be comi)elled to double the prices of ad- 
mission, which had been twenty-five and fifty cents. 

A local i)lay entitled ''Did You Ever Send Your Wife 
to Georgetown?'' was presented. T do not know what 
l)articular l)enefit was derived from a man sending his 
wife to (Georgetown, but the play appeared to be a 
great success. It was j^layed several nights and was 
rei)eated at intervals for (juite a time. 

f'liarley Burke, the grandson of the eldest Jefferson 
and half brother of the present *Moe" Jelferson, ap- 
l)eared as Dlrkftrif in ''The Spectre Bridegroom." In 
this i)lay Mr. Xicodemus started to Aldwinkle Hall to 
marry Miss Aldwinkle but on the way there had an 
apoi)lectie fit and died. His cousin, also named Nico- 
demus, then went to Aldwinkle Hall to notifv Mr. Aid- 
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winkle of the death of his cousin. He arrived late and 
being mistaken, on account of his close resemblance to 
his cousin, for the one expected did not have an oppor- 
tunity to explain matters. Dickory, who had been at 
the half-way house, had seen the dead body of Mr. Nico- 
demus and reported his death to Mr. Aldwinkle, who 
would not believe him. He thought that Dickory had 
been drinking, and told him that Mr. Nicodemus had 
arrived and was in the next room eating and drinking 
and making love to his daughter. Dickory reiterated 
his statment that he had seen the dead body of Mr. 
Nicodemus and that it must be his ghost that had ar- 
rived. 

The only time that I saw Charley Burke was in the 
character of Dickory , and although it has been many 
years since then I have never forgotten his appearance 
when he came on the stage after he had seen Mr, Nico- 
demus, whom he took to be the ghost of the dead man. 
His red hair stood on end, his face wore a look of terror 
and his hand, in which he held a candle was shaking 
like an aspen leaf. Mr. Nicodeyntis was dressed in 
sombre black and his funeral air, and tone of voice soon 
made all of the people at Aldwinkle Hall think that he 
was really a ghost. I have also remembered the reply 
and tone of voice of Mr. Nicodemus to Miss Georgiana 
Aldwinkle when she asked him if she could help him to 
some cold huckleberry pudding: **I never eat cold 
huckleberry pudding.'' 

Mr. Burke also played ^*The Irish Tutor," ** Catch- 
ing an Heiress," ** Grandfather Whitehead" and other 
plays. 

Mdlle. Malvini, a celebrated danseuse, appeared for 
a number of nights, and Mr. John Sefton appeared 
March 25, as Mr. Golightly in '*Lend Me Five Shill- 
17 
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ings. ' ' The Odeon closed April 10, 1847, with a bene- 
fit to the stock company. 

Messrs. G. F. Brown and H. F. Xichols leased a 
large new and commodious brick building on the south 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue near Four-and-One-Half 
Street and fitted it up as a theatre to accommodate one 
thousand auditors and called it the Adelphi. It was 
afterwards Young's coach-making establishment It 
was opened December 20, 1847, with a stock company, 
of which Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Herbert, Mrs. H. F. 
Xichols, Mrs. Hautonville and the proprietors were 
members. On the oi)ening night ''The Honeymoon'* 
was given with Mrs. Xichols as JuUancu **The 
Stranger,'' ''Romeo and Juliet,'' and other well-known 
plays were i>erfoniied. 

Mr. Kilmiste oi)ened the 01^^llpic Saloon with **The 
Model Artists" but it soon closed. Mr. C. Jenkins then 
oi>ened it with a minstrel trouj^e and reduced the prices 
of admission to twenty-five and twelve and one-half 
cents. 

During the early part of 1S48 the performances at 
the Adelphi were given by the stock company. Feb- 
ruary' lf>, the Yankee comedian, J. S. Silsbee, began an 
engagement of four nights. 

Mr. and Miss Logan played a week's engagement in 
''The Hunchback," "Lady of Lyons" and ''The 
lIoneyiii<X)n." 

Monday evening, February 28, 1848, Miss Julia 
Dean, the talented young actress, and Mr. Dean, the 
fKJpular tragedian, made their first ajipearance in 
Washington in '*Evadne: or. The Statues." Miss 
Dean also i)erfonned ''Lucretia Borgia," ''The Wreck- 
er's Daughter," ''The Wife," ''Love's Sacrifice,'' 
"Tionieo an<l Juliet," etc. Miss Dean's personations 
c»f the most anhunis tragic characters were such as to 
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elicit general commendation, not only from the press, 
but from the most competent judges of theatrical rep- 
resentations. 

A complimentary benefit was given to Miss Dean on 
Wednesday, March 15, by prominent citizens of the 
city, on which occasion the company volunteered their 
services and the managers surrendered the entire con- 
trol of the house to the committee on arrangements. 
The play was '*The Hunchback" and the house was 
filled to overflowing. 

Mr. E. S. Conner, Barney Williams, the Irish comed- 
ian, Geo. Vandenhoff, Miss H. Fanning Read, Mr. De 
Bar and Mr. Booth were the next performers, and the 
season closed May 6 with a complimentary benefit to the 
managers. 

Wednesday, June 7, 1848, the Adelphi was again 
opened with the great Operatic Troupe, consisting of 
Mrs. Seguin, Mr. W. H. Reeves and Mr. Seguin assisted 
by Mr. Gardner, Miss Lichstenstin, Mr. Sauer and 
others. The opera was ' * Maritana. ' ' * * The Bohemian 
Girl,'' **Fra Diavolo,'' ^* Elixir of Love," ^* Norma" 
and '*La Somnambula" were also given to large houses 
and generous applause. 

The regular fall and winter season opened November 
15, with the play of **The Hunchback" by a strength- 
ened stock company. 

Monday, December 11, Mr. and Mrs. Farren ap- 
peared in * * The Hunchback, ' ' and during their engage- 
ment performed many pieces. Mrs. Farren 's imper- 
sonation of the parts of Julia in '*The Hunchback," 
Marianna in **The Wife," and Julki in ''Romeo and 
Juliet" were masterly efforts. 

Mr. Buckley opened the Ohonpic, Tuesday, Januan^ 
18, 1848, with a stock company. It remained open 
about two months, during which time the management 
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changed twice. Those who played there were Mr. 
Moorehouse, Mrs. J. B. Booth, Mrs. CJeorge Jones, Mr. 
Booth and Elder Adams. 

During the season at the Adelphi which closed April 
16, 1849, the principal i>erformers were Julia Dean, 
Charley Burke, Mr. Bellamy, Miss Kate Horn and Mrs. 
A. Drake. The Danseuse Viennoises, forty-eight in 
number, under the direction of Mad. Josephine Weiss, 
gave two i>erfonnances. The Adelphi was reopened 
Monday evening. May 28, 1849, by Hamm & Owens, 
managers of the Holliday Street Theatre and Baltimore 
Museum, Baltimore, with the Astor Place Opera 
Troupe consisting of Signorina Amalia Patti, Signora 
Lietti Kossi, Signor Mona, Signor Bote, Signor Patti, 
Signor Parozzi, Signor Piemonttse, Signor Rossi Corsi, 
Signor Sanquerico, with full chorus and orchestra. 
Tliey sang *'I1 Barbierre Di Seviglia," **('hiari Di 
Rosenberg," *'Krnani" and ** Cinderella." 

Miss (Jannon, John E. Owens and Mr. Booth also ap- 
peared and the season closed June 9. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, August 27, 28 
and lM>, the Nightingale Ethiopian Serenaders, Messrs. 
II. K. Johnson, M. W. White, W. II. Morgan, George 
Kunkel and Harry Lehr, under the management of 
(leo. W. IIarv<\v, gave concerts at the Adeli>lii. 

The fall and winter season of lS4i)-50 began Novem- 
ber \\K the theatre being under the management of 
Cartlitch and Brown. 

During January, Eebruary, March, Aj^ril and May, 
1^50, J. p. Adams, W. Marshall, the young American 
tragedian, Mr. and Mrs. Baniy Williams, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Pitt, Mdlle. Rosa Jac(|ues, Charley Burke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Farren, H. J. Seymcmr, Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Hudson, Sam Olenn, Julia Dean, Anna Cruise, John 
p]. Owens and Charlotte Cushman ai)peared in various 
plays. 
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Miss Cushman made her first appearance in Wash- 
ington Wednesday, May 1, 1850, in her celebrated char- 
acter of Meg Mer riles in **Guy Mannering." High as 
the public expectation had been raised by the reports 
of her acting elsewhere it was not disappointed, and 
at the close of the performance this truly great actress 
was called before the curtain to receive a double mani- 
festation of public applause. She played Lady Mac- 
beth the next night. In the daggar scene she abso- 
lutely electrified the audience ; the tone, the expression 
of face, the whole manner, was so peculiarly fine that 
the applause was loud and long-continued. 

She also played Mrs. Haller in **The Stranger," and 
Jtdianna in **The Honeymoon." The season closed 
May 17, with Julia Dean as Jxdia in **Tlie Hunchback." 
The theatre as again opened June 5, with Kate and 
Ellen Bateman, aged four and six years, in '* Richard, 
the Third." There was a short summer season and 
the regular season opened October 21. During this 
season Mrs. Flynn, J. H. Taylor, Mr. Booth, Joseph 
Proctor, Mr. Chanfrau, who appeared as Mose in **A 
Glance at New York," Mr. J. Seymour, Mrs. Mossop 
and Miss Fanny Wallack were the principal perform- 
ers. Miss Wallack was a native of Washington and 
her engagement was most successful. Besides Juliet, 
Margaret Elmore in *' Love's Sacrifice," and Pauline 
in **The Lady of Lyons," she played *' Hamlet" for 
her benefit, and rendered the part with so much truth 
and delicacy that she was rapturously called for when 
the curtain dropped. Her reading throughout reflected 
the highest credit on her judgment and capacity. 

November 8, 1850, Edwin Booth, then a youth of six- 
' teen years of age, made his first appearance in Wash- 
ington as Hemeya to 'his father's Pescara in Shield's 
tragedy of '*The Apostate." He played the character 
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in a very creditable manner, giving ample evidence 
that the mantle of the father would fall upon the son. 
In 1844, a new star appeared in the dramatic firma- 
ment which, increasing in brilliancy, soon outshone all 
others in the constellation and spread its rays all over 
Europe. This star became known as '*The Swedish 
Nightingale," and the most eminent composers pro- 
nounced her the musical miracle of the age. Moscheles 
said she had ** truly enchanted him." Lablache de- 
clared that **everj' note was like a pearl." Mendels- 
sohn wrote that she was the first artist that ** united in 
the same degree natural gifts, study and depth of feel- 
ing," the combination of the three never existing be- 
fore. She made her debut in opera in Stockholm in 
1838, when eighteen years of age, but in 1841 left the 
stage and went to Paris, where she studied under Man- 
uel Garcia, reai)i)earing on the stage in Berlin in 1844. 
She appeared in opera in Her Majesty's Theatre, Lon- 
don, May 4, 1847, and the critic Henn^ F. Chorley 
wrote that **the town" sacred and i)rofane went mad 
about her. The Lind mania was epidemic everj'where 
in Europe during the year 1848, and March 18, 1849, 
she made her last appearance on the operatic stage as 
AVxce in *'Hobert, Le Diable." Her fame had spread 
to the new world, and P. T. Barnum sent an agent to 
Euro]>e to make an engagement with her for a series of 
concerts to be given in the principal cities of the United 
States. A contract was signed with Jenny Lind at 
Lubeck, Germany, January 1>, 1850, by which she was 
to receive $1,(MM) each for one hundred concerts. The 
contract was close<l at the end of the ninety-third con- 
cert. In June, 1S51, the Xew York Tribune stated that 
it had Mr. Barnum's authority for saying that there 
had been no unfriendly difference whatever between 
himself and Miss Lind and the reason for terminating 
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the engagement was his desire to visit Europe in the 
North America; in proof of which the following note 
was published for Miss Lind: 

To P. T. Barnum— Afy Dear Sir: I accept your proposi- 
tion to close our contract to night, at the end of the 93d 
concert, on condition of my paying you $7,000, in addition 
to the sum I forfeit under the conditions of not finishing the 
engagement at the end of 100 concerts. Jenny Lind. 

Phil., June 9, 1851. 

Miss Lind arrived at New York, September 1, 1850. 
Thousands of people covered the shipping and piers 
and other thousands congregated on the wharf at Canal 
Street to see her land. Triumphal arches were erected 
bearing the legends ** Welcome Jenny Lind" and '* Wel- 
come to America." Twenty thousand persons sur- 
rounded her hotel and she appeared and gracefully 
bowed in response to the great outburst of applause 
which greeted her. At night she was serenaded by two 
hundred members of the Musical Fund Society escorted 
by three hundred firemen in red shirts and bearing 
lighted torches. 

The desire to see and hear this queen of song was so 
great that very large prices were paid for seats and the 
receipts were so large that Mr. Bamum gave Miss Lind 
a large portion of the profits in addition to the $1,000 
per night. From her portion of the receipts for the 
first two nights in New York she gave $10,000 in charity. 
During her stay in the United States she gave away 
over $50,000 in charity. 

The excitement over the ** Swedish Nightingale" 
spread more rapidly over this country than in the old 
world. 

Washington had no hall sufficiently large to accom- 
modate the large crowds which were expected to attend 
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the concerts of the great and unrivalled songstress when 
she should come to this city. Messrs. Willard and Ree- 
side took immediate measures to provide one. They 
removed the ruins of the old National Theatre and 
erected a large hall on the site. A commission consist- 
ing of Robert Mills, architect, Joel Downer and James 
King, builders, made a thorough examination of the 
building and certified that every part of it was suffi- 
ciently strong to sustain with safety the largest audi- 
ence that could jjossibly be acconnnodated on its floors. 
The building was called National Hall and would seat 
3,500 persons. 

Two concerts were announced, one to take place on 
Monday, December 1(5, and the other Wednesday, De- 
cember 18. The pri(»es of seats were fixed at seven 
dollars, five dollars and four dollars. 

In addition to Jenny Lind there were Signor Belleti, 
tenor, Joseph Burke violinist, and Messrs. Kyle and 
Seide, ])erfonners on the flute. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Mr. Benedict, and the whole Germania Mus- 
ical Society took ])art in the concerts. 

.Jenny Lind arrived in this city from Baltimore, Sun- 
day evening, l)eceml)er 15, and was (piietly driven to her 
lodgings, which was in striking contrast with her ar- 
rival in other cities, where i)eoi)le ran after her carriage 
and indulged in boisterous demonstrations. The fol- 
lowing day, in (•omi)any with ^fessrs. Barnum, Belleti, 
Jienedict and Keeside, she called on President Fillmore 
and, attended by the President, visited the various 
ai)artments of the White House. She went to the Sen- 
ate ('haml)er and was an attentive listener to the debates 
then going on. The President of the Senate and the 
Si)eaker of the House of Hei)resentatives courteously 
tendereil to her the use of their official chambers, but 
owing to the dampness of the passages in the Capitol 
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she was afraid her voice would be affected and left the 
building without visiting the House. She went to the 
U. S. Supreme Court room, and had the gratification 
of listening to Mr. Clay while he was» arguing a cause. 
She expressed great admiration for Mr. Clay, partic- 
ularly his noble sentiment *'I would rather be right 
than be President. ' ' 

At noon on the 17th, Miss Lind, by invitation of Mr. 
Washington, embarked in a special steamer, attended 
by Mr. Washington himself, Messrs. Bamum, Belleti, 
Benedict and several ladies and gentlemen, invited 
guests and proceeded to Mount Vernon, where the party 
spent some time in viewing the many interesting and 
impressive memorials of the consecrated spot. 

The first concert was given as announced on Monday, 
December 16, 1850, and was attended by the largest, most 
brilliant and certainly the mosl gratified audience which 
had ever assembled at any public entertainment in this 
city. Every part of the spacious hall was occupied 
by eager auditors. Among those present were the 
President of the United States and family, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Mr. 
Crittenden, Major-General Scott, Justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court and many senators and representatives. 

The good feeling of the audience towards the presi- 
dent, Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, General Scott and Mr. 
Crittenden was manifested in the most marked and 
cordial manner as these distinguished visitors entered 
the hall. 

The audience began to assemble as early as six 
o'clock, and when at last the ai)pearance of Miss Lind 
gave to reality the place of pent-up expectation she was 
greeted with a burst of applause which fairly shook the 
stout walls of the building. Silence was at once re- 
stored and as the beautiful strains of the Casta Diva 
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came clear and liquid from the lips of this queen of song 
a death-like stillness prevailed. When she finished 
there was a torrent of applause which was repeated 
again and again. 

Her next was a trio for voice and two flutes, called 
' ' Camp of Silesia, ' ' composed expressly for Miss Lind. 
The flutes were played by Messrs. Kyle and Seide. 

In this piece she imitated and surpassed the most ex- 
quisite tones of the flute by her finer cadence. Nothing 
could excel the brilliancy of this performance and it 
fairly set the audience wild. 

The bird song and the echo song were given with 
mar\'elous accuracy and a sweetness of melody perfectly 
unimaginable until heard. 

At her second concert she sang for the first time in 
America the national song of **Hail Columbia," to 
which her unrivalled voice, accompanied by Signor 
Benedict's powerful and admirable orchestra, gave the 
highest effect. 

It wai5 sui)i)Osed that the great crowd of high and 
humble which flocked to the first concert, notwithstand- 
ing the unheard of, but necessarj^ prices was moved 
chiefly by curiosity to hear one so renowned in song 
and who had won so many hearts by her goodness. 
But, when a greater crowd filled the immense hall a 
second time and at the same ])rices, it could be justly 
ascribed to but one cause, and that one the unequaled 
attractions of the artiste combined with high esteem for 
the woman. 

Her matchless purity of style, surpa^ssing vocal 
l)owers, and excellence of private character had 
charmed the audiences and all Washington paid tribute 
to Jennv Lind. 
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Feb. 10. Recollections of a Washington Newspaper Corres- 
pondent. Francis A. Richardson. Pu^blished in 
this volume. 
Early Literature of the District of Columbia. Ains- 
worth R. Spofford. Published in this volume. 
Mar. 10. The Beginnings of Government in the District of 
Columbia. Wilhelmus B. Bryan. Published in 
this volume. 
Apr. 14. Old Residences and Family History in the City 
Hall Neighborhood. Douglass Zevely. Published 
in this volume. 
May 12. The Bradley Family and the Times in Which They 
Lived. Charles S. Bradley. Published in this 
volume. 
A Historj' of the City Post-OflRce. Madison Davis. 
Published in this volume. 
Nov. 10. A History of the Seal of the Columbia Historical 
Society. Elizaln^tL Bryant Johnston. Published 
in this volume. 
The Theatres of Washington from 1835 to 1850. 
A. L Mudd. Published in this volume. 
Dec. 8. The White House, its History and its Restoration. 
Charles Moore. Published in The Century Maga- 
zine April, 1903. 
**Lond(m records of Maryland. Virginia and New 
Jersey in 1688,*' from an encyclopaedia of that 
date. Read by Augustus G. Heaton. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

57ih meeting, January 6, 1902. 

The first communication of the evening was from Mr. Glenn 
Brown on **The Making of a Plan for the City of Washing- 
ton'' and was handsomely illustrated by lantern slides. 
The second was by Mr. Charles Moore on **L 'Enfant and the 
Improvement of Washington." Dr. James Dudley Morgan 
added a brief tribute to the genius and ability of the bril- 
liant French engineer. Vice-President Spoflford announced 
that, in response to numerous requests, the Board of Man- 
agers had changed the regular meeting night of the Society 
from the first to the second Monday in the month, the change 
to take effect in February. Present about 125 members and 
guests; when the latter had withdrawn the Society listened 
to the reports of its oflScers and held its annual election. 

58th meeting, February 10, 1902, 

Mr. Francis A. Richardson presented the first communica- 
tion entitled ** Recollections of a Washington Newspaper Cor- 
respondent"; Dr. Ainsworth R. Spoflford the second ; its theme, 
** Early Literature of the District of Columbia." About 100 
members and guests present. 

Special meeting, February 22, 1902, 

The Society, having decided in a meeting of its Governing 
Board that the time was ripe for a social conference at which 
the members might have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with each other, determined upon a Washington 
Birthday celebration. This seemed peculiarly appropriate 
since our first President, Dr. Joseph ^I. Toner, of gracious 
memory, had for years observed this custom, inviting the 
members of this Society, after its organization to meet the 
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members of the Washington National Monument Association 
of which he was also an oflScer. Our own celebration taking 
the form of a Special Meeting followed by a luncheon, was 
held in the Banquet Hall of the Shoreham, on Saturday after- 
noon, from two to four o'clock. The opening address was 
by President Kasson and was followed by impromptu speeches 
by Mr. Lewis J. Davis, chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements; Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, Vice-President 
Hagner, who displayed some interesting Washington relics, 
portraits, etc.; Commissioner Macfarland, Vice-President 
Spofford, Col. Cutts and Corresponding Secretary Weller. 
These speeches— historical, patriotic, humorous and remin- 
iscent—were all in the happiest vein. During the luncheon 
a stringed band contributed appropriate music. 

59th meeting, March 10, 1902. 

Mr. W. B. Br>'an read the communication of the evening 
entitled **The Beginnings of Government in the District of 
Columbia.*' The paper was discussed by Messrs. Tindall, 
Bundy, Weller and Hagner. In the historical exhibit forming 
the second part of the pn)gramme. Curator James F. Hood 
exhibited a lithograph in colors of the Capitol and grounds 
about it, as they appeared in 1848; Dr. J. Dudley Morgan, 
phot4)graph of Duddington, with relics from the mansion; 
Mr. Allen C. Clark, a photograph of Tht (huhhij, formerly 
The Fninklin, at the intersection of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
21st and F Streets, where Chief Justice ^lai-shall and other 
members of tht» Supreme Court boarded; also the residence 
of Chief Justice Fuller, formerly of Tench Ringgold, P^scj., 
1801 F Street ; Mr. John B. Larner. a |)hotograph of the S. W. 
corner of 14th and F Streets as it was in November, 1865; 
and Mr. M. I. Weller, a rare map of the city, dated 1857. 
Present abotit liM) members and gtiests. 

60th meeting. April li, ItKrj. 

Mr. Douglass Zevely's communication entitled *M)ld Resi- 
dences and Family History in the City Hall Neighborho(Ml,*' 
was discus.^<l bv ^lessrs. Brvan and llaLmer, while Mr. Lewis 
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J. Davis added a few words about the neighborhood of 10th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. Dr. Tindall spoke briefly 
of a map in the possession of the District Commissioners, 
showing the metes and bounds of the land owned by the 
original proprietors. Mr. Zevely exhibited a photograph of 
Mr. W. W. Birth and a water-color sketch of his grocery store 
at the comer of 3d Street and Indiana Avenue. Major Henry 
B. Looker exhibited papers relating to the municipality of 
Georgeto\^Ti, among them the original contract between the 
Town Council and Thomas Moore for the construction of 
**the causeway'' in 1805; with correspondence between the 
authorities of Georgetown and those of Alexandria as to the 
probable advantages and disadvantages of such a work; also 
the reproduction of a map by Nicholas King showing the 
original topography of the city in 1797. Present about 65 
members and guests. 

eUi meeting. May 12, 1902, 

A resolution relative to the preservations by the Govern- 
ment of the valuable data contained in the ** official records 
of the census of the United States from 1790 to 1890/' having 
been offered by Vice-President Spofford before the Board 
of Managers and heartily approved of by them, on motion 
of Dr. Marcus Baker was read to the Society at large. Pro- 
fessor McGee moved its adoption, seconded by Mr. Henry 
A. Willard, unanimously adopted by the Society. Mr. Charles 
S. Bradley presented a communication on **The Bradley 
Family and the Times in Which They Lived." Remarks by 
Mr. L. J. Davis. Mr. Madison Davis prepared the second 
paper of the evening which at his request was read by Mrs. 
Secretary- Beall; it was entitled **A History of the City 
Post-Office. ' ' Present about 75 members and guests. 

62d meeting. November 10, 1902. 

Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston contributed **A History 
of the Seal of the Society," a subject that was discussed by 
Mr. W. B. Bryan and Vice-President Hagner. The second 
comunication, '*The Theatres of Washington from 1835 to 
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1850'' was by Mr. A. I. Mudd and was discussed by Mrs. 
Simon Newcomb and Mr. M. I. Weller. Present about 75 
members and guests. 

63d meeting. December 8, 1902. 

**The White House, its History and its Restoration" 
formed the theme of Mr. Charles Moore's communication and 
it was discussed by Mrs. Simon Newcomb, Miss Johnston and 
Messrs. Bryan, Weller, Moore, Blount and Hagner. Mr. A. 
G. Heaton read from an eneyclopjedia published in London 
in the seventeenth century, an account of Maryland, Virginia 
and New Jersey in 1688. Mr. Lewis J. Davis urged upon 
the members present the advisability of enlarging the mem- 
bership of the Society that its work might be correspondingly 
enlarged and read pertinent extracts from the inaugural ad- 
dress of our first President, Dr. Joseph M. Tones. Present 
about 85 members and guests. 

Of the above meetings the first five were held in the Banquet 
Hall of the Shoreham; the last two, at the Arlington while 
the first named hotel w^as closed (m account of extensive 
alterations. 



COLUMBLV HISTORICAL SOCIETY- REPORT OF 
THE TREASURER, 1902. 

N(>TK: Owing to the illness and absence from the city of 
Mr. William A. Mearns, Treasurer of the Society, no report 
was made. 



NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECORDING 
SECRETARY, 1902. 

To THE President and Members op the Columbia Histor- 
ical Society: 

The Recording Secretary respectfully submits this, the 
Ninth Annual Report, beginning with the 57th meeting, Jan- 
uary 6, 1902, and ending with the 63d meeting on December 
8, of the same year. 

Although 21 persons have been elected to membership dur- 
ing this period, death has robbed the Society of 8 members, 
7 have resigned and 5 have dropped out through other causes, 
making the total loss 20 ; thus giving us a membership of 251 
at the end of the year. 

The Society has held seven meetings, five in the banquet hall 
of the Shoreham and two, through the courtesy of Mr. Roessle, 
at the Arlington Hotel, while the Shoreham was closed for 
alterations. Eleven written and several unwritten communi- 
cations have been presented, which were discussed by 24 per- 
sons. The average attendance has been 89 ; the largest, 125, 
at the January and the smallest, 65, at the April meeting. 
The Board of Managers has held thirteen meetings at which 
the average attendance has been 10; the smallest 5 and the 
largest 13. 

Besides the above a Special Meeting was held on February 
22, to commemorate Washington's Birthday. This was a 
daylight function and was heartily enjoyed by all who 
braved the inclemency of the weather to attend. 

Volume 5 of the Records, published this year, contains 329 
pages and 3 illustrations. By means of an appendix, the 
work of the Society was brought down to the end of the 
current year including the reports read at the 8th annual 
meeting and the results of the elections at the same. 
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In January of 1902 the Board of Managers changed the 
meeting night of the Society from the first to the second Mon- 
day in each month, the new rule going into operation in 
February. 

The Society feels that it has earned the right to the support 

of all interested in the preservation of accurate historical 

data and desires to increase its membership. More members 

mean increased facilities for accomplishing those objects for 

which this Society was organized and a hastening of the time 

when it can have a home of its own where its constantly 

growing librar>' may be available to all its members. 

^Iary Stevens Beall, 

Recording Secretary. 
January 12, 1903. 



NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 

To THE President and Members op the Columbia Histor- 
ical Society : 

I herewith present to you my ninth annual report. 

One copy of Volume 5 of our publications was delivered 
to the Secretary for a new member of the Society who w^as 
entitled thereto, and one copy of our publication : * * In Mem- 
oriam,'' was sent to Mrs. Henry L. West by vote of the Board 
of Managers. One copy of: ** Washington in the Forbes Ex- 
pedition'' was sold at the schedule price, and a copy of Vol- 
ume 2 was forwarded to the Secretary at her request for the 
Society's use. 

In February, 1902, all the books, pamphlets, maps and 
other literary material relating to the District of Columbia, 
aggregating several hundred items, which were bequeathed to 
the Society by Dr. Samuel C. Busey, were turned over to me 
by his executor, and are now in my possession. A card cata- 
logue, nearly completed, accompanied the bequest, but an 
enumeration of the items in detail would swell this report 
beyond reasonable bounds. I w^as therefore authorized, by 
vote of the Managers at their meeting in November last, to 
prepare a typewritten catalogue of the Society's library, in- 
cluding all its acquisitions from organization to the present, 
which may be published when the funds of the Society will 
warrant the expense. The catalogue is now in preparation. 

Following is a list of accessions during the past year aside 
from the Busey Donation : 

Map of the City of Washington, showing the lines of the 
various properties at the division with the original proprietors 
in 1792. Colored. 23x30. 1884. (Presented by Mr. W. 
Mosby Williams.) 

A number of invitation cards, ball programs, etc. (30 
items.) (Presented by Mr. James O^Neil.) 
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Southern History Association Pubucations. Nos. 1 to 
6 of Vol. VI. 8°. 1902. (By exchange with the Associa- 
tion.) 

Iowa Masonic Grand Lodge. Quarterly Bulletin. Nos. 1 
to 5 of Vol. V. 8^ 1902. (By exchange with the Grand 
Lodge.) 

New York Public Library Bulletin. Nos. 1 to 12 of 
Vol. VI. 4^ 1902. (By exchange with the Library.) 

United States Public Documents. Monthly Catalogue. 
Nos. 83 to 94. 8^ (Presented by the Superintendent of 
Documents. ) 

West Virginia Historical Magazine. Nos. 1 to 4 of Vol. 
II. 8°. 1902. (By exchange with the W. Va. Hist, and 
Antiq. Soc.) 

The Free Lance. No. 137 of Vol. 17 (Jan. 7, 1902), and 

The Presbyterian Standard. No. 34 of Vol. 44 (August 
20, 1902). 8^ (Presented by Rev. R. R. Howison.) 

Andrews, G. C. The Story of Creation. 8°. (Presented 
by the Author.) 

Reader, F. S. Some Pioneer Families of Washington Co., 
Penn. (Presented by the Author.) 

The Washington Historun. No. 4 of Vol. II. 8^ 1902. 
(By exchange with the Washington State Hist. Soc.) 

Kansas State Historical Society. Proceedings, Vol. 7, 
1901-1902, and Thirteenth Biennial Report. 8^ (By ex- 
change with the Society.) 

Washington National Monument. History of the Monu- 
ment and of the Society. (Presented by the Society.) 

All of which is respectfully submitted : 

James F. Hood, 

Curaior, 
Washinotox, D. C, 
January 12, 1903. 



REPORT OF THE CHRONICLER. 

PRINCIPAL LOCAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1902. 

The Chronicler submitted the following report. 
Jan. 9. Washington City Reservoir in use. 
** 15. Park Commission plans reported to the Senate. 
** 29. First meeting of Trustees of Carnegie Institution. 
Feb. 5. Washington Railway and Electric Co. formed by 
merging the Metropolitan, Columbia and Great 
Falls Street Railroad Co. 
** 7. Sale of the Foundry M. E. Church property, corner 

of 14th and G Sts., N. W. 
** 24. Visit to the city of Prince Henry of Germany. 
** 26. Cases of smallpox reported. 
Mar. 7. Census Bureau made permanent. 
Apr. 19. Awards in the 16th street extension case confirmed. 

** 24. Rochambeau statue unveiled. 
May 21. Spanish War Memorial at Arlington unveiled. 
** 23. Elijah Chapman hanged for murder of Ida Simms. 
** 29. First caisson launched in the construction of the new 
steam railroad bridge over the Potomac. 
June 25. No. 22 Lafayette Square occupied by the President 
until November 6, during improvements in the 
White House. 
** 26. Dr. F. A. Lane resigns as director of High Schools, 
and Percy M. Hughes appointed in his place. 
July 1. Provision for a personal tax law a part of the Dis- 
trict appropriation Bill. 
** 5. Work in progress in building an electric road con- 
necting Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis. 
** 9. Improvements begun at Washington Barracks, site 

of new War College. 
** 10. Saturday declared to be a legal half holiday under 
the code. 
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Aug. 12. Prevalence of typhoid fever. 

Sept. 12. Library of Congress opened on Sundays from 2 to 

10 p. m. 
** 20. Scarcity of coal experienced by all classes. 
** 22. Electric line completed from Berwyn to Laurel, Md. 
** 27. Committee appointed to receive subscriptions for a 

memorial to the late ex-Governor Shepherd. 
** 29. Temple Baptist Church, 10th and N Streets, N. W., 

dedicated. 
Oct. 6. Encampment of the 6. A. R. in session. 
** 11. Ground broken for erection of hall by D. A. R. 
** 13. Henry L. West appointed Commissioner in place of 

John W. Ross, deceased. 
** 17. National Rifles disband as a military organization. 
** 24. Change in the A.B. degree course Columbian Uni- 
versity from four to three years. 
Nov. 13. District to rank with the states in the benefits of the 

Cecil Rhodes scholarship. 
** 25. Ashley M. Gould appointed judge of the Supreme 

Court of the District, vice Andrew C. Bradley, 

deceased. 
** 29. Morgan IL Beach appointed attorney for the Dis- 
trict, vice Ashley M. Gould appointed judge of the 

Supreme Court of the District. 
Dec. 2. Work to be resumed to utilize the power of Great 

Falls. 
** 5. Exhibiti(m by Dr. Lorenz of his bloodless method 

•of treating hip dislocation. 
** 12. Plan for new municipal building selected. 
** 16. Senate union railroad depot bill passed by House 

with amendments. 
** 16. The Evin'xmj Star celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. 



REMONSTRANCE OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY CONCERNING THE RECORDS OF 

THE UNITED STATES CENSUS. 

Whereas, The members of the Columbia Historical Society 
have learned with surprise and regret that it has been pro- 
posed in a bill now pending in Congress to destroy or to 
divide up among the States the original official Records of 
the Census of the United States from 1790 to 1890 ; therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly remonstrate against such a 
disposition of these valuable historical archives, because 

1. They contain historical and biographical data not else- 
where to be found. 

2. They furnish evidence of births, deaths and nativities in 
detail, not published in the volumes of the Census, except in 
aggregate figures—no individual names being printed. 

3. They contain many specific facls of local resources, in- 
dustries and productions in agriculture, manufactures, min- 
ing, etc., which are only tabulated in gross in the printed 
records. 

4. They embrace more information regarding disease and 
mortality than the condensed statistics exhibit. 

5. They are highly important as determining facts of per- 
sonal residence, age or occupation at a given period of life, 
of vast numbers of the population of the United -States. 

6. They belong to the class of original documents illustra- 
. ting the decennial progress of the nation in every part, which 

should be carefully preserved, as of permanent interest and 
value. 

Resolved y That any partition among the States of these 
invaluable national Records would scatter them at remote 
distances, and would defeat the object of conserving them 
for public reference, under proper conditions, at the Capital 
of the nation. 
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Resolved, That since the only reason alleged for destroying 
or dividing these Records of the Census is the want of adequate 
space in our public buildings, we earnestly urge upon Con- 
gress an immediate provision for a fire-proof Hall of Records, 
to contain the Government Archives, a measure of pressing 
necessity and national importance, already too long delayed. 

Offered by Vice-President Spoflford, May 12, 1902, en- 
dorsed by Board of Managers and unanimously passed by 
the Society. 



NECROLOGY. 

1902, May 4th Tuomas Wilson. 

1902, :May 15th Andrew C. Bradley. 

1902, May 31st T. Ritchie Stone. 

1902, June 12th Wiluam Galt. 

1902, June 25th Walter S. Cox. 

1902, July 29th John W. Ross. 

1902, September 12th Alexander R. Shepherd. 

1902, September 23d John W. Powell. 
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Appendix 267 

Barlow, Joel, of Kalorama 63 

Birth, \V. W 104 

Blair, Francis P., founder and editor of the Daily Olobe 46 

Blodget, Samuel, author of first book printed in America on 

Economic Science 53 

Boynton, Henry V., Tribute to, 27. Author, 66. 

Bradley, Charles S., Communication from 123 

Bradley Family, The, and the times in which they lived, 123. The 
Bradley brothers, 123. Autobiographical note of Abraham 
Bradley, 124. Letters from, 125. His son Abraham, 130. 
Letters from, 131. His marriage and his residence at Che\*y 
Chase, 133. Dr. Phineas, his marriage and his residence, 134. 
Death of the two brothers and obituary notice, 136. Descend- 
ants of Dr. Phineas, 136. Houses lived in and positions filled 
by William A., 137. Henry, 138. Joseph H., 139. Charles, 
140. Rural aspect of C Street in his day, 141. 

Brown, Glenn, Communication from 1 

Census, The United States, Remonstrance of the Columbia Historical 

Society concerning the Records of 289 

City Hall Neighborhood, Old Residences and Family History in the, 
104. The Birth estate, Acker's stone-yard and Trinity Parish 
Hall, 104. Almon Baldwin, ^lechanics' row and the George 
W. Phillips family, 106. Occupants of houses on D Street, east 
of Third, 107. The Misses Koone's school for girls, 108. 
Houses still standing practically as they were built, 109, 111. 
First house built on Third Street and the Rittenhouse Acad- 
emy, 110. Blagden's Row and Robert Toombs, 112. Other 
families on E Street, 113. Former muddy condition of street, 
114. The Beales and ^IcCallas, 115. Home of Charles S. 
Wallach and Mrs. Peyton's boarding house, 110. General Peter 
Bacon, 117. Eben L. Childs, Rev. Byron Sunderland and the 
Fendalls, 110. Houses with "pebble-dashed" fronts, ' 121. 
Pump on Indiana Avenue and the spring that supplies it, 122. 

Committees for 1903 270 

Communications made to the Society during 1902 278 

Davis, Madison, Communication from 143 

Duddington, Residence of Daniel Carroll, Remarks of Ja.s. Dudley 
Morgan, M.D., while exhibiting a picture of, 97. Correspond- 
ence in relation to change in location of the house between 
L'Enfant and the Commissioners, 98. 
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Elliot, Jonathan, as journalist and editor 53-55 

Field, Kate, as a journalist 50 

Force, Peter, as author and editor 45 

Gales, Joseph, senior and junior 43, 44 

Grovernnient, The Beginnings of, in the District, 65. First refer- 
ence to " exclusive jurisdiction," 65. Earliest resolution on the 
same subject, 66. Political rights of District citizens not an 
issue in early legislation, 67. Congress begins its policy of 
delegating its powers of legislation over the District, 69. 
First " District Day " in Congress, 73. letter from the 
citizens to Congress, 74. Public meeting suggested to consider 
the best means of securing the political rights of the citizens, 
75. fleeting called, 76. Alexandria freeholders' memorial to 
Congress, 77. Last national election at which a District citizen 
cast a vote, 78. Fears for the permanency of the Federal City 
as the seat of government, 79. Woodward's pamphlets, 79, 83. 
A limited franchise, 81. State rule, or congressional, 82. 
Sectional jealousies, 85. Arguments for and against " ex- 
clusive jurisdiction," 87. Efforts to increase the franchise, 88. 
Position taken by Alexandria citizens on form of government 
for the District, 89. Territorial bill commented upon, 91. 
Washington provided with adequate governmental machinery, 
93. The right of the governed to have a voice in making the 
laws declare*! inalienable, 94. 

Green, Duff, as editor and public printer 46 

Johnston, Miss Elizabeth Bryant, Communication from 214 

Kendall, Amos, founder of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb 46 

Liarner, John B., Remarks of, on exhibiting an old Photograph of 
the Southeast Corner of 14th and F Streets, 100. Evolution 
of the Ebbitt House, 100. Home of Dand Craufurd and the 
Frenchman's Hotel, 101. Albert H. Craney, the Occidental 
and the Farnham House, 102. Newspaper Row, and the home 
of Aaron Burr, 103. 
L'Enfant, Peter Charles, Preparative studies of, before drawing 
plan for the Fe<ieral City, 3. Two questions he must solve be- 
fore drawing his plan, 5. Introducing water effects, 6. The 
garden of Versailles a probable suggestion, 7. Letter to the 
CommissionerB, 98. 
Literature, Washington in, 43. Some early newspapers and their 
editors, 43-50. (Jovernment publications and some of the au- 
thors, 50-53. Historical and literary writers, 53-55. Some 
authors who have been residents of Washington, 55-62. Writers 
in official life, 62-64. 
Members, List of 27 1 
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Moore, Charles, Communication from 11 

Morgan, Jas. Dudley, M.D., Remarks of, while Exhibiting a Unique 

Picture of Duddington, the Home of Daniel Carroll 97 

Mudd, Aloysius I., Communication from 222 

National Era, Noted contributors to 47 

Necrology 290 

Officers elected January 12, 1903 269 

Postmasters of the City Post-Office: 1st, Thomas Johnson, Jr., 145. 
2d, Christopher Richard, 147. 3d, Lund Washington, 149. 
4th, Thomas Munroe, 155. 6th, Dr. William Jones, 170. 6th, 
James S. Gunnell, 177. 7th, Dr. William Jones, 180. 8th, 
Charles K. Gardner, 185. 9th, William A. Bradley, 187. 10th, 
James G. Berret, 189. 11th, Dr. William Jones, 191. 12th, 
Lewis Clephane, 192. 13th, Sayles J. Bowen, 194. 14th, 
Charles M. Alexander, 197. 15th, James M. Edmunds, 198. 
16th, Daniel B. Ainger, 201. 17th, Thomas L. TuUock, 202. 
18th, Frank B. Conger, 203. 19tn, John W. Ross, 205. 20th, 
Henry Sherwood, 206. 2l8t, James P. Willett, 209. 22d, John 
A. Merritt, 210. 
Post-Office, City, A History of the, 143. Early names of Washing- 
ton, 144. Establishment of post-office at, and first postmaster, 
145. Location of first post-office, 146. Charles Burrall to 
Thomas Johnson, and the second postmaster, 147. Third 
postmaster, 149. Gen. Washington to Lund Washington, 150. 
To Lafayette, 151. New location for post-office, 162. Letter- 
carrier appointed, 154. Dismissal of Lund W'ashington, and 
appointment of Thomas Munroe, 155. His son Thomas, and 
establishment of the first manufacturing company in the Fed- 
eral City, 158. Dispute as to location of post-office, 159. 
Correspondence of Ass. Postmaster-Greneral Bradley, 160. 
Habersham to Munroe, 162. Granger to Munroe, 163. Trouble- 
some postage-system, 165. Letter-carrier Eno resigns, his card 
to the public, 166. First home of Post-Office Department, 167. 
Changes in location of city post-office, 148, 152, 159, 160, 161, 
167, 168, 169, 176, 179, 180, 181, 191, 200, 208, 210. Expenses 
of the office in 1822, 169. Appointment of Dr. William Jones, 
170. Receipts of the office in 1830; introduction of railroads 
in 1833; and burning of the office building, 172. J. S. Gunnell 
succeeds Dr. Jones, 177. B. F. Mackall succeeds T. Corcoran 
as Ass. Postmaster, 179. Reappointment of Dr. Jones, 180. 
C. K. Gardner succeeds Dr. Jones, 184. Office rositer for 
1847-49; and W^ A. Bradley succeeds Col. Gardner, 187. J. G. 
Berret succeeds W. A. Bradley, 189. Compulsory payment of 
jpostage established; and Dr. Jones succeeds Col. Berret, 191. 
Xewis Clephane succeeds Dr. Jones, 192. S. J. Bowen succeeds 
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Mr. Clephane, 194. Free-delivery by uniformed letter-carriers 
and money-order and return-request systems introduced, 196. 
C. M. Alexander succeeds Mr. Bowen, 197. Judge Edmunds 
succeeds Col. Alexander, 198. D. B. Ainger succeeils Judge 
Edmunds, 201. T. L. Tullock succeeds Col. Ainger, 202. Frank 
B. Conger succeeds Mr. Tullock, 203. Special-delivery system 
put into effect and John W. Ross appointed, 205. Henry Sher- 
wooil succeeds, 206. Urges building of suitable home for the 
office, 208. Appointment of J. P. Willett and his tragic death, 
209. Office removed to government building and appointment 
of J. A. Merritt, 210. Brief summary of present business, 212. 

Proceedings of Society for 1902 279 

Recollections of a Washington Newspaper Correspondent, 24. 
Promptness indispensable in the reporter of to-day, 25. Lack 
of local news in the Washington papers prior to the reconstruc- 
tion period, 26. Old newspaper Row, 27. Reporters are bom, 
not made, 29. Growth in the number of Washington corre- 
spondents, 30. Originator of interviewing, 31. Originator of 
interviewing one's self, 32. Decline of interest in congressional 
debates, 33, 34. Reports of an inauguration, 35. First Wash- 
ington woman-correspondent, 36. Impeachment trial of An- 
drew Johnson, 36-38. Politics during the reconstruction 
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